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I 

INTRODUCTION 

More and more the nations of the Western World are eoncemuig 
themselves to make mventonea of their pnneipal population move- 
ments For a century and three-quarters Sw^en has kept a rela- 
tively good account of its births and doatlw as well as its numbers 
Some of the other countnes of western Europe ha\e such data for a 
century or more, but for most of them the data have been gathered 
with reasonable accuracy for only a few decades, while for the 
countnes outside of Europe having such data at all, they are of even 
more recent ongm 

When the birth-ri^tration area of the United States was first 
foTOied, m 1915, it comprised 10 Statwi and the Distnct of Columbia, 
containing 31 1 per cent of the population In the same year the 
death-registration area, uhich had been established some years earher, 
comprised 25 States, the Distnct of Ccdumbia, and certain cities and 
mcluded 67 1 per cent of the population of the country CJertam 
States had had rehable registration data for a considerable tune pre- 
codmg the formation of the n^istrafaon areas, but little mformatkm 
could be gleaned from them regarding births and deaths in the United 
States as a whole because of the great differences between different 
sections of the country At present 0®29) the registration t«ea for 
both births and deaths mcludes all but four States and contains 
about 95 per cent of the total population 

The data on births published by the Bureau of the Census are 
gathered m the first instance inot by the Federal Government Imt 
by the several States, and, m spite of the conditions maintained for 
adnusBion to the registration area, th^ are of varying degrees of 
accuracy The registration laws are not equally well enforced m all 
States The States m which vital siatistu^ have been gathered for 
a loi^ tune are quite likely to have more accurate data than some 
of the States m which the reporting of births and deaths has only 
recently attamed sufficient accurst y to allow the States to be admitted 
to the registration area It is, moreover, a matter of common knowl- 
edge that it 18 generally more difficult to secure accurate reports of 
births than of deaths, hence the birth rates of a good many States 
are probably less accurate than their death rate® 

The buth statistics, however, in spite of shortconungs, do show 
directions m which we may look for significant trends in the processes 
of our population growth But if vie are to make any extensive mven- 
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BATIO OF GHIUDBBN’ TO WOVDES 


tozy of tha souxces of natural increase of population in this oountiy 
we must supplement the vital statistics available with data from 
other sources Under eiosting circumstances the best source of 
supplementary data appears to be the ratio of children to women 
bas^ on the census of 1920 

On two points m particular a study of this ratio may be eicpeoted 
to throw some additional light, namely, the differential rates of 
increase in country and city and the differences between the native 
and the forai^ bom in their contnbutiona to our population growth 

AVAXIABLS BIBTH STATISTICS 

It Witt be well before entering upon the discussion of the ratio oi 
chttdieii to women to preaent bnefiy some the more saheni faete 
regsiding buthe and deaths hram the vital atatistocs for the United 
Statee as published by the Census Bureau Vital rates are usually 
pre s ent ed in tanns of the number of births or deaths par 1,000 of 
tbs populatUB this number fonns the crude birth rate Or death 
rate, aa tlmoaae may be. Such rates are presented in Table 1 for 1025 
and 1920 . 

It M obvioua that the number of deaths per 1,000 of the population 
will be greater m a city or State which has a large peroentage of its 
people in the idder age groupe than m one containing fewer old peraous; 
and tbat^ other things bong equal, a pofAilatmu oontaimng a Jatge 
pe rc e nt ag e of women d ol^beaniqE age will have a high«r birth 
mta toan one with a relative]^ tow peremtage of such women. The 
wide range of didTerenees between the population m various areas in 
lespe et to age and sex distnbution is indicated by the data in Table 2. 

As a consequence of these differenoea m the compodition of the 
population, erode death rates and crude birth rates tdl us whether a 
pepidtoicn is inemasuig or decreaauig in numbers, but they are of 
httle value in roalrtng close comparisons between groups unlese wa 
knew befonhand that the age andaex constitatmns of the groups are 
qinte nnular. The Bureau of the Census reci^nizes thin limitation 
M the utility of erv^ death mtea and publishes also ^'adjusted” 
death rates enable 1), in which allowance (mr is made 

tor diffcrencas in age end sex o omp oeitiQn, together with certain types 
ef napfismenisiy birth rates. 

In Table 3 we have birth rates for 1920 based <m the female popular 
two rathsr than on the total population, and classified according to 
the eouid^ m which the rnotber was bom. 
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1X4 

axft 

ms 

17 1 

MaineL 



22.3 

22.5 

1X7 

11 0 

1X4 

1X4 

Maryland 



21 7 

24.8 

1X9 

IX s 

14.7 

14 4 

White 



ms 

9LS 

1X4 

11 9 

1X9 

1X8 

Colored 



m4 

37 5 

31 ft 

2X0 

31 2 

217 

Massachusetts 

- 

. 

ms 

2X0 

IXft 

11 7 

1X8 

1X9 

Michigan 



2X3 

25.0 

11 ft 

11 0 

1X9 

1X2 

Minnesota 



ms 

23.9 

X7 

Xft 

1X7 

1X6 

MiSBiSBippi 



ma 


1X4 

IX A 

1X3 

1X4 

White 



25.9 

(4 

9 6 

10 1 

9 2 

X7 

Colored. 

_ . 

. 

ms 

P) 

1X9 

ms 

mi 

ms 

MisBonri 



P> 

(<) 

11 9 ! 

11 4 

IX ft 

11 9 

Montana 



15.2 

(*) 

7 7 I 

X3 

Xft 

1X2 

Nebraska 



31 9 

3X7 

XI 1 

X9 

ms 

9 7 

New Hampshire 



ms 

3X4 

14.5 j 

11 S 

m2 

1X3 

New Jersey 



ms 

(*) 

1X7 1 

ILS 

1X0 

1X1 

New York 



ms 

3X5 

IXS ! 

1X6 

ms 

1X6 

North Carolina. 

- 


ms 

91.0 

11 6 1 

1X3 

1X7 

1X4 

White 



mi 

91 7 

X9 

1X3 

a 2 1 

ICS 

Colored 



31 4 

31 9 

15 ft 

17 i 

mo 

17 7 

North Dakota ... 



ms 

P) 


P) 

PI 

P> 

Ohio 



I9.S 

21 9 

! 11 4 ' 

ms 

1X8 

11 9 

Oregon 



17 9 

1X9 

1 11 3 1 

1X4 

a 7 

1X9 

Pennsylvania 



22.7 

3X1 

1X2 

1X0 

1X8 

1X6 

Rhode Island . 

- - - 

— 

31 3 

PI 


II s 

ms 

1X6 

B4mth Carolina 




2X2 

* 1X2 

IS 5 

14.0 

mx 

White 




3XS 

Xft 

1X4 

a 4 

ms 

Colored 



(4 

27 7 

1X9 

17 0 

mft 

1X9 

Tennessee 




(*> 

j IL4 

11 8 

1X1 

IXS 

White 



(4 

P) 

’ X7 

9 9 

1X7 

m9 

Colored. 


. 

1 

P) 

i 

mi 

1X1 

1X2 

Utah- 



! 37 8 

91 2 

’ X9 

X9 

11 ft 

1X0 

Vfflrznont 



21 S 

31 0 

1X6 

11 4 

1X7 

1X8 

Virginia . . 



2CS 

2X3 

11 8 

1X3 

1X1 

ms 

White 



99.9 

37 S 

X9 

IXS 

a 9 

11 4 

Colored 


- . 

25.4 

m7 

1 ms 

17 9 

17 6 

1X9 

Washington 



1X4 

ms 

mi 

1X0 

11 1 

1X0 

West Virginia 



27 7 

P) 

mft 

P) ^ 



Wisconsin 



mi 

2X2 

mi 

9 7 ! 

11 2 

ms 

W yoming 

- 

1 

21 1 

<*> 

X3 

P) 

P) 

(0 


1 Col A Bur«att of the Census Birth Statistics, 1925 ool B. Birth Btstistios 1990 eoli C sxkd F 
Mortality Statistics 1925, Part II col I> ckrlvsil from ratk* shorn lit MortuHtrStatlstios, l«9i 
» Including District of Columbia » Sot avaiUbta * Not in rsgistraUon mm 
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m CBMT or TOTAL POFULATION 


2 3 as 
as ai 


A1 7 1 6.3 

AS 33.3 13L0 
A9 9l 4 lai 
7S AS AS 
A8 AS A4 
AS AO AS 

AS AS A2 
10 IS 13 
AS A4 AS 
AS Al Al 
Al Al Al 



AS A4 
0 7 A7 
70 78 

A4 AO 

A8 AS 
11 13 

AS A4 

i\ Sf 


AS A3 


2 F o ttfl wn th Cm 


I RipCNtA VoL n; lOOA 


* Lm than oii»4cBth of 1 par oont. 


Tabu Bzbtiis (Whitb) in thb Rsoibtbatxon Statbb ps« 1.000 of Wbitb 
FbKAU PoFVZiATZON, bt COtTNTBT OF BxBTB OF MOTKBB 1920 1 

|Xlafe« ws ihimm la BnHn vim tlM aimter Of blrtl^ 



















































IMKODt CTION 


For the Nation as a whole, there an* no considerable differences 
between the rates thus calculated for women b<im in the I'liiteil 
States and for those bom in the British Isles, in Canada, or in Si an- 
dmavia The rate for women bom in ItaK, however, is almost 
four times that for native women, and for women born in the other 
foreign countri^ the rates are twice the natni rate This sen«*s of 
rates is still open tocnticism beiause of the differenie in age lonsti- 
tution of the women in the I mted States who were born here and 
those who came here from vanous foreign lountncs Thus of all 
women bom in the United States and living here m 3« 4 per 

cent were 20 to 44 years of age, but of the foreign bom living in 
the Umted States m 1920, 51 6 per cent were m this age group ' 
The variation in the percentage of foreign-bom women from differ- 
ent countries who were in the 20 to 44 age group is also great, thus 
for certain representative urban and rural areas in the United States 
the women 20 to 44 born in Fngland, Scotland, and Wales « onstituted 
46 7 per cent of all women bom in these countries In these same 
areas women of this age group bom in Ital> constituted 0? I per 
cent of all the Italian-bom women* 

Clearly, differences m age constitution as well as sex must be 
allowed for in computing birth rates that are significant for stnet 
comparisons Such allowance is made to a certain extent in Table 4, 
which shows the number of births to mothers 20 to 49 years of age 
I>er 1,000 women aged 20 to 49, for certain population groups in each 
State, in 1920 

Even when the comparison is made on this basis, we still find 
large differences m the birth rates computed for native and foreign- 
bom women m most of the States In the Southern States and in 
Utah, however, the rate for native white women is larger than that 
for foreign-bom white women 

* The differences between States are about as "wide as on the basis 
of the crude birth rates The highest rate for the entire population 
m any of the States (Utah, 161 8) is slightly less than twic^ the rate 
m the lowest State (California, 77 6) In Table 3, which gives the 
rates on the basis of all women m the nativity group, the highest rate 
for women bom m the United States (Utah, 64 5) is slightly more 
than twice the lowest rate (Connecticut, 31 2) 

StiU another form of birth rate is found in Table 5 In this table, 
the differences between native and foreign-bom women are still 
further smoothed out because only married women 15 to 44 jears of 
age are considered in calculating the rates 


J Foortwoth CeUtJtus Kettorts^ Voi II pp t8«y IST 

* Carpeater, Niles, lauxOfTiMite md Tbeir Chm^rn^ Qtmm VU4 Tubl* 139, pp. 413, 
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RATZO OF CHI1J>BBN TO WOMEN 


TABum 4 .— Bwth» to MoTBSits 20 to 49 Ybm of Achb^p hb 1,000 Woionsr 20 
TO 49 Yfawi of Ao» nr th» Popui-atxok, bt Golob and Nativity of motjelbb, 
FOB THB RBOUnCBATSON 0TATB8 1920 ^ 

[BatiH M Bwirn to Italto vhan Um namtor of btatbs D Ian tti o n 13 


aonsDi rmm, 1,00a woxur 90 vo 00 tkabb of aoz 




Fbbd- 

BaaOt 

Cwaeth 

Um 

Utah 

vw- 


lore 

ms 

15L8 

25.0 

100L4 

12SL2 

151.2 

25.1 

Ml 

182.4 

1518 

2ao 

154.8 

1878 

1828 

121 2 

874 

115.0 

1874 

MO 

872 

11A8 

I 

9 8 

me 

mr 

mi 

890.0 

IXID. llBDd 12L 



dOM not Moir w of pwaots. 



TUb tmblo considered by xtsdf would give an erroneous impres- 
sion of the zelative rates of mcrease of native and foreign stock in 
this oountiyy because of the much greater proportion of the foreigDL- 
boftt wouen who are SDoanied About one-fifth more of the foreign- 
bom woznen in the childbearmg agee (15 to 44) are married of 
the native women in the same age group llus fact alone would 
give the f oreign«bom population a o(msiderBb!l^ higher rate of increase 
even if the birth rates for mairied women were the same. 

The differences in rates between States are still great, even on the 
basis of these figures, which equalise differences in the peotcentage of 
women mairied For the native women in 1920, Utah stood highest, 
with a rate of 8SB 8, and Qnegcm lowest, with a rate of 124 4 For the 
foreign-bom women, Pennsylvania stood highest, with 200 0, and 
Washington loweet, with 114 5 Clearly the differences between 
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States which are wholly of an environmental natwre deaene consider- 
able attention if we are to understand differenow m bmJi ratea and 
ratios of children to women 


Tabib 5.— Births pek LOGO Married Women (E»ti«atbb) IS to 44 'Vearr 
OF Age, by Color and Sativitv, in the Reoihtiation Htateh 1920 ’ 




WHltl 

1 


STiTS 

T 

1 

j 

« 1j 

Negro 


Total 

Native 

bum y 


Registratkm States ’ ^ 

, 167 2 

164 3 

! 

177 4 1 






Connecticut 

' 174 7 1 

III S j 

201 1 

HI 0 

District of Columbia 

Ul^ 

110 2 

mi 

106 3 

Indiana 

IM 1 

14V 4 { 

17AI) 

m 6 

Kans^ 

IWV , 


M 4 

101 } 

Kentucky 

1K7 4 1 

1 mi 

131 i 

1 lU 4 

Maryland 

! jm4 1 

1 ]«2 

17V 3 

146 7 

Micnigan 

i m3 

1 mo 

177 7 

VI 0 

Minnesota 

17V 5 

, 1H7 1 

15i 7 

710 

Nebraska 


m3 

150 i 

617 

New Hampshire 

New York 

174 

157 2 

166 0 
145 6; 

ivav 1 

173.5 i 

64 t 

me 

North Carolina 

, 22K7 

23V0 

mil 

llfl5 

Ohio. . 

1 143.g 

ms 

1611 1 

) 

101 6 

Oregon 

Fennsylvania 

1 133.7 

m4 

n«3 

«6I 


m% 

' 2WV 

1064 

South Carolina 

1 3(E3 

3oa& 

1 iiaii 

167 1 

Utah . 

I35.a 

23V6 

aoai 

S.V 

Vermont 

1 

1617 

m3 

178 3 

172.4 

Vhglnia 

Washington. . 

Wiaconsln 


201 % 

, 1U.« 

me 

mv 

1 iiie.2i 

1 

mo 

im7 

114 4 

1 14^7 

6^6 

mi 

i 


iBu»rao{theCen»a,BirthSt«tWkfclOT,p W 

« ExctolT# ol Csliftwnk, and MaNraimtM The birth certitatM t elWnnil* ^ Mii*er 
chn»ttsdo^<rt ahowtSwttoacy ol child, Oiet ol Maine doea not ahow aga ti paweu or iaittMia«y oK 
child 


Table 6 shows what percentage of all mamed white women 20 to 
44 years of age were foreign-bom, and also what percentage of ril 
white children bora, during the years 1918-1921 were bom to foreign- 
bom white mothers 
6621“— 31 2 
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KATIO OF CHILDKEN TO WOMEN 


Tablk 6 — Cent Children Born to Foreign born White Mothers 
Are or All White Children 1918-1921 and Per Cent Foreign-born 
White Married Women Are or All White Married Women in the 
R rcimTRVTiov States 1920 and 1910^ 







Per cent 

foreign 






bom white mar 


par cent 

children of foreltobom white 

ried women 20 to 


mothers are of total children of white 

44 years of age are 

tTATK 

mothers 



of total white mar- 






riedwomen20to 44 


im 

1926 

1919 

1918 

1920 

1910 


A 

R 

c 

J> 

£ 

F 

Calilornia 

28.3 

27 1 

28 0 

0) 

23 0 

24 0 

f aimactlcut 

62 0 

63 3 

56 8 

58 2 

47 0 

46 4 

0alawar« 

20 2 

0 

0 

0 

15 1 

13 8 

Ptelrict ot < c^uxnbla 

13 i 

12 4 

12 9 

13 1 

11 2 

12.0 

Indiana 

7 1 

7 3 

8.4 

8 6 

6 4 

5 8 

Raaaai 

ICantui^y 

5 g 

0 7 

5 7 

0 7 

6 5 

0 8 

6 1 

0 8 

6 0 

1 1 

8.3 
1 3 

l^nt 

23 3 

21 0 

25 1 

24.2 

20 8 

22 2 

Maryland 

11 6 

11 8 

13 2 

13 2 

11 7 

13 3 

tlawadbmatte 

4 6 

48 6 

52.6 

53 2 

46 2 

49 0 

MldDlcan 

26 1 

26 8 

29 1 

30 1 

25 9 

26 9 

Mtenaaota 

17 6 

19 0 

21 9 

22 3 
0 

23 1 

34.4 

UhmMppi 

1 0 


(*) 

1 1 

1 3 

Nabmlca 

10 1 

10 0 

0 

0 

11 4 

17 8 

Kaar Uampabire 

33 1 

34 2 

37 8 

385 

32 0 

33 0 

Kiw Jamy 

43 7 

(») 

0 

0 

39 2 

89 0 

Naif Vorfc 

44 a 

46 4 

49 0 

49 1 

41 8 

42 9 

Kaarth raroilna 

oSo 

0 3 

D 3 

0 3 

0 2 

0 5 

0 5 

IS. a 

19 0 

21 7 

21 9 

16 9 

15.6 

Orason 

12.2* 

12 6 

13.0 

0 

13 3 

16 0 

BoiaUi Carolina 

VtMb 

20 7 
47 5 
0 7 

302 

<*> 

06 

33.9 

0 

0 6 

34 5 
53 6 
0 

1^8 
46 4 

0 9 

274 

1 50 0 

1 0 

11 5 

12 1 

12.7 

13 2 

14.1 

19 2 

Varmoat 

viffim 

la 9 
2.1 
17 7 
16 5 

1^6 

2.0 

l&l 

16 e 

2a7 
2.1 
19 9 
18.7 

21 4 
2.1 
20 2 
19 1 

18 1 
2.7 
20 6 
19 4 

18.4 
2.4 

23 2 

26.5 


H 

«2il0lla.tL» 


16, Table 


am unt& a later date, 
am In i»i« aiKi im 
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In most States these foreign4>orn \vomen contnbtite a larger pro- 
portion of the children than the\ theiiisei^m constitiit^^ of the total 
women Tlus confirms the point brought out in Tabh^ }, 4, and % 
namely, that genoralh foreign-bom women liear more childnn than 
nati\ e w omen But it aLso oiiiphasirc s the diffi rtmi es Iwtv. States 
and sections of the country in this lespect For, aciording to this 
table, the foreign4>om women scarcely hold their own in the Southern 
States, w here there are comparatnelT^ few fon ign born This ls also 
the case m se\eral of the Middle “Western agricultural States, and m 
Oregon and W ashington, where both natives and foreign bom are of 
Teutonic stock 

Table 7 shows the average numlier of children ever l>om to the 
mothers of the children born m 1020, ciassihed as imtne white*, 
foreign-bom wdnte (total and countiy of birth), and colored, and 
also the a\erage number of such children living at the time of the 
1920 birth 

The foreign-bom women m the Umted States as a whole average 
one more child bom than the native women, but only 0 7 of a < luld 
more livmg, by reason of greater child mortality in the foreign-born 
group It 18 difficult to draw any conclusions fmm such data, how- 
ever, because of the fact that foreign-bora mothers are kkelv to bo 
somewhat older on the average than nativ e mothers , hence the a\ er- 
age number of children they have home would l>e greater, even if the 
total number of children m completed families of nati\ e and foreign- 
bom women were the same When we compare w omen l>orn m differ- 
ent countries as regards the number of children the> ha\e borne, there 
is no mistaking the fact that some of the recent immigrant groups 
(Poles, Italians, Hungarians, and Austrians) ha\e larger fanuiies than 
most of the older mmugrant groups, though even here, on account of 
lack of data on the age of the mothers m the different groups and be- 
cause of the small numbers of foreign born m some States, the data 
are far from satisfactory 

Table S shows for 1920 the distribution of 1,000 births to mothers of 
different nativities accordmg to the order or senal number of the birth — 
that IS, accordmg to the number of children preiiouslv bora to the 
mother 

These figures mdicate that a much larger proportion of the births 
to native women are first and second birtlis than is the case with most 
foreign-bom women Here again, howe\er, we must remember 
that we do not know the ages of the women in these different groups 
Furthermore, the distinctly agricultural States were not adequately 
represented m the birth statistics m 1920 

Table 9 shows the average number of children ever bom to mothers 
of children born in 1920 daasified according to the occupation of the 
father, for certam selected occupational groups 
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Bv« Boun, to Mommmm ow Chuupren 

OcCUpItIOHS tS blW Av»«A«EH nr C KHTAIK H»JL15CT*i> 

VACCUPAXIONS OF rATHER, IN THE HEOIfITItATlOK A REA 1920 ^ 

[The Avwrmgig and th» aumban hogn living mm vxcIimIvii «# thm ntimbvr mat ttM«d 1 


occiJPATtoH ov rmm rATVEx (ogox xrMxut in 

PARXKTHXaXS) 


AH occuimtions . 


^airy fleers farmer*, and *tock raiaers (OOCMXE) 
yarm labwar* <00^l«) . ww-wuo/ 

XXT&ACnON ow MXHEXAUi 

Foramen ovarae^ and iiwpeetor* (070-073) 
Onerators offlclals and manager* (074-07fi) 

Mine operative* <080-003) 

MANUrACTUEXNO AKD MBC3KAIIICAL nmXJWTVOm 

BJ*cl«mith» foM *z^ iMaunarmenfiag^igg) 
Carpenters (148) , — » ^ 

Bleotrlciana <168) 

Snglneers (stationary), cranemen boiatmen 
(104 100) _ 

Foremen and overseers (manufacturing) (ITS) 
lAbom (not <Aherw^ spaetted) (IQO-Mg) 
Machinists miUwrlghta toolmaM^ meefaaaios 
<n o. s ) (302-300, 374-378) 

< aSS^g) manufacfturars, and 

Semlskllli^ operative* (not oth^i** speeifiad) 
(410-570) , * . - « * 

•nukvmFOVtAVKm 

ChanllaurB (flO).. , « . 

Laborers (steam and street railroad) (040, 042) 
Locomotive engineers (#44). • ^ 

Officials and superintend^ts (steam and street 
raUread) (060, (i52) . . _ - ^ 

TXAxm 

Bankers, brokers, and money landan <700*106) 

Commercial travelers (706) 

Retail dealers <787-780, 700) 

PUBIJC SXRVIGX (EOT KUmifVMMM dASKTOn) 

QuardSn watohznexi* 

Soldiers sailors and marlnea (8: 

PBOPESSIOKAL SERVICB 

Clergymen (830) 

Lawyers, judges, and juetieae (860) 

Physicians and surgeons (868) 

Teachers (school) (80S3 

Technical engineers (civil, electrical xnecXmnkal, 
mining) (804-870) 

z>ouaaTxc amp pxaaoMAt. axavias 

Barbers hairdressers and msmicurists (000) 

Hotel keepers and manors (014) 

Janitors and sextons (91^ 

Servants (040-900) 

CLERICAL OCCITFATIONS 

Bookkeepers cashiers and accountants (086 068) 
Clerka (except in store*) (900-004) 

Stenographers and typewriters (000) 


Total 

Hrth* 

1920 

Total Hum 
harelip 
dren ever 
bom 

, Total niun 
' her ot rhll- 
dmoUvlng 

1 Aver 

I »«* 

imu» bM 
efrhll 
drm 
■ ever 
bam 

1 Aver* 
age 

number 

, c»f chil 

1 dren 
^ jUving 

1 461 004 

4 404 066 

i 3 h!r 666 

3 3 

' "z. 

346 619 

1 394 706 

1 142 611 

38 

i 

1 4 

8,033 

30,488 

34 480 

E6 

1 AO 

1 089 

4,638 

9^003 

A4 

A9 

684 

1 436 

1 440 

3 2 

AO 

47,644 

130,100 

107 860 

A| 

A4 

9,133 

30,311 

31k 808 

A4 

1 

j A3 

33,440 

106,707 

90,606 
37 303 

A6 

A 1 

H«8 

31 004 

33 

j A1 


41 663 

34,440 

A 1 

A3 

0^634 

30,614 

33,014 

A3 

A9 

344,300 

877 003 

m476 

A7 

A1 

84,718 

HM.fll 

m,x8i 

38 

A8 

14, 143 

3CI73 

38,043 

A6 

A8 

imoa 

liitaM 

308,048 

AO 

A8 

33,483 

OEM 

48,608 

&4 i 

At 

0,439 

31 830 

17,000 

A4 

AO 

%ZU 

7 817 

8,838 

A6 ^ 

A1 

cooo 

^3X3 

xm 

AO 

AT 

6,046 

: i%m 

It984 

A3 

A1 


6,704 

6.401 

A4 

A3 

0,840 

Z7E8a0 

U8,186 

A1 

At 

LAOS 

Km 

4,414 

A1 

A6 

4.343 

0^040 

4,141 

L8 

1 4 

4,108 

13,104 

1C479 

A8 

AO 

4,338 

8^800 

8,741 

A4 

A3 

4,711 

9 766 

8,860 

A3 

A 1 

4,738 

10^077 

0,307 

A3 

> AX 

0,fi?X 

11,448 

6(k4a 

A1 

1 9 

9003 

38, OW 

33; 488 

A3 

18 

i, 143 

3 om 

3,300 

A3 

AO 


7 ^10 

4; 408 

A1 

A 4 

4,363 

10 417 

8,007 

AT 

2 3 

11 600 

31 300 

to 600 

AO 

1 9 

43 608 

86,311 

00; 388 

Ai 

A 1 

433 

1 108 

1,030 

1 9 

1 8 


* Bureau of the Census, Birth Statistics, 1020. pp 18 and 19, s*l*et«d occupatioos from each group 

Code numbers from Classified Index to Occupations, lOSO 
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ratio of CHHJ)3RBK TO WOMEN 

As m the sUtwtics of England and Wales,* head the hst 

sad the groups that might be caUed upper sad middle class come 
near (ha bottom. UnskiUed laborers have a higher average than 
skilled workmen Those averages, however, can not be compared 
diNCtly with those given for England and Wales because these are 
not for completed famihes and often the women of one group bearing 
children in any given year may have their famihes practically filled, 
while thoee m another group may not average more than half the 
children tW!y will ultimately have 

A good illustration of this is found in the composition of the groups 
“foremen, overseers, and inspectors” m the extraction of 
^tid “nunexs ” Tbe former are largely drawn from the 
older, more skilled, and more dependable nuners; hence their wives are 
older and theur faxmkee are more nearly complete. But even thoug^ 
data do not permit of direct comparison of social classes, it is 
clear that the size of the family tends to become smaller as the soci^ 
statitt improres, except where one passes through a lower <dass in 
xisixg to a faighw one, as m the case of the irune foremen, etc , men- 
tion^ above. 

Table 10 gives the ratios of children under 5 to white women 16 
to 44 years oi age m the Umted States since 1800 ^ 

These ratioa show b^ond doubt that the dechne in the birth rate 
has been gomg on m oatam parts of this country smce 1800, par- 
tieuiariy m the mdustnal States One other pomt m Table 10 is 
important ae bnni^ag out a difference not clearly indicated m any of 
the pxsoedmg tables, namely, the differences between the mdustnal 
and the agrmuitural States As early as 1800 there was a differential 
faurtb rate as between these two groups of States, or if not differential 
huth rate, at least a large difference m their rates ci increase because 
of the higher survival rate of children m the agricultural States 

Tbedata given above, although throwing much h^t on theprooesses 
of population growth m this country, leave much to be desired m 
reepect to completeness and oomdstency One must remember, 
however, that they were not gathered directly by the Federal Qovem- 
nent hut by the several States, some of which had not yet seen the 
importance of taking account of their basic population movements. 
The statistioa of births do show, however, the directions m which we 
may look for significant trends m the processes of our population 
growth. 


* WMploSs P ML, **Iiiduitrlal di^vlopoiiiit pof wl at lon gtcnrtb," Soolal fames, March and Jane, 
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Tabu lO — C biuskb Untdbb fi fbb 1,000 «okbk 16 to «4 I bam ow Aon 
IN THB Whit* Pofclation of thk I nit«» Statm 1800- 10^ > 



CftlLPKXH t KPKX ft tKft 1 €ftO WOWm 1« TO 44 TEAllft 
or 400 

UaiUxl 

1 

Agriculturml ^cnl 

8tM4MI » 1 iflill aUUtt « 

IrxitirtrliU 
tHoM • 


A 

B 

c 

" n ’ 

1990 

400 

030 

ftM 

450 

1910 

AH 

0*11 

AT 

444 

1900 

Ml 

700 

007 

40A 

1890 

Ml 

*V3 

501 

400 

1880 

•11 

7»0 

0iO 

500 

1870 

«S8 

710 

000 

530 

1800 

705 

000 

731 

505 

1850 

090 

010 

010 

Mm 

1840 

835 

** 

770 

mr 

1830 

877 

947 

790 

019 

1830 

955 

1 1 030 

010 

074 

1810 

1 OOft 

, 1 040 

940 

”50 

1800 

1 000 

1 1 0a 

) 

983 

700 


> Formethod of computation sM^^iUcoi W F.ThaC hani»lntlMFraponl<»ofChiMmn inthnt aiM 

StatM American Statfkical Awoolatloo Ma^, 1911 Tbli table i« taken ft'can Mr W biliA^ • 

of {be St^ ^ tbaraaionibeaceffroupof womasia letoMinataadof JO to44 aa in ttm body 

< States grouped aooordins to proportion of tboaa fainfully amplosrad angagad in aarlctiltura The ati4- 
cultural group In 1800 contained Maine. New HampMilra Vannont* iMiawaffe MaryiaiKl, VlntaJa, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. Ohio, IxMliana, XllinoU, Miaeourl, Kentucky, Tenneeare Alabama, 
MimiBalppi Liouiaiana. Additlorktln 1800. Mlehigant Wlaeociain Jcfwa, Florida, Taaae, Arfcaaeea m 108(1, 
Weat Vurgioia, Minncaota, Kanaas in 1870, Nabraaka in North Dakota, South Dakota in iVOO^ 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Idaho. 

> The aexniinduatrial group in 1800 contained New York New leraey FemBoylTania. Additiona In 
ISSO Delaware Maiyiand Cattfomia In 1878. \>Maia, WIeoiMMiln’ in liiA InokUMW Minneaeta, CoM- 
rado, Utah in 1900, Kanaaa, Wyoming, Ariaoc^ Nevada, ha IttlO, Ten ne a em, I ^FO Ul elaToa, in 1990 Texaa 
Oklahoma. 

* The industrial group in 1800 contained MaaaaehuaettiL Ebode lahua^ Couneetkot AddfHawa 1ft 1800. 
New leraoy in 18^ Pennsylvania, in IfUd, Marylewl in 11I08* New Yerlq ia 19m, Ummp- 

shire Delaware in 1880 OhIo,in iSIKk lUinaia, Mk^Uipin, Cckmio, in 1000, Vena^t, l^iau^ Wlacoiiain, 
California in lOiO, MinneKuta, Nersi^ Waakington, in 1900^ Weat Vlridaia, Fkrlda, Mlaaotiiii 


METHOD AND SCOFJB OF STflDY 

The method followed m the study of the relAtion between the num- 
ber of children under 5 years of age and the number of women from 
20 to 44 years of age, which forms the subject under discussion m the 
major part of the succeedn^ chapters, is very simple 

It IS well known to students of population statistics that all but a 
relatively small percentage of the children under 5 enumerated m the 
census will be the children of woman 15 to 44 years of age, that is, 
of women withm the so-called childbeanng ages Hence companaons 
of the ratio of children to women for different groups and localities 
should throw considerable light on the contributions of these different 
groups and localities to the next generation 

It will be observed at once by the reader that the women m the 
age group 20 to 44 are made the basis of the ratios used rather than 
the women 15 to 44 The elimination of the age group 15 to 19 was 
decided upon after careful consideration of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of its inclusion Briefly, it appeared that since onlj^ 12 *5 
per cent of the young women 15 to 19 were mamed, they figured as 
mothers in very few cases Hence the group could be omitted from 
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onnstderation without appreciably ch anging the resulting picture and 
the number* wo would have to handle would be more manageable. 
Further, cotnpansons between native and foreign-bom women would 
bo more accurate if those under 20 years of age were elmunated, smoe 
the foreign-liom group contains relatively few of them 

Another matter that should be explained is the basis adopted for 
the allocation of the children of mixed parentage to native and foreign- 
bom women This point is of particular importance because one of 
the most interesting comparisons throu^out the study is that between 
native and foreign>bom women After careful consideration it was 
decided to allocate the children of mixed parentage to native and 
foreign-bom women on the basis of the percentages of the piersons of 
mixed parentage under 21 years of age havmg native and foreign- 
bom mothen This seemed to be the best course both because of the 
fact that the Bureau of the Census had these tabulations available and 
because no more accurate method, short of an actual tabulation, 
which waa quite impracticable, suggested itself It is believed that 
the ertora resultuig from this method of allocation are not sufiGLcient 
to affect the results matensBy when oomparuig native and foreign- 
bom women and they are of very little significance mdeed m compar- 
ing different locahties The operation of t.bw method may be made 
oloar by a definite e xam p l e. Thus in Massachusetts there were, m 
1920, 232,144 white persons under 21 of mixed parentage Of these, 
114,522, or 49 3 per cent, had native mothers and 117,622, or 50 7 
per cent, lied foiwgnrbora mothexa There were m Massachusetts 
in 1920, 61,778 children under 5 of mixed parentage These were 
allocated to native and foreign-bom mothers on the basis of tne per- 
oe ot a g ea given above, namely, 49 3 per cent to native mothers and 
50.7 per cent to foraigiv-lxmi mothers 
It wiU be well to say a word here regarding the mARTiing anH 
uses of the ratio of dbildren to women It is by no mAnna the 
•a the birth rata, although m communities of mnnilft.-p age and sex 
eompontwn and having prsctusaliy adentical death rates, the ratio of 
duldrcn to woman vanes directly with the birth rate, that is, under 
givm conditions, a community with a birth rate of 20 would have a 
ratio two-thirda that of a oonunumty havmg a birth rate of 30 
Tlia ratio of children under 6 to women 20 to 44 years of age is 
affected by three largely mdependent variables. The specific birth 
rate; (6) the death rate of children under 5; and (c) the age distribution 
of the women within the group 20 to 44 years of age. The ratios of 
ehiMren to women could only be translated mt<f terms of birth rates 
if toe mortahty of children under 6 were toe same m all groups and 
if toe diatnbutiona of toe women m the basic group were also the 
same These ratioc can, however, be used for comparative purposes 
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if wc bear m mind their limitation^ luit tliene ration r*>all\ meanun 
IS the effecti\e reproduction of the diffi rent groups 

When due allowance is made for the niimlKT of < hildrcn tiecHhii to 
replace the people who die (see Chap \ lU) in a given tlion the 

size of the excess shows us the numWr of children available for 
increase m that group ^VTien this excom (or deficieni v ) la focpreHaed 
m terms of the ratio it bears to the numl>or needcil for replacement, 
then we have an index of increase, using their index of increnao we 
may compare different communities and get a fairly arc urate notion 
of their relative rates of increase The ratio of children to women is 
fully as useful as the birth rate m stiidjnng the effet tive reproduction 
of groups because it is leas affected W the abnonnal age and sex 
composition than the crude birth rate and also becHiise the census 
count of the groups dealt with here is undoubtedh niore accurate * 
than the registration of births in a considerable part of the registra- 
tion area Besides, there is a considerable part of our population for 
which we do not have any birth data m 1920 

By way of lUustratmg the use of those ratios of children to women 
m ascertammg the reproduction of different groups we maj cite the 
fact that Massachusetts had a crude birth rate of 23 6 in 1920, and 
Kansas one of 22 3 * Death rates of children imder 5 were 21 1 and 
12 9, respectively This difference m child mortality, together with 
differences in the age constitution of the women 20 to 44, resulted m 
Massachusetts having fewer children under 5 per l,(X)0 white women 
20 to 44 than Kansas, as shown by the ratios of children of 490 and 
582, respectively^ The difference m these ratios is 19 per cent m 
favor of Kansas, although the crude birth rate showed that Massa- 
chusetts w'as in the lead by a httle more than 5 per cent Thus it 
appears that the study of the ratio of children to women will throw 
considerable new light on the actual processes of population growth 
in the United States 

> Lest what has lost been said give a tslss impnesion of the arewiicy ct tlM eeoMH e«Mt of ehiklnn It 
Will be well to note that a study to determine omissiom in Wesfeinitone D t indicates a considerable 
uodertnumeratlon of young children TPhte may powibly amoaiU to M laoefe as 5 per cwt of ail cbfldmt 
under s among whites and 13 percent among Negroes This study* llowtfir wasycry liinited inseopeand 
does not justify our changing the ratios derived from the pubUshwl cmm reeuHs Moreover tbeee omis- 
sions are not equally greet in eU locemiee For this r«Mon the ratioe of cfeftdiatt to women la the dKlifwt 
groups of the white population need in this study wlh not be eorreoted for omMons, <or it is beltovea that 
In attempting to do so on the basis of the study r^irmd to many errors would be Introilnced which would 
render the ratios less reliable than they are wtthom eorrectloos Whm, however, eomparisona am mada 
between groups not equally affected by underenuraeratiom for aiampla , whites aad Negroea, or wbea the 
absolute size of the ratio is of gmt importance attention wUl be called to this fi«t of undicsaunaaration 
See United States Abridged bile Tables, p 9 

* Bureau of the Census Birth Statistks, hW) pp 4A W 
7 Calculated from Detailed Table I 
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RATIOS OP CHILDREN TO WOMEN, BY STATES » 

rACTOKB WHICH lim.n»NOHl POPHI^ATION OBOWTH 

It hu been known for several decades to students of our populatton 
growth that foretgn-bom women raase laiger faxmhes than native 
women. This is so obvious m any city that most observers are prone 
to conclude out of hand that the older stock everywhere is dying out. 
This has been the subject of much exaggeration and has had the effect 
of focufong attention upon the nationahty aspects of our population 
growth to the almost complete ignoring of aspects of equal, if not 
greater, importance Particularly have the social and economic con- 
ditions which encourage or reprera the growth of population been 
Ignored These factors are of greater importance than the nationahty 
factors, chiefly for two reasons 

In the first place, unbiased study reveals httle m the nature of 
fundamental genetic differences between our old^ native stock and 
the newer foreign-bom groups Differences m temperament and 
training are hkdiy to issue m different mental attitudes toward many 
of the most fundamental aspects of life, but such differences m values 
assigned to the “goods” of life certainly can not be attributed to 
essential superiontiee or mfenonties of genetic constitution If, 
therefore, we ever wish to exercise an effective ocmtrol over the pro- 
cesMS of p<qpulation growth we can not look upon the exclusion of 
certem groups of foreign bom as more than a prelumnaiy step taken 
togsm tune for a more fundamental study of the processes of mtemal 
p(q;>ulsUon growtii as they are now bemg detemuned by the selective 
forces at work 

In the second place, although the genetic constitution of mdivid- 
uab and groupa can not, so far as we know, be chained by anything 
exosiit selective breeding, the processes of populahon growth can be 
oontndled to a considerable extant by conscious modification of the 
soc i al and economic conditums of eveiy day life 

In this study the whole question of the genetic constitution of 
diffsMnt groups and nationalittes will be put aside and attention will 
be focused on those economic and social conditions which seem to 
have more or leas influence m determining the growth (or dedme) of 
population m different communities m thia country at the present 
time 

* ^ 1* cowpUort* tht C l i oii w l oti QBCnly only wblto womm wflj bo oonsldoiod In tbo grootor 

PNrt ftMi mmogi'tph. Ttedliciiifkkacifttoiittiosfif cliildrontowoiiiianaiii09QsN€iBro6Bazi4tli6 ''OtJur 

i»kfi d ••kiVK pBpttlatlott wlU b» ioond to CimpbK VH. 
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NATi^iT^^NB^Mlwxr'coNWTiov”^ WoMitv 20 to 44 Vkaiw or A«e, 

Per CfcVT OF Foreigv-bork^ Katio Im>*x, and 

AND States 1920 » in thx Totai I ofi lation »r I>ivihions 


A r*m lOOO WOUZH !| 
» TO 44 TXAIM €iW AOS 'I 


mPAs, JHmm 

SOSH TO 

Ti%s wmttu ^ 


DIVI8IOK AND STATS 


t- nttsd Statss * . 

New England 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
\ emiont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic 
New York 
Now Jersey 
Pennsylvania . 

East North Central 
Ohio . . 

Indiana - - . 

Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa . . 

Missouri 

North Dakota . . 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

South Atlantic 
D^awfu^ 

Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 

Mississippi . . 

West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Orwgon 

Calftomia 


All women 


nmIw 'VSi®' 

white born 

whita 


Marrisfi widow 
e<l or divrwmd ' 

women | 

nwit* 

white horn i 
wnite I I 


Mecriwt 
wldnweil 
<ir di 
vcinv*! 
women 


Percent 
j t foreign 
' bom 
J whitee in 
$ total pop- 


A ^ ® iF a ^ Detailed Table I column F obtained by dividing eoluxnn B bv oohimn 

Popuia^n ToSf column D by column C column U ftrom Fourteenth C ensue HeporU^ vS^Tl 

1 ^MMvewh^te ohUdmn per 1 000 tonicn bant white wameo bjr the Dumber per 

’ District of Columbia Included Not shown separately 



ftoOM 1.— Chiujuk UlTOMt 6 P*B 1,000 NiTiT* Whit* Wokhh 20 to 44 Y*abb or Aoi: 1920 




Figtob 2.— Childebn Under 5 per 1,000 Fobeion-Born White Women 20 to 44 Years op Age 1920 
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HATIO OF CHIlI>3ElE3Sr TO WOMEN 


NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN 


Table 1 1 proves beyond question that being native or foreign bom 
IB only one factor m determining the number of children women bear 
Indeed a careful scrutmy of these data makes one wonder whether it 
IS the chief factor or whether nativity merely masks other elements 
of a more fundamental nature in their influence on the birth rate or 
the number of children in the family 

North Carolina, which stands highest m the ratio of children to 
native white women, has over two and two-fifths times as many 
children per 1,000 women as California which stands lowest North 
Carolina also stands at the top m ratio of children to native white 
married * women with a ratio two and one-third greater than that of 
California, at the bottom of the list These extreme differences 
between States as regards the ratio of children to native white women 
are, however, but slightly greater than the differences between them 
m the ratios of children to foreign-bom white women West Virgima 
with 1,231 chikiren per 1,000 fore^n-bom white women, has more 
than twice the ratio of Georgia with 560, and the ratio of 1,333 
children per 1,000 foreign-bom white married women m North 
Dakota is more than twice the 658 of Georgia Clearly neither native 
women nor forngu-bom womm is a homc^neous group as regards 
the number of children m their families 
The compansonB made above represent the extremes between 
States, but when the iarger gec^graphic divisions are compared we 
stai find m^ked differmices m the ratio of children to women The 
£ast South Central States, with a latio of 734 childr^i to all native 
white women, have almost twice as high a ratio as the Pacific States, 
with 388, while the New ^England States are but httle higher than 
the Pacific (See Table 11 ) Among the foreign bom the range is 
smaller, but the West North Cmitral States, with 849 children per 
1 ,000 foTBign-bom white women, stand considerably higher than the 
Pacific States, with 582 


About all that can really be said is that the foreign-bom women 
vary leas widely t han the native women m this respect 

It M interroting to note m passing, that in a considerable propor- 
tion of the States, a high percentage of foreign-bom whites in the 
total population (aee Table 11, column G) is accompanied by a high 

(columns E and F) This relation between 
a hii^ pei^ti^ of foreign-boon whites m the population and a 
ratio of children to foreign-bom mothers as compared with the ratio 

hll S mtive^^ (natav^foreign ratio mdex} does not 

hold for ail Sta^ Pacidc States are a conspicuous exception 

But m the Southern States where there are praoticaUy no immigrants 


isusedtoincaudealso 
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and in the Northeastern States 'where there are large numbers of 
immigrants, this relationslup between a large or a small proportion 
of foreign bom in the population and a high or low" native-foreign 
ratio mdex is very clearly marked Of the New hngland Statna, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut have considerably 
higher native-foreign ratio mdeves (see Table 11) than Nlaine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, and the^ also have a larger proiiortion of 
foreign bom In the central part of the country and through the 
Mountain States, there are some excerptions to this rein turn, for 
example, Ohio and Indiana, with smaller proportions of foreign-bom 
whit©s*m the population than Illmois and Miclugan, >et with higher 
native-foreign ratio mdexes These differences are not very great 
Nevertheless, the tendency of the native w"omen to have fewer 
children where immigrants are numerous, or perhaps of foreign-bom 
women to hav^e many children where the foreign bom are numerous, 
IS sufficiently apparent to suggest that there is some truth in General 
Walker’s theory® that the immigrants entermg a comnumitv are not 
a direct addition to its numbers but rather serve as substitutes for 
births which would have taken place had they been excluded 

It appears, how^ever, that there are other conditions more im- 
portant in determmmg the native birth rate of communities than 
the presence or absence of unnugrants m considerable numbers 
It seems probable that the very nature of modem commerce and 
industry is such as to cause a decline in the birth rate among the 
people engaged m them It is one of the chief contentions of this 
study that the mdustry and commerce of to-day, issuing as they do 
m city hvmg, undermine the traditional family life of people engaged 
in them, with the consequence that the individual is driven more 
and more to consider bis own interests, apart from his relations to 
life at large When once this mode of v^aluing one’s position m 
life becomes common, a decline m the size of fanulies is inev itable 

The native-foreign ratio indexes m columns E and F of Table 1 1 
will repay further consideration In most cases these mdexes show 
a very much larger ratio of children to foreign-born white women 
than to native white wmmen '* In the entire Umted States, for all 
w"omen 20 to 44, the index is 145 This means that the native 
white women would have to raise almost one-half more children than 
they do m order to equal the foreign-bom white w omen The 
largest mdex, mdicatmg the greatest excess m the ratio of children 

« Walkor Francis A Discussions on Fconcmios and Statistics V ol II pp 422 anti 441 

^ It is rather likely that the underenuraeration of white children under referred to in C hap I is greater 
in the ease of the foreign bom than in the case of the natives If so these indexes would he 1 urger and In 
general the comparisons between the foreign bom and the natives made in this study would unckrstiite 
the actual differences between them Inasmuch jis we ha\e no indication how far this is tlie ease no allow 
ance can be made m the figures used but the reader may be cautioned that the diflwrenoee here given we 
a mmimum 

6621*=*— 31 3 
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to foroign-born women over the ratio of children to natire women 
IS m Connecticut Here the native white women would have to 
raise tw o and one-third times the children they now do to equal the 
nltio of their foreign-bom neighbors In several of the Southern 
States, on the other hand, the mdex is less than 1 0, mdicatmg that 
the native white women raise more children m proportion to their 
own numbers than the foreign-bom white women, and in the re- 
mainder of the Southern States, as also m Utah, Idaho, and Mis- 
souri, the mdexos approach 1 0, indicating practically identical ratios 
of children in the two groups It is m the urban mdustnal States 
of the Northeast that the native-foreign ratio mdex is especially 
high 

MARITAL CONDITION AND PARENTAGE 

The natno-foreign ratio mdex is always greater for all women than 
for mamed ^^omen, due to the fact that a considerably larger propor- 
tion of foreign-bom white women than of native white women are 
mamed Table 12 shows these differences for the more important 
nativity groups For the United States as a whole 74 2 per cent of 
the native white women are mamed while 85 5 per cent of the foreign- 
bom women are married This fact will account for the dijSference 
between the two mdexes referred to above (Table 11, columns E and 
Fi 1 45 and 1 26) for the United States The larger the proportion 
of mamed women m a given age group m any population, the more 
closely the ratio of children to all women wall approach the ratio of 
children to mamed women 

A native-foreign ratio index of 1 26 for married women in the 
United States means that the children (under 5 years of age) among 
the foreign-bom white mamed women are one-fourth more numerous 
than those of nati\6 white mamed women This is certainly an 
important difference, though not as large as is generally supposed 
The comparisons usually made between the native and foreign-bom 
in regard to size of families are based on data gathered m the cities 
of the Northeast mdustnal States, where, as we shall see, the ratio of 
children to foreign-bom women is greatly m excess of that of native 
women (Chaps III and IV) When all States are considered, as is 
done here, the relatively large families of the natives m the Southern 
States and many of the Western States brmg the ratio of children 
to native white women much closer to the ratio for foreign-bom 
white women than is the case m the more highly mdustriahzed sec- 
tions of the country This is clear when the native-foreign ratio 
indexes for the New England and the Middle Atlantic States are 
wmpared with those for the Southern, Mountam, and West North 
Central States 
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In thp ca'^p of the forei}»n-h«)ni women it is to unflerstHnd 
w'hy a very lai|;e proportion of them sliould be tnarneil • to liml an} 
considerable number of them wiio were not miirneii would lie the 
surprising thing The\ come to this rountrj' iargeh as the wi\is of 
immigrants Comparatneh few inmiigraiit women over 20 \eais of 
age are single As for the foreign-lwini girls under 20 most of them 
live m a communitj which is esseritialh foreign It h hut natural 
that they should be guuleil in their coiuluet b\ the < ustoms of thu 
“old countiy" as expressed in the wishes of their parents ami marry 
at a rather earlj age 

It IS not such an casv matter to aeeoimt for the lower proportion 
of raamed women in the nati\e population- esp«‘cialh for the \erv 
low proportion among the natiM' white w<imeri of fonsgu or mixed 
parentage Among the nati\e white population of native parentage 
we would expect that the percentage married would be somewhat 
lower than among the foreign bora There are alw av s a considerablo 
number of women who do not inam beeaube of poor health Sudi 
women do not migrate, hence, tluw are largeh absent from mir 
foreign-bom population Furthermore, a certain famih and com- 
munity pressure favoring early mami^te which, apparenth, is still 
exerted on girls of foreign birth is largeh reinov ed in the ( ase of native 
women of native parentage A certain luimher of these do not 
marry until relativelj late m life and thus cut down the proportion of 
mamed w'omen at the ages when they are most likely to contnbiito 
children to the next generation Besides, m the native white popu- 
lation of native parentage, the proportion of joung women 20 to 
24, that IS, below the age at which mamage is general among natives, 
IS a much larger part of all w omen 20 to 44 than among the foreign- 
bom women These factors will go far to explain the differences 
between the foreign-born white women and the native white women 
of native parentage m proportion of mamed women Thev do not, 
however, throw any hght on the differences between States m their 
proportions of mamed women 
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Tabli: 12 — Pub Cent Married and Rank op Women 20 to 44 Years op 
Aoe, bt Nativity, por Divisions and States 1920 » 
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The differences between States m the proportion of married 
women of the same nativity group are to be explained largely on the 
basis of the degree of rurality of the State The most casual mspec- 
tion of Table 12 will show that, in general, the highly mdustnahzed 
States rank low in the proportion of married women m all nativity 
groups, while the rural States rank high If columns E and P m 
Table 15 (the per cents of the white population that are rural) are 
studied in connection with Table 12, the correspondence m the native 
population between a high mamage rate, a high percentage of rural 
population and a high ratio of children to native white women, is 
quite marked, and is very sigiuficant as will be shown m due time 
At present, however, particular attention is called to the fact that, 
as a rule, a State holds much the same rank m the proportion of 
mamed women m each of the four nativity groups considered here 
although, as would be eapeeted, there are a good many exceptions m 
the case of the foreign-bom women (Table 12) Massachusetts, for 
example, is the lowest (48) m all four groups. New York is 44 m three 
groups and 45 in the other The Northeastern States are generally 
quite low in all groups, the foreign-bom women m Pennsylvama 
being the outstanding exception At the other extreme, the West 
South Central and Mountam States are, with a few exceptions, high 
in all groups 

In general, the conditions that seem to favor a high marriage rate 
are thoee existing where agnculture is the leadmg mterest of the 
State and those discouragmg mamage are urban livmg and non- 
agricultural work 

The fact that m all but two States (Wisconsin and Utah) the propor- 
tion of mamed women among the native bom of foreign or mixed 
parentage is lower than among the native white women of native 
parentage is to be explamed m part by the difference m the hvmg 
conditions of these two groups Table 13 shows that the native bora 
of foreign or mixed parentage hve much more largely in cities than 
tlw native born of native parentage Briefly, whereas the native 
white* of foreign or mixed parentage constitute 21 5 per cent of the 
total population, they are 28 9 per cent of the urban but only 13 6 
per cent of the rural population In cities of over 500,000 they 
are 37 6 per cent of the population and it is precisely m the larger 
citie* that mamage is least frequent as can be seen by referring to 
Table 21. ® 
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Table 19 (Chap III) sho\^s that m titles over 100,000 thoihffer^m es 
in the proportion of natne white manied women of native parentage 
and native white niaraed women of foreign or nuxeil parentage, are 
considerably less than between the same groups in the States (Table 
12, Chap II ) Thus in New York State the per ci at of mamed nativ e 
white women of native parentage exceeds the per cent of mamed 
native white women of foreign or mi\eil parentage b;v 6 9 points but 
m New York City by oiilv i 2 points, m Buffalo 1 9 points, m 
Rochester by ^ 5 points, m Svraeuse b> b 1 points, and in Albany by 
2 4 points Thus, the excess m the big cities of the State averages just 
about half of that m the State as a whole In Rhode Island the per 
cent excess of mamed native white women of native parentage is 9 1 
points and m Prov idince 7 G points If one goe^ through these* Tables 
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i l J rnitl 1<») and Jw^ars in mmd thn date m Table 13 on the proportions 
fd the did# r< nt nativity groups h'ving m conimuiuties of different 
mj!^. It t>iH*oiiu'<i ificreaHjngl^ clear that a considerable part of the 
difference Ijetueeri the p« r conta of native white women of native 
fmrt*ntage who are mamed and the per cents of native white women 
of foreign or iiuxihI parentage who are married is due to the fact that 
tfie latter live chiefly m the cities 

The reaaona for the differences in proportion of married women m 
the ciUea will lie dLH< us«ed in the followning chapter The fact that 
native w hite women of foreign or mixed parentage find it more gener- 
ally nec^-^arv to w ork at gainful occupations than native white w omen 
of native pareniagt affects the comparati\e marriage rate Smce the 
tH onornic difficiiltieH encountered in settmg up a home and mamtam- 
mg n in an iridiiatrahziHi coxnmumty probably fall more heavily upon 
the children of uumigrants than upon those of the native born, it 
aeemii natural that these children of foreign or mixed parentage should 
show greater hesitancy m undertaking this enterprise and should be 
more frequently employed outside the home than native women of 
native parental^ (See Table 14 ) 

Still another factor that may contribute to the greater reluctance 
of women of foreign or mixed parentage to marry is the probably 
greater lack of knowledge of birth-control methods on their part than 
on the part of women of native parentage There may be also selec- 
tive factors m mamag© which tend to lower the rate for the native 
womtm of foreign or mixed parentage, such as general disorganization 
of life attendant upon bemg reared m a foreign family m an environ- 
ment where everytlimg is a misfit to some extent 

discussed probably account in large measure for 
the differences m the proportion of mamed women m the different 
nativity and locality groups As the discussion proceeds it will be 
found that some of these factors are also important m explainina* 
^erencee m ih© ratios of children to women m the different groups 
reaaonable inference from this fact appears to be that many of 

postpone orfoiegomainag© 

ilua view w-ill be discussed more fully later ^ 

In 'TaW® 15, the States are arranged according to tiaeir rank m the 

nf nught have some casual connection with the ratio 

“ * '“S* ol correspond- 

fiu-v oeiween the ratio of <hddren m a State and the nronortum nf 1 += 

population that is rural (columns A and E) Thus of the 10 
r»knwh.gh«t (,-.,0) m the ret.o of chUdrin tfiL 6r^f^ 

.» U.e pr„p„rt»„ of ru„d popnI...„„ .„d 3 others S 
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respect Utah is the onlv State Vtiih a \erv high ratio (ranking 3) of 
children -^hich has a lo\% proportion (32) of rural population If the 
20 States ranking highest {1“*20) in ratio of children are < onsidcred it 
\m 11 be found that onlv 4 rank loi;^er than 20 in the proportion of rural 
population At the other end, of the 20 States ranking lowest (29-48) 
in the ratio of children only 2 rank higher, that is, 1-29, in the pro- 
portion of the population that is rural This very close correspond- 
ence between the degiee of ruralitv and the ratio of childien is qmto 
striking and is one of the most important facts brought out in this 
study and one that will be recurred to a numlier of times 

The next factor to be taken account of here is the relation between 
the ratio of children to nativ'e white women and tht extent to which 
these women are the children of foreign or mixed parentage (columns 
A and G) In general, the higher the ratio of children to native 
white women the lower the proportion of native white women 20 to 
44 who are of foreign or mixed parentage Of the 10 States having 
the highest ratios of children (ranking 1 to 10) 7 fall within the 10 
(ranking 39 to 48) havnng the smallest proportion of native white 
women of foreign or mixed parentage One other, New Mexico (37) 
just misses mclusion and only 2, Idaho (20) and Utah (8), rank 
rather high m the proportion of native white women of foreign or 
mixed parentage Of the States ranking 11 to 20 in ratio of children, 
only 3 have a rank of 1 to 20 m proportion of native white women of 
foreign and mixed parentage Two of these, South Dakota (6) and 
North Dakota (2), have high percentages of rural population At 
the other extreme, of the 10 States haxmg the lowest ratio of children 
to women (ranking 39-48) 4 rank 1 to 10 m proportion of native 
white women of foreign or mixed parentage, and the other 6 rank 
10 to 20 m this respect The Pacific Coast States are those most 
markedly out of Ime here as in many other comparisons 

This mv^erse relationship between the ratio of children to native 
white women and the proportion of native white women of foreign 
or mixed parentage can be explained m large part by the fact that 
native white women of foreign or mixed parentage live chiefly m 
the larger cities of the more highly urbanized States Thus a^ain 
urban and rural hving must be taken mto consideration as an 
important factor 

WOMEN GAINFUTiLY FMPLOYED 

The relationship between the employment of women, (columns A 
and I, Table 15) and the ratio of children in the native white pop- 
ulation IS also clearly marked A high ratio of children is not always 
present w here few w omen are employed out of the 20 States ranking 
highest m children, 16 rank 29-48, that is, among the 20 lowest m 
the proportion of women gainfully employed At the other extreme, 
of the 20 States rankmg lowest (29-48) m the ratio of children, 16 
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Tahiti: — St atkh Rankcp According to the Number of CHii.r>RBN- U nder 

5 rKH 1»(KK) Native White Women 20 to 44 Years of Age, by Maritae 
Condition, with Peh Cents and Rankings for Certain Other Factors 
1920 * 
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rank 1 to 20 m proportion of employed \%oTn<'n North and South 
Carolina are the tuo most outstanding exceptions in this respect, hut 
Florida and Georgia are also coiisulerabh out of line The re<ent 
rapid moNcment of cotton manufacturing into the South has dravn 
man^ nati\e -women and girls mto the nulls, but apparently the 
customs regarding mamage and childbeanng which were prevalent 
among them when thev wore living m rural districts still persist m 
their new' surroundings The practice of birth control seems to have 
made little headway among them as jet, with the result that the 
number of cluldren bom and surviving is large ^\e have an exactly 
parallel case m the recently arrived ininugrants whoso customs 
regarding mamage and childbearmg have been developed m com- 
munities m the “old countries” and brought to the new country 
where they siimv'C almost intact for jears 

Here again attention must be called to the fact that in the very 
nature of the case, by reason of the census definition of gainful 
employment, most rural States have a small proportion of women 
gamfuUy employed It has been shown above that gainful employ- 
ment of women means fewer mamiages and now it is found that it 
also means fewer children Since gainful employment for women is 
characteristic of the city rather than of the country, it is city liv'mg 
which makes this relationship so close 

FOREXO^-BORN WOMEN 

In Table 16 the States are ranked accordmg to the ratio of children 
to foreign-bom white wnmen There are sev^eral interesting differ- 
ences m the order of the States when ranked on this basis as com- 
pared wTith their order m Table 15 New Mexico, West Yirgmia, 
and Utah are the only States rankmg m the first 10 m both tables 
New Mexico and West Virgmia are distinctly rural States, the former 
ranking 6 and the latter 12 in this respect Utah is agam an excep- 
tion as we have seen above Mormomsm is apparently a sufficiently 
important factor in family life in Utah to influence the size of families 
m that State This wull be discussed at more length in Chapter VII 

Most of the other States which stand high m the ratio of children to 
nativ'e white women are vv'ell dowm m rank of children to foreign-bom 
women This is particularly true of the Southern States The very 
highly mdustnalized States, w ith the exception of Pennsylv^ama, tend 
to be low in both tables along with the Pacific States and Nevada, 
although there are several obvious exceptions Thus w^e may say 
that although industrialization and urbanization imdoubtedly tend 
to lower the birth rate among the foreign bom as well as among the 
native women they hav^e a more marked effect on the latter This, of 
course, is what we should expect smee the foreign-lx)m w^omen are slow 
to discard their old-world attitudes toward family hie and children 
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Tabi K 16 — Statkb Ravki:d According to Ncmber of Childbent Under 5 per 
jh OH nos -BORN W HITE WoMEN 20 TO 44 ^ BARS OP Age, bt Maritad Con- 
dition, WITH Per Cent« and Rankings for Certain Other Factors 1920 ^ 
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It IS interesting? to note some of the dilTerenees in the ranking? of 
particular States in ratio of children to nati\e white women and to 
foreign-born white women, resfiet ti\elv Ihe mf)st striking shifts m 
rank among the highly industrialized States are PonnH\ 1\ aina, from 
33 to 3, Connecticut, from 44 to S, New Jerse\ , from 4 ^ to IM, \Iu hi- 
gan, from 29 to 14 , and Ohio, from 37 to 12 In e\er\ < ast among the 
industrial States the rank of the State m ratio of children to foreign- 
bom women is higher than its rank to native women Vmong the 
distmctly rural States, on the other hand, the shift is in the opposite 
direction wuth few exceptions The follow ing examples show the 
trend North Carobna, from 1 to 44, ^irkansas, from 2 to South 
Carolma, from b to 38, North Dakota, from 11 to 2, West \ irgmia, 
from 4 to 1 , Tennessee, fiom 14 to 42, Georgia, from 9 to 4S, Alabama, 
from 5 to 27, and Mississippi, from 8 to lb 

In contrast wuth the South and the Northeast most of the Nliddle 
Western States occupy about the same position in both tables It 
may be significant in this connection that m the Middle West the 
cities are not clearly doinmant, nor are they negligible, the nativnty 
composition of the population is practically the same m both country 
and city, and the foreign bom are almost all of northwest European 
ongm The result is that Nebraska shifts from 23 to 18, Kansas 
from 24 to 17, Iowa from 2b to 25, Minnesota from 27 to 20, and 
Wisconsm from 25 to 13 

It should also be noted that m the States considered as umts there 
does not appear to be any very close relation between the per <ent of 
the foreign bom w ho are of the new immigration (Table 16, columns A 
and I) and the ratio of children to foreign-bom white women West 
Virgmia, ranking 1 m ratio of children ranks 4 m per cent of the foreign 
bom of the new immigration, but North Dakota, ranking 2 m ratio of 
children ranks 36 in this respect and of the 10 States ranking highest 
in ratio of children, only 4 rank 10 or abov^e m per cent of foreign 
bom of the new immigration One other, Connecticut, ranks 11, 
the other 5 rank 24, 27, 36, 42, and 45 Large numbers of children 
are not peculiar to the new immigrants as is often assumed It 
appears that the immigrants, hke the natives, raise larger famihes 
when they hve imder rural conditions than when they live in cities, 
hence the '‘old’' immigrants m the rural States very frequently have 
ratios of children to women larger than the "new” immigrants m 
the cities At this point a word of caution must be added The 
comparison of “old” and “new” immigrants by States is undoubtedly 
calculated to conceal a considerable part of any real diffetenca thaii 
exists between them The “new” immigrants are largely city dwellers 
living in the more highly industrialized States, while a considerable 
portion of the “old” immigrants live in rural localities It will be 
necessary to mvestigate the differences between these two immigrant 
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groups m ratios of children under conditions where var 3 ?Tng degrees 
of rurahtj^ do not complicate the problem before there can be any as- 
surance what the situation is This will be attempted for cities 

Among the foreign bom as among the natives there seems to be a 
fairiv close connection between the percentage of employed women 
and the ratio of children A high ratio of children is in general pres- 
ent in those States where a small proportion of women are gamfuUy 
employed and vice versa Connecticut is the most conspicuous ex- 
ception, ranking 8 in ratio of children and 7 m per cent of women 
employed New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
ranking 36, 37, and 28, respectively , in ratio of children rank 1,2, and 
i m j>er cent of employ^ women In spite of some exceptions, 
however, there can be no reasonable doubt that the gainful employ- 
ment of women tends to reduce the number of children among the 
foreign Ixim as well as among the natives In this connection it 
should be noted that the per cent of foreign-bom women gamfuUy 
employed tends to be large in the States which are highly mdustnalized 
and low m the agricultural States, as w as the case wnth the native white 
women Thus again rural and urban conditions are encountered 
as factors affecting the size of the family Employment of women for 
wages outside the home tends to reduce the birth rate and the sur- 
vival rate, while mral living with full emplo 3 maent at home — and very 
strenuous employment it is m farm homes — encourages the raismg 
of large families 

It 18 also of interest that there appears to be no very close connection 
between the per cent of foreign-bom whites m the population (Table 
16, columns A and G) and the ratio of children to foreign-bom women 
In the 10 States having the highest ratios of children only 2 are m the 
first 10 as ri^ards a high per cent of foreign-bom population At 
the other extreme, 4 of the lowest 10 m ratio of children are also 
among the lowest 10 m per cent of foreign bom Other rankmgs m 
ratios and per cents which show that this relationship is of little sig- 
nificance are West Virgmia, 1 and 37, New York 40 and 4, Massachu- 
setts 37 and 2, California 47 and 10, Mississippi 16 and 46, and Illi- 
nois 31 and 13 The Southern States alone tend to have 
rankings m both respects This is probably due to the fact that m 
the South the foreign bom are a selected group quite different from 
the larger foreign-bom groups m the Northern States They belong 
much more largely to the commercial class than the foreign bom in 
most Northern States That this class always has a low birth rate 
has been pointed out m Chapter I and will be shown m succeeding 
cbapteiw 

UaSANrSM AND BIRTH RATE 

In this compariBon by States of the ratios of children to women, 
both native and foreign born, several facts stand out quite clearly 
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(a) The ratio of children to for<»ign-bom ^vomen is much larger than 
the ratio to native ’^omen (45 per cent greater m the ease of all uomen 
and 26 per cent greater m the case of inamed i^omen), (6) a much 
larger proportion of foreign bom than of nati\e women are mame<l, 
(c) more native women of nati\e parentage are married than nati\o 
women of foreign or nu.\ed parentage, (rf) the rlifferences between 
States m ratio of children to native white women and to foreign-bom 
white women are greater in many cases tlian the differences between 
the ratios of these two nativity groups in the same States All these 
facts call for explanation 

Cert am explanations have been 8uggestc*d already, for example the 
unequal distribution of the people of different nativity groups m dif- 
ferent types of communities, and the wa^ m whi< h differing d^^reea 
of urbam/ation seem to be connected with sexeral of these other 
differences This chapter is not the place to go into this last matter 
m any detail but since it is the central idea m the stud^ it will not be 
out of place to show verv briefly how even the differences in ratios 
between the natice and the foreign bom tie up with the belief that 
urbanism is the chief factor in the declme of the birth rate m this 
country at the present time 

The foreign bom have a relatively unrestricted birth rate not be- 
cause they are foreign bom nor because the;^ are of certam nationali- 
ties, but because they are less urbanized, exen though lixmg m cities, 
than most of our native population The foreign bom, both men and 
women, are dommated to a great extent the attitudes toward life 
brought wnth them from their rural communities m the ‘^old country 
Only a few of them slough off these habits of thought, these mental 
attitudes, soon enough to materially affect the size of their famihes 
The few who do are generally those who get ahead financiaily fairly 
early m hfe and wish to be accepted as members of native groups 
where children are few, hence to be m fashion, they too, limit their 
famihes 

In effect, then, practicallx all the differences between native and 
foreign-bom white women as regards proportion of married women 
and ratio of children seem to arise out of differences in attitudes of 
mmd due to differences m the environments m which they have been 
reared, and these differences of en\ironment are chiefly, though not 
wholly, the differences due to urban and rural modes of life It is 
necessary to make certain qualifications of this general position and 
some additions of factors of significance, but these are beiiexed to be 
of secondary miportance as compared wnth the mfluence of urban and 
rural hving conditions upon mental attitudes toward marriage and 
family life 

It IS, of course, inaccurate to speak of urban and mral as though 
they represented the same kinds of environment at all times and 
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places Rural Italj and Croatia are certainly different from rural 
a and California In their effect on the mental attitudes of people, 
however, rural Italy and rural Iowa are probably more akm and have 
more m common than rural Iowa and Des Momes, certainly than 
rural lo^a and Chicago Lakowise, Berlm and Boston are vastly 
different, but m their effects on the size of family desired are much 
alike, probably more alike than Boston and Jackson County, N C 
It la not possible to go into this matter m more detail here but m a 
later chapter an attempt will be made to justify these opimons 

It IS a \crv common belief that increasing stenhty and complexity 
of cmlization go together, mdeed are inevitably bound together 
It IS a w oll-ostahlished fact that sterility is more frequent m the 
nati\e bom m our cities than in other classes Table 17 shows that 
stenhty is about twice as great among white women of native parent- 
age as among white women of foreign parentage except m rural Ohio 
where there is very little difference It also shows that stenhty is 
far more common m the cities than in the rural coimties although these 
eepecial counties include considerable urban populations In fact, the 
per cent of stenhty of native white women of native parentage m 
the rural counties is less than that of the white women of foreign 
parentage m the cities of Cleveland and Mmneapohs and m the State 
of Rhode Island Sterility, whatever its cause, seems to be largely a 
result of urban hvir^ This fact seems to many people to support 
the behef that the increase of civilization mevitably results in an 
increase of stenhty 


Tavl* 17 — P«k Cent op Woum ^ Under 46 Years op Age and Married 
XU TO -su Ykaj^ Uearing No Chiddben, Cdassipied bt Nativity as De- 
Country op Birth op Both Parents, for 3 Selected States 
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But though urban living does increase stenhty it is not because of 
•ny inherent decline m the fertility of urban women but rather 
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because it fosters attitudes of rnmd unfavorable to cluldlxanng m 
general, and laigo fanubos in partuular Furthirmort tho sttrilitv 
■with which physicians are best acquainted is that of the better paid 
classes and this is just the group m which living is most abnormal m 
tho sense that it repn sents tho greatest departure from the customary 
modes of liv mg among our ancestors The largo amount of so-called 
phv siological sterility found bv phvsicians whoso cluntele is among 
the upper classes is, then, not to bo regarded as prcxif of anv inherent 
dechne m fecunditv in this group, but rather as proof that many 
people have not vet learned how to live under conditions where th<\ 
have an economic surplus xVnv declme in the fecundity, that is, m 
the actual capacitv to produce children of tho upper classes is in 
other words, not a problem of racial phvsiologv but of individual 
physiology which anses out of the habits of modern urban life of the 
well to-do classes It follows, then, that no explanation of differences 
m the birth rates of different groups which involves the assumption of 
a dechne in the capacity of women to produce children, duo to other 
than personal causes, can be accepted 

The various factors which appear to be important m determining 
the ratio of children to vyomen from these tomparisons between States 
will be investigated more fully in succeeding chapters 
6621“— 31 i 
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RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN IN CITIES OF 
100,000 INHABITANTS AND OVER 

DlFFEREVCtS BETWEEN STATES AND LARGE CITIES 

\a shown in Table 18 the ratio of children to women for the differ- 
ent nativity anti mantal groups is considerably lower in the large 
cities than m the States (Table 11) The difference is specially strik- 
ing for the native population In the United States as a whole the 
ratio of children to native w'hite women 20 to 44 is 538, while in these 
cities the ratio for the same group is 341, or 57 8 per cent higher in 
the States than m these cities For mamed women in the same 
nativity groups the ratios are 725 and 512, respectively, or 41 6 per 
cent higher in the United States than m these big cities For the for- 
eign-lwm white women 20 to 44 in the United States the ratio is 779, 
and in these cities 679, or 14 7 per cent higher in the country as a 
w hole than m the cities For foreign-bom mamed women the ratios 
are 911 and 819, respectively, or 11 2 per cent higher m the whole 
Umteii States than m the big cities Thus it is evident that the 
foreign-bom white women in the Umted States as a whole differ 
from the foreij^ bom in the large cities m respect to the ratio of chil- 
dren by only one-fourth to one-tlurd as much as the native white 
women of the same groups 

The most obv lous explanation of this small difference betw een the 
hnited States and the big cities in ratio of children to foreign-bom 
white women lies in the fact that these women hve largely m the cities, 
especially m the big cities Consequently the ratio for the Umted 
States IS heavily weighted by the city-dwelhng foreign-bom women 
Of more significance than this obvious explanation, the chief fact of 
social importance is that foreign-bom whites, no matter where they 
iiiay bc'ttle m this country, come laigely from rural commumties or 
ghetto distncts where the standards of life are favorable to rearing 
large famihes In only a small proportion of these women are these 
standank mmlihed early enough m life to have much influence upon 
the number of children liom Hence immigrant women tend to bear 
children up to the limit of their capacity no matter where they hve 
m this country Modifications m this tendency will be pomted out 

later but as regards recent immigrants the statement describes the 
conditions quite accurately wie 

uidication of the differences between the whole Umted 
btates and these laige cities is m the mdex of the ratio of children of 
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foreign-bom \^hite women to the ratio of children of native t\hitc 
'women (column E, Table 18) For all women 20 to 44 this index 
IS 1 99 m these cities as compared with I 4% in the United States, 
and for marned women it is 1 (jO as against 1 2b, or o\er one-third 
higher for all women and o\er one-fourth higher for married women 
m these big cities than m the Nation as a w hole It is the more or le«-s 
vague realization that foreign-lxim white women in the <ities have 
nearlv twTce (1 09 times) as manv children us native white women 
that has led man^ people to lament the filling up of our country wuth 
the children of immigrants, not realizing that our rural population is 
largely native, having onlv^ 0 5 per cent* of foreign bom, and that it 
still has a fairly high birth rate 

Tablf 18 — CniLunEN Undir 5 pir 1 000 Women 20 to 4t \ i ars or A of, by 

NATIVIT'k AND MaRITAL CONDITION, N ATI V E-FOHi It N K\TIO InDEX. AND 

Per Cent of Forugn-borv Whites in Totai Poiteation, for Cities 

OF 100,000 Inhabitants and Ovi R Irranged Vccording to hiFi 1020 ‘ 
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54. 

7 

69 

55.2 

70 

52.2 

68 

74.4 

63 

9 


Gi). 1 

49 

61 8 

49 

88.2 

65 

8 

42 

68.0 

44 

62.1 

46 

81 8 

6» 

4 

35 

, 69 3 

41 

69 5 

23 

80.4 

62. 

5 

54 1 

i (A 9 

51 

60 3 

54 

80 8 

74.5 

29 

75.8 

30 

6© 7 

22 

85 9 

-4 

9 

17 

"7 4 

10 

71 2 

15 

82.2 

t 76 l6 

7 

78.1 

7 

efiiLi 

25 

86.2 

63 

2 

53 

65 5 

52 

61 5 

50 

89 8 

63 

8 

51 1 

65 4 

54 

61 9 

48 

84.5 

75t. 

1 

16 

78.0 

8 i 

70 0 1 

20 

82.9 

"2. 

2 

26 

"4 5 

24 

66 0 j 

27 

S3 9 

-4 


IS 

76w6 

16 

71 6 

12 

9ai 

1 55 

8 

67 

60 2 

66 

6Z6 

67 

79 8 

f 71 

8 

28 

"2.8 

31 

67 7 

28 

84 7 


2 

36 

"1 3 

34 

63 1 

44 

81 9 

61 

9 

55 

64.4 

66 

60 6 

1 53 

82.4 

5 

5 

13 

"7 2 

13 

73.6 

1 0 

8" 0 

79 

1 

4 

79 9 

4 

75 8 

j 3 

93 6 

"5 

9 

10 

76.2 

18 

71,4 

14 

87 4 

"0 

1 

31 

73 4 

27 

65 7 

36 

86 8 

56 

4 

66 

j 62 5 

62 

52. 1 

69 

82 3 

-9 

3 

3 

1 79 9 

3 

72.7 

8 

90 0 

r” 

8 

i 

40 

70 2 

36 

64.1 

41 

87 0 


9 

r i 

69 3 

42 

64.4 

38 

H3 3 

j9 

7 

62 

62.8 

61 

57 1 

61 

85 2 

"5 

9 

11 : 

"6 7 

15 

"0 3 

19 

86 8 

U 

2 

15 1 

"5 4 

21 

74.6 

5 

79 9 

76 

1 

9 

' 76 6 

17 

72.3 

9 i 

85 2 

"5 

9 

12 

1 7" 4 

11 

7a3 

{ 18 

91 3 

65 

2 

46 

69 

39 

61 5 

51 

89 2 

79 

0 

5 

"9 7 

5 

76 6 

1 

88 0 

59 

0 

tt 

61 5 

65 

56L6 

1 65 

82.8 


ft7 


5 

15 

51 


1 Columns A, C E and G from Deta led Table 11 
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RATIO OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN 


Tabik lf>.~PrB CrvT MAERirn, Widowed, oe Divorced and Rank of 
W ourN 2() lo 44 \eak8 of Age, by Nativity, foe Cities of 100,000 In- 
HABiTANra AVD 0\EB Abhanoed Accokding TO SiZE 1920— ContiDued 


t%M C*NT MABarBD WIDOWED OR DIVORCED AND BANK 


CUT 

Nathe white 

Foreign born 
white 

ToUl 

Native 

parenta^^e 

Foreign or 
mixed 
parentage 

■ 

Bank 


\Iwriatl 

Hank 

Married 

Hank 

Mamed 

Hank 

■ 



A 

0 

C 

B 

£ 

F 

G 

H 


flO 7 

69 

63.1 

60 

88 8 

58 

89 7 

13 

lUfiivl Mich 

F*liriDn, N J 

a« « 

32 

73 4 

30 

66 1 

33 

86 8 

25 

m 8 

64 

618 

55 

508 

64 

819 

39 

\ mi»gitDWD. Ohki 

716 


77 3 

12 

70 9 

16 

915 

2 

65.7 

62 

67 2 

47 

59 9 

66 

80 2 

63 

Dii MoIkim, Iowa 

71 4 

29 

73 4 

28 

66.0 

34 

811 

55 

JStw Batllorilj Mrim 

Fall Hlv«r, Mrm 

60.0 

60 

66 1 

50 

50.9 

62 

77 6 

68 

62.6 

71 

617 

72 

51 8 

70 

79 3 

66 

Tranloo, N J 

Isashvilii, Tinn 

67 2 

41 

69 6 

40 

63 5 

43 

90 5 

6 

72.6 

24 

73.7 

26 

61 3 

52 

83 5 

46 

Salt IaUu Cilv, t tah 

CaswlMi, K f 

75 6 

14 

7A3 

22 

75 6 

4 

83 9 

44 

713 

8 

77 7 

9 

73 2 

7 

9L 9 

4 

Korlollt, Va 

77 8 

6 

78.5 

6 

71 6 

13 

90 0 

11 

Albany, K \ 

68 4 

65 

69 3 

67 

56.9 

63 

81 0 

59 

Mtii 

62.7 

70 

59 2 

68 

49 6 

72 

75 5 

69 

{>«l 

Cambrttjita, Mim 

711 
50 7 

27 

73 

712 
53 8 

25 

73 

66 0 
48.4 

35 

73 

90 0 
75 5 

9 

70 

Biictinc, Fa 

714 

25 

73L4 

29 

66 7 

37 

89 5 

14 

Fort Worth, Ta* 

80 3 

1 

80 7 

2 

76 6 

2 

86.9 

24 

SpoHana Waih 

AanaatCtty Kans 

716 
79 9 

22 

2 

75 9 
816 

19 

1 

69 8 
711 

21 

10 

83 4 
914 

47 

3 

60.9 

67 

615 

57 

612 

60 

85 2 

37 


We can not pass from a consideration of differences in the ratios 
of children to all women and to married women without callmg atten- 
tion to Table 19 showmg the proportion of married women m the 
different nativity groups 

The chief reason for the greater difference m the ratios of children 
to ail women and to married women among native white women m 
the large cities than among the foreign-born white women is to be 
found m the differences in the proportions of them who are married 
This difference is very large, the average per cent of all native white 
w omen 20 to 44 married being only 66 5 per cent as compared with 
82 9 per cent of all foreign-bom white women 
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DIFFEREVCKH BIuTWI hS CITIES 

The differences between cities as regards the ratio of children to 
native white women are brought out clearly in Table 20, where the 
cities are ranked according to these ratios 

Ta-ble 20 — Cities of 100 OOO Inhabitants and 0%rK Ranicfd Accohdino 
TO THE XCMBER OF CHILDREN UnDFR 5 I ER I, <KX) ?SATI\E W lilTl- VV OMFK 
20 TO 44 \bars of Aon, bt Marital Condition, with Per Cents and 
Hankincs for CfKTAiNT Othlr Fac'tors 1920 ‘ 


CUT 

CIIIUiBrN T NDE« S PtR 1,000 
NAtlMft VhJIlTK JO , 

to 44 YXASS or AOS j 

___ II 

N %T1\ S % IllTK * 
VboMAN JU To 44 
Yt OF r 

or roKifn v oki 

aiixsn FAKENT ' 

t 

NATDK WHITS 
WOHKX ll> 
YEAHS tir A( S 
A\U OMSK 

t Msrr iLY vu 

All womta 

NttirriiMi wid ' 
ow«*< 1 < r ill 
\ iffceii V, oni»*n ^ 

Pt r c* nt 
of toi d 
UHllMe 
ffchite 

worn** 11 20 
to 44 
ytHTH of 
agi> 

i 

Rtuik 

Per CM nt , 
of tt>taJ 
native 1 


Ratio 

Hank 

Ratio 



Umk 

wmin 
wunien 10 
yearn of 
age and 
over 

Rack 


A 

B 

C 

0 

£ 

F 

G 

H 

Salt Lalce Cit j L tah 

49B 

1 

660 

4 

49 9 

31 

22.2 

69 

Kansas Cit> Kaus 

4V8 

2 

5-3 

21 

24 6 

5- 

23 j 

66 

Camden N J 

AVi 

3 

5 4 

12 

31 0 

50 

25 0 

58 

youngstown Ohio 

441 

4 

592 

13 

44 0 

36 

21 3 

72 

Birmingham Via 

4ai 

6 

543 

30 

a2 

-1 

19; 1 

"3 

Wilmington Del 

424 

6 

580 

14 

25 8 

o5 

25.7 

56 

Baltimore Md- 

41d 

7 

596 

10 

2- 3 

*52 

26.6 

52 

Richmond Borough New York City 

414 

8 

639 

5 

51 8 

28 

26.3 

57 

Akron Ohio 

40H 

9 

5ii 

44 

21 1 

61 

24.9 

61 

Detroit Mich. 

406 

10 

548 

28 

50 4 

30 

26.8 

51 

Scranton Pa 

405 

11 

007 

3 

54.9 

20 

2a7 

35 

Queens Borough 1m ew Vork City 

404 

12 

581 

18 

60 0 

U 

27 8 

44 

Kichmond \ a 

401 

13 

582 

17 

8 0 

-^2 

26.9 

49 

Grand Rapids Midi 

300 

14 

573 

30 

52.0 

27 

29 4 

32 

Dayton Ohio 

306 

15 

) 

524 

39 

21 1 

60 

23.8 

64 

New Orleans La 

396 

16 

570 

23 

26.6 

53 

23.6 

65 

Pittsburgh Pa 

392 

17 

604 

8 

46 5 

34 

26.8 

50 

Reading Pa 

390 

18 

538 

34 

1A7 

65 

31 5 

23 

iMashvilte Tenn 

3»9 

ly 

530 

37 

ae 

70 

25.0 

59 

San Antonio Tex 

389 

i 

517 

45 

2ao 

51 

22.4 

68 

Jersey Citj N J 

381 

21 

603 

9 

sas 

16 

30 5 

j 27 

Milw aukec W is 

381 

22 

587 

15 

66.6 

5 

32.0 

22 

Norfolk, \a 

380 

23 

488 

55 

1 9 4 

68 

21 7 

71 

Fall Ki\ Lr Mass 

3-9 

, 24 

TZi 

1 

78 9 

1 

44 4 

I 

Atlanta Oa 

377 

25 

497 

52 

5 5 

-3 

27 0 

1 

Toledo Ohio 

3-2 

20 

498 

51 

3a2 

44 

25 9 

55 

Philadelphia Pa 

3-0 [ 2- 

506 

25 

41 2 

39 

30 1 

29 

St Paul Minn 

369 

28 

596 

11 

04.7 

6 

12L7 

18 

Lowell Mass 

304 

1 29 

091 

2 

1 67 3 


39 4 

4 

Buffalo N V 

1 364 

i ^ 

558 

20 1 

54.4 

22 1 

1 

27 7 

45 

Trenton N J 

! 304 

i 31 

541 

32 

1 38 4 

43 

2a3 

3S 

Des Moines Iowa 

) 302 

32 

50" 

49 

, 20 2 

54 

29 3 

33 

LouisMillc Ky 

' 358 

, 33 

517 

43 

1 25 3 

56 

2- 4 

46 

Cle\ tland, Ohio 

, 356 

34 

607 

48 

1 53 5 

25 

27 9 

43 

Indianapolis Ind 

354 

1 " 

462 

58 

' 16 9 

64 

26.2 

54 

Yonkers N V 

' 353 

30 

579 

19 

1 55 0 

19 

29 8 

30 

Columbus, Ohio 

1 351 

37 

489 

54 

i 19 2 

62 ! 

25.0 

00 

lort W orth rex 

351 

* 38 

438 

65 

1 ao 

69 

22 2 

70 

Bridgeport Conn 

, 350 

39 

137 

35 

53 9 

24 

1 32 8 

17 

W oroester, Alass 

349 

40 

019 

7 

, 58 8 

15 

1 33 9 

11 

Brooklyn Borough New York City 

347 

i 41 

560 

24 

60 3 

13 

i 31 3 

24 

Spokane Wash 

346 

i 42 

4-0 

57 

37 2 

46 

26.4 

53 

Houston, Tex 

346 

1 ^ 

438 

04 

21 4 

59 

23 0 

67 

New Bedford Mass 

342 

44 

5-1 

22 

' 66.8 

4 

40 1 

3 

Syracuse, N Y 

339 

! 45 

500 

50 

^ 39 1 

42 

29 0 

' 34 


1 Columns A and C from Detailed Table I column E from a special tabulation Bureau of the C cnaua 
ooluxxm G from Fourteenth Census Hei>orts \ ol XV Population p 3^7 
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RATIO OP CHILDREN TO WOMEN 


Tabi t 20 — CiTirs OF 100,000 Inhabitants and Over Ranked According 
TO THE iSt^MBFR OF ChIW>RFN UnDER 5 PFR 1,000 NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 
20 TO 44 \tAHH OF Ags, bv Marital. Condition, with Per Cents and 
Hankingh for Certain Other Factors 1920 — Continued 






1 

ij NATTtE WHITE i 

• NATIVE WHITS 






WOMEN 20 TO 44 

WOMEN 10 


CHILDREN' LNDER 15 FEB 1 OOO 

I YEARS OF AGE 

TEARS OF AQS 


HATIVK WHITS WOMEN 30 
44 YEARS OF AGE 

'jOP FOREIGN OB 
[ MIXED PARENT 

AND OVER 
GAINFULLY EM 






1 AGE 

PLOYED 

cm 



1 Married 

wicl 

Per (sent 


Per cent 



All women 

j owed or di | 

of total 


of total 





vorced women 

native 


native 









white 
women lO 







women 20 

Rank 

Hank 


lUtio 

Rank 

Ratio 

Rank 

to 44 
years of 


years of 
age and 







age 


over 



A 

B 

C 

B 

B 

P 

G 

H 

Mtmplijyi T«nn 

330 

40 

446' 

61 

12L6 

66 

24.6 

62 

i IctditBitU Ohio 

! 33fl 

47 

510 ; 

46 

37 9 

45 

28 4 

37 

Jlrom B<ircMUirh. \ t>rk Citv 1 

MinuMipaUii, Minn j 

HociMmime N Y 

336 

48 

652 ( 

27 

68.1 

2 

32.1 

21 

1 335 

49 

536 1 

36 

60 6 

12 

32.5 

10 

333 

50 

622 

40 

46 2 

35 

33 6 

13 

JSi«wiw’lc N 3 

332 

51 

520 

41 

52.9 

26 

30 3 

28 

imtMKn lU 

! 332 

52 

508 

47 

63,7 

7 

33 2 

14 

Onutha N«br 

332 

53 

474 

66 

42.7 

37 

29 7 

31 

iBUhui T«x 

331 

54 

435 ! 

66 

10 6 

67 

28.6 

36 

Bpriocfbkl, Mmm 

331 

55 

519 1 

42 

47 3 

32 

33 9 

12 

H«ir»n Coon 

820 

56 

546 1 

29 

64.6 

21 

33.0 

15 

FAt4eir»oD K J 

324 

57 

642 

31 

61 8 

8 

37 7 

5 

Cambrltlfo Mam 

Nvir VorV. N Y 

Fortiuo^ Orog. 

318 

58 

627 

6 

67 1 

18 

36 9 

8 

310 

50 

528 

38 

60 7 1 

10 

33.0 

16 

312 

60 

415 

67 

36.3 1 

47 

2&2 

39 

St hooiMr Mo 

1 306 

61 

448 

60 

41 4 

38 

30 5 

26 

(Mkhuadf Csiif 

BoaIoo, M«jn 

' 307 

62 

407 

60 

46.9 

33 

24.4 

63 

1 304 

63 

685 

16 

60 9 

9 

36 9 

9 

Providenoe li 1 

301 

64 

640 

33 

58.0 

17 

37 1 

7 

BMttie y*»ab 

300 

65 

400 

70 

4a7 

40 

28w0 

42 

t>«iiTfsr Colo 

204 

66 

407 

68 

35.4 

48 

28 1 

41 

ICiutMtsCttv Mo 

203 

67 

393 

71 

21 9 

58 

28 2 

40 

ilM-tlord, C omi 

Allmny NY. 

202 

68 

496 

63 

61 5 

29 

35 1 

10 

267 

60 

458 

50 

39 4 

41 

30 8 

25 

M»nbAtt»o Borouirh New York City 

244 

TO 

445 

62 

69 0 

14 

37 2 

5 

^MtiliiirUm 1> t 

240 i 

71 

439 

63 

1&7 

63 

43 1 

2 

Loo AncilMi < lUlf 

JBoni FrAja«l»oc> C allf 

234 

228 

72 

73 

319 

331 

73 

72 

32:6 

54.4 

49 

23 

27 4 
32.2 

47 

20 


FACTORS INFLUENCING RATIOS 

The differences, m many cases, are very difficult to explain and the 
reasons that will be advanced for them will leave much to be desired 
It Vr ill be of mterest, however, to study a few cities m some detail 
Pittebui^h, ranking 17 among cities of over 100,000 inhabitants in 
rauo of children to native women (392) and 10 in ratio of children 
to foreign-born women (869), makes an mterestmg comparison with 
^ which IS lowest m ratio of children to native white 
women (228) and also lowest m ratio of children to foreign-bom 
white women (420) In per cent of native white women who are of 
foreign or mixed parentage, San Francisco exceeds Pittsburgh, the 
per oente liemg 54 4 per cent and 46 5 per cent, respectively Accord- 
mg to generally accepted ideas r^ardmg the fertility of children of 
lainugranta, tffie advantage from this source should be with San 
rrancuco This generally accepted notion is apparently wrong, or 
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at least it is far from hemp; a sufluient explanation of th< ratio of 
children to nati\e ■^^ornen m these two cities K%nleiitl\ other 
factors are more important 

One of these other factors imdoubte<ll\ is the jicrcentaj^je of nati\e 
white women who are gainfuli\ eniplo\ed Pittsburgh has onl^ 26 8 
per cent of its nati\e white women o\er 10 crnplcned, while San 
Francisco has 32 2 per cent The former ranks *>0 among these cities 
m this respect and the latter ranks 20 It is, of course, impossible to 
s&y whether the women of San J rancisco ha\e fewer children because 
more of them are emplo\ed or whether thc'v are at w ork because they 
ha\e fewrer children Probabl;^ there is some truth in both supposi- 
tions, and besides there may be some other conditions which ha\e a 
causal connection both with small number of children and with a 
large proportion of working women One such condition may be the 
nature of the mdustries and commerce earned on m the city This 
pomt wnli not be enlarged upon here, as it will come up m another 
connection later, but it may be pomteci out that Pittsburgh has a con- 
siderably larger proportion of its ^^gamfully employed'* engaged m 
manufacturing than San Francisco has It may also be noted that 
the industnes of Pittsburgh are heavy mdustries needing men’s labor, 
one reason for the low proportion of w orking w omen 

In addition to these factors we find (Table 19) that m Pittsburgh 
there is a smaller proportion of nati\ e women w ho are married (64 9 
per cent) than in San Francisco (68 9 per cent) Contrary to what 
might generally be expected, a low proportion of married women is 
frequently associated with a high ratio of children There is no 
very satisfactory explanation of this fact, but it may l>e that the 
proportion Of women married has a pretty close relation to the ratio 
of males to females m the population — the higher the ratio of males 
to females the larger the proportion of women married — and that 
the ease or difficulty of gettmg a husband, as thus measured, has 
some relation to a woman’s wuUmgness to bear cluldron 

We have seen above that the differences between Pittsburgh and 
San Francisco m ratio of children to foreign-bom women are almost 
as great as m the case of nati\G women One reason for these dif- 
ferences may be found in the types of foreign bom m the two places 
In Table 21 we note that 40 3 per cent of the foreign bom in San 
Francisco are of the new immigration while in Pittsburgh 60 8 per 
cent belong m this group This is a significant difference and the 
significance is increased when w^e examine more m detail the composi- 
tion of the foreign bom in the two places One difference is that 
Pittsburgh has a large contingent of Sla\8 while San Francisco has 
comparatively few As will be shown later, the Slavs probably 
have the highest birth rate of the mimigrant groups On the other 
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Imrjd, San Francisco has a larger Italian group than Pittsburgh^ 
{o\cr one-half larger), and Itahans also have a very high birth rate 
lufthemiorei, if the size of the foreign-bom groups in a city makes 
any difference m their retention of Old World birth rates, it would 
seem that San Francisco should be at no particular disadvantage m 
this respect as compared with Pittsburgh, for the former has 27 7 
per cent of its total population foreign bom and the latter only 20 4 
per cent It would seem that the nationahties of the foreign-bom 
groups of a city are apparently considerably more mfluential in 
determinmg its birth rate than the total number of the foreign bom 
Again, as m the case of the native women in San Francisco, a larger 
proportion of its foreign-born women 10 years of age and over (25 6 
per cent) are gainfully employed than m Pittsbuigh, where the 
proportion is 16 3 per cent (Tables 20 and 21 ) In this respect 
Pittsburgh has a large advantage 

So far, then, as we can judge, the above comparisons mdicate to 
some extent that Pittsburgh should have higher ratios of children 
to women than San Francisco, but giving due allowance to all the 
factors mentioned it stdl seems that we are forced to recognize some 
more mtangible factors of environment than those already enumer- 
ated as very important elements m the situation Indeed, the fact 
that all the west coast cities keep San Francisco company with low 
ratios of children to women as compared with most of the other 
cities suggests that there are some common factors affectmg the 
birth rates of these cities different from the factors deterimmng the 
city birth rates m other parts of the country 

Compansons for a number of other cities are as bafHmg as that of 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco, for example, those of Denver and 
Syracuse, and Nashville and Birmmgham as regards their foreign- 
bom population The differences between these cities can not be 
fully explained by the statistical data available 

OCCUPATIONS 

There seems to be some connection between the dommant activi- 
ties of a city and the level of the ratio of children to women in it 
Cities whose inhabitants are chiefly interested m, and work at manu- 
facturing have higher ratios of children than cities where the people 
^ engaged chiefly m trade and commerce San Francisco and 
Pittsburgh, as already mdicated, present this contrast between 
industry and commerce as well as, or better than, any other two of 
the larger cities In ratio of children to native white women Balti- 
more ranking 7, and Detroit rankmg 10, are somewhat higher m 
ratio of chddren to native women than Pittsburgh and, as shown 
in Table 22, they also ra nk somewhat higher as manufacturing 

» Wmttmnth < vnxms K«porti \ oI III Pomilation 1920 p 5i ~~ 
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centers Cleveland, on the other hand, although (onsiderabh below 
Pittsburgh in ratio of children to natne women has a miuh larger 
proportion of its population engaged m manufacturing In ratio of 
children to foreign-bom white women, however, thej are all <on- 
siderabl 3 " below Pittsburgh, although such ddferenocN as there are 
between these cities in respect to the proportion of fonngii born who 
belong to the new iniimgration (Table 21, columns G and I!) are m 
favor of Cleveland, with 710 per cent as compared with hO 7 per 
cent m Pittsburgh, 04 2 per cent m Baltimore, and 7 per cent m 
Detroit In per cent of total population foreign bc^rn, also, Cle\e- 
land and Detroit lead Pittsburgh b> substantial margins None of 
the factors mentioned, nor all of them together, will satisfac tonly 
explam the differences m ratios between Pittsburgh and thtse other 
manufacturing cities We should have to go far afield to explain 
fully such mdividual differences^ — farther than we can go in such a 
study as tips 

Tabm 21 — CiTiKB OF 100,000 Inhabitants and Over Ranked According 
TO Number of Children Lndkh 5 per 1 000 Foreign-born White Women 
20 TO 44 ^ EARS OF Agp, by Marital Condition, with Per Cents and 
Rankings for Certain Other Factors 1920 * 


CITY 

CHiLbakN rvDER » per { 
1,000 EUREION BORN WHITE < 
WOMEN ao TO 44 TEA.RS 
or AGE 

rOREldV BORN 

POFtLATIOM 1 

1 

NEW 

IMUlORATlONa 

FOREIGN BORN 
\^IIITE WOMEN 
10 TEARS OF 

At E and 0\ E& 
OAIMFULtT 
BMFJ OTED 

All women 

Married wid 
owed f)r 
di'vorcewl 
i^omen 

Per cent 
of total 
popula 
tion 

Rank 

! 

Per cent 
of tot^ 
foreign 
bom 
IiocHila 
tlon 

Rank 

Per cent 
of total 
foreign 
born 
white 
women 
lOyeer^ 
of ago 
axido\er 

Rank 

Ratio 

Rank 

Ratio 

1 

Bank 

1 



A 

B 

c 

» , 

B 

F 

O 

H 

I 

J 

Youngstown Ohio 

1 051 

1 

1 136 

2 * 

25 6 

23 

"2.1 

6 

ia9 

"2 

Reading Pa 

1 048 

2 

1 I"! 

1 

8 9 


74 9 

2 

19 9 

27 

W ilmmgton Del 

1 010 

3 

I 122 

3 ! 

14 8 

50 

04 9 

Ifl 

15 4 

62 

Scranton I a 

900 

4 

1 103 

4 

20 7 

3" 

57 7 

27 

lao 

73 

TCfi.n.tm.s City, tTAna 

935 

5 

I 012 

^ 1 

11 5 

53 

64 I 

18 ; 

13 5 

70 

Camden N J 

920 

0 

1 010 

8 

17 4 

45 

65.8 

15 

15 2 

64 

Trenton N J 

903 

7 

997 

9 t 

2 j 2 

25 

72L5 

5 

17 5 

41 

Jersey City N J 

888 

8 

988 


25. 5 

24 

55.2 

33 

34 ” 

69 

New Haven Conn 

880 

9 

1 a« 

5 ' 

28 1 

19 

64 0 

19 

20 1 

25 

Pittsburgh Pa i 

869 

10 

1 014 

® J 

20.4 

39 

j 60 8 

21 

1 16.3 

57 

Toledo Ohio 

849 

11 

942 

35 1 

15 7 

48 

54 1 

35 

' 14 8 

67 

Akron Ohio 

84^ 

12 

oaj 

22 

1H.2 

44 

71 4 

8 

14 8 

68 

Syracuse N \ 

842 

13 

98" 

12 

18 8 

41 

W 9 

42 

36 8 

oO 

Bridgeport Conn 

837 

14 

938 1 

17 1 

32.3 

9 

67 7 

33 

21 4 

18 

Newark N J 

828 


939 

1 

28.2 

18 

09 7 

10 

16.4 

55 

Richmond Borough New 




1 







York City 

818 

16 

954 i 

13 1 

27 1 

21 

51 2 

30 

1. 0 

m 

Buffalo N y 

818 

17 

953 

14 

24 0 

29 

52.4 

38 

la 9 

60 

Cleveland Ohio 

810 

IS 

895 

23 

30 1 

11 

71 9 

7 , 

16 9 

49 

Detroit Mich 

7sa 

19 

894 

24 

29 1 

1« 

52 7 

3" ' 

16 5 

2 

Fall River Mass 

"84 

i 20 

989 

10 

35 1 

5 

43.7 

58 1 

37 9 

2 


1 Columns A and C from Detailed Table T column E Fourteenth Census Reports \ ol II Population 
1020, p 40 column O from figures in Bureau of the Census Vol 111 pp 47-*)2 column I \ol I\ p "V? 

* Fourteenth Census Reports \ ol III Population 1V20 pp 47-52 Old immigration comprises immi 
grants from England btwjtland Wales Ireland Norway h^;veden Denmark Netherlands Belgium 
Luxemburg hwitzerland France A Isjiee- Lorraine Germany C anada (I«rench and other) Newfound 
land and Australia New immigration comprises ail oth^n* countries and those combined in oensus tabula 
tions under All other countries are also added in with the new immigration 
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Tabi-r 21 — CiTiRB OF 100,000 Inhabitants and Over Ranked According 
TO Nitmbrr of Children Under 5 per 1,000 Foreign-born White Women 
20 TO 44 Years of Aar, by Marital Condition, with Per Cents and 
Rankings for Certain Other Factors 1920 — Continued 


Btnnlaichsm Al« 
Roeh«fit«r N Y 
CtnuKi HApi<iA Mich 
WcroMi«r Mmi 
D ayton Ohio 

^onJcMH N Y 
MUtrankM, Wis 
Hartford Conn 
Mtlmora, Md 
fTovidatieii, R 1 
Phaad«lphi% Pa 
Albany NY 
OxMlMk Hat>r 
rhiMo 111 

Brooklyn Borottgh Ntw 
York City 
Sprfntflakl Maaa 
C^okimbua, Ohio 
Salt taka City Ltmh 
Q na a na Borouch Kaw 
York City 
LowaU, 

Norfetk Va 
CaubrklEa, MMi 
Port Worth Tax 
Kanaaa City Mo 
Boatoa. Maaa. 

Pataraon, K 1 
at Paid, MUm 
Matmpiita, Tann 
Minnaandia Minn 
Daa Motnaa. Iowa 
llooaton, Tacc 
Naw York N Y 
liidianM>olif Ind 
Rfchnoond Va 
Bronx Boroc^Sh, Maw 
York City^^ 

KawBadiord Umm 
Dallaa, Tax 
at lAaxia, Mo 
San Antonio Tax 
Naw Qrlaana, La 
LonSarOla. Ky 
AUantaTOa 

Manhattan Borouyh 
_Naw Yark < Ity 
DwoTar, Ciilo 
Oakland Cahl 

CInaimmtL Ohio 
SpokattA Waah 

K mkvtti a . Taon 

Calif 


CBILDES^r UKDKB S FKB 
1,000 roKaiGN bokn whit* 
WOMEN ao TO 44 YEARS 

or AOS 


All women 


Ratio 


778 

775 

770 

754 
752 

760 

755 
750 
749 
737 
737 
722 
713 
713 

7U 

OO® 

501 

OOO 

672 

650 

050 

644 

644 

630 

631 

631 

625 

624 

030 

617 

013 

010 

610 

OOB 

608 


001 

593 

5T» 

571 

544 

641 

536 

533 

510 

6CM 

m 

500 

493 

491 

400 

453 

490 

420 


Rank 


Alarriad wld 
owed or 
divorced 
women 


Ratio 


864 

918 


834 

893 

849 

907 

870 

924 

876 

892 

822 

827 

841 

862 

815 

822 

764 

861 

722 

853 

742 
745 

835 

743 

760 
719 
786 

761 

696 

709 

708 

730 

725 


773 

696 

670 

715 

677 

661 

613 

722 

608 

679 

616 

600 

595 

661 

552 

567 

523 

522 


Rank 


35 

31 

41 
40 

45 

32 
54 

33 

50 

48 

36 

49 

46 
65 
44 

47 
58 
43 
57 

51 

52 

42 
56 
61 
56 
60 

63 

65 

53 

66 
09 

64 

67 

68 
62 

71 
70 

72 

73 


rOBJCZON BORN 
WHITE 
FOPDLATION 


Per cent] 
of total 
popula 
tlon 


3 4 
24.1 
30 6 
29 7 
8 6 

25 7 
2A 1 
29 5 
11 4 
20 0 

21 8 
15.6 

18.5 
29 8 

3Z7 

24.1 
6 8 

16.5 


33.7 

A7 
29 3 
6 9 
8 4 

31.0 

33 2 

22.0 

3 6 

23 1 
S.9 

5.7 

35 4 
A4 

2.7 

36 5 


40 2 
5 5 

13 4 
22 7 

6.7 

4 9 
2 4 

40 4 

14 7 
20 9 

10 7 
16.1 

18.3 

<k5 

2.0 

19 4 

23.4 
27 7 


Raiik 


14 
54 
17 

35 

40 

42 

12 

8 

26 

62 

46 

30 

6 

65 

15 
61 
60 
10 

7 

34 

66 
32 

57 

58 
4 

67 

71 


2 

66 

52 

33 


72 

1 

51 

36 

55 
47 
43 ^ 
64 

73 
40 f 
31 I, 

20 I 

i; 


NEW 

DCMIGBATION 


Per cent] 
of total 
foreign 
bom 
popula 
tlon 


5ai 

46 4 
29 9 

42.9 
49 8 

57 1 

62.9 

58.8 

64.2 
49 6 

59 6 

47 6 
51 2 
67 1 

7a 1 

43.7 

44 9 
13 8 

45 1 
29 4 
63 2 

35 7 
74 7 

46 0 

43.4 

66 3 

32.3 
56 1 
23 7 
35.2 

66.9 

68.5 
34 2 

54.9 

73.4 

49 0 

60 6 

48 9 
85 2 
56 0 

26 7 

50 g 

69 4 

38.7 

38.9 

36 4 
16.1 

82.4 

45.7 

51 0 

47 8 
21 2 
40 3 


Rank 


59 
57 
77 

56 

72 

20 

66 

3 

64 

60 

30 
70 

31 
74 

67 

14 

12 

68 
34 


50 
22 

51 
1 

32 

73 


65 

76 

69 

55 

41 

52 

75 


FOREIGN BORN 
WHITE WOMEN 
10 YEARS or 
AGE AND OVER 
GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED 


Per cent 
of total 
foreign 
bom 
white 
women 
10 years 
of age 
and over 


12 3 
22.8 
17 1 
19 9 
16 3 

21 1 

16 3 
23 2 

19 0 
26.2 

20 2 

19 0 

17 0 

20 2 

15 9 

26 9 

16 8 
18.0 

16 5 
37 7 

17 0 

27 9 

16 5 

17 1 
27 4 

27 0 
18.0 

19 0 

20 0 

18 6 
15 2 
25 1 

15 3 
20 7 

19 1 

44.7 
1&4 

18.7 

22.8 
17 5 

ia4 
17 3 

32 5 
19 8 
17 5 

19 2 

20 8 
2a8 

29 3 

16 5 
23 1 
22.4 
25 6 


Rank 


71 

15 

45 
28 
59 

19 

58 

13 

33 

9 

23 
32 

47 

24 

35 

10 

61 

40 

63 

3 

48 
6 

61 

46 
7 


34 

26 

37 

65 

12 


31 


86 

16 

42 

66 

44 

4 

29 

43 

30 
20 
21 

5 

54 

14 

17 

11 
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Salt Lake Citv, although smaller than San Francisco and e\en 
more dependent on trade for its existence, nevertheless exceeds 
Pittsburgh in ratio of children to ■women among the natives Among 
the foreign bom, however, it ranks considerabij lower As the 
discussion m a later chapter (Chap MI) shows, the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Mormons must plav an important part m deter- 
mining the size of faimhes, partuularlv among the natives, thus 
lessening the influence of the general social and economic conditions 
to which the}' are subjected in common with most otlier cities in that 
part of the country, which in comparison with Salt Lake Citj, have 
very low ratios of children to native white women 

If w*e take a group of cities which are distinctl} trade cities wo 
shall fand that they have a good many characteristics m common 
The Texas cities, Dallas, Fort Worth, and Houston belong to tins 
group of trade cities, as do Spokane, Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, 
Mo, Portland, Oreg , and Seattle All of these cities have low 
ratios of children to native white women and also to foreign-bom 
white mamed women In tins latter characteristic thej are joined 
by some of the southern trading cities — Memphis, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, which are well below the median — where the foreigners are 
engaged m trade rather than m manufactumig The fact that all 
of these cities have low ratios of children to women suggests that 
there is some relation between the function serv ed by a city and the 
ratio of children to ■women Where cities are primarily trade centers 
for large areas, furmsh the professional service for a large population 
outside their own linuts, provide educational and cultural facilities 
for this population, and also hav'e relativel} little manufacturing, 
they appear to have low ratios of children to women m both nativity 
groups On the other hand, cities known chiefly as manufactunng 
centers generally have higher ratios of children to women There 
are some exceptions (San Antomo) but most of the cities rankmg 20 
or above m ratio of children m both nativity groups are distinctly 
manufactunng centers (See Tables 20 and 21 ) 

A word may be said about Scranton which stands high m both 
groups Scranton is the only citv' m the United States with over 
100,000 inhabitants havmg a considerable number of imners m its 
population Of its gamfuUy employed, 20 8 per cent ^ are miners 
Mmers mvanably seem to have large families as we shall show 
elsewhere (Chap VII), hence, the ratio of children m Scranton is 
undoubtedly raised because of their presence 

* Fourteentti Census Keports, Vol IV Populntioo, X»S0» p 1280. 
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Tahif 22 — Childrkv Um>fh 5 vjuU 1,000 Womfn^ 20 to 44 Years op Age, 
BT Nati\ity and tuf Pfb Cent op the Totad Population 10 Years op 
Age and Over Engaoed in Each op the Chief Occupational Groups, for 
O iTiKH or 100,000 Inhabitants and Over, Arranged According to Size 
or C ITY 1920 » 


CITY 

i 

Cini DRYN 
tJNDKR 5 PER 
1,000 WOMEN { 
30 TO 44 YEARS 
or AGE 

1 PER CENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 10 YEARS 
j OP AUE AND OVER EMPLOYED IN — 

Native 

white 

women 

For 

cign 

bom 

white 

women 

Manu 

factor 

iug 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion 

Trade 

Clerical 

occupa 

tions 

Profes 

sional 

service 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

New ^ork N 'V 

316 

610 

37 6 

0 5 

15 5 

15 9 

6 6 

MunhattAn Boroui^b 

244 

533 

34.2 

9 6 

15 6 

13 0 

7 7 

Bronx Borctugh 

336 

602 

39 0 

8 0 

17 8 

19 5 

6 4 

Brooklyn Borough 

347 

711 

40 5 

9 9 

156 

17 9 

5 6 

(Jimem Borough 

404 

672 

42 2 

9 2 

12.9 

18 4 

5 8 

Richmond Borough 

414 

818 

40 1 

12 0 

15 0 

13 8 

7 2 

Chicago ri! 

PhUHMteUdiiH, Pa 

^32 

712 

39 7 

9 0 

16 3 

17 1 

5 8 

J7U 

737 

47 5 

8 1 

13 6 

12.2 

6 2 

l>rl«)U Mich 

46K 

786 

56 3 

6 2 

11 4 

12 1 

4 7 

< IcvrUfKl Ohio 

356 

810 

52 9 

7 3 

12.5 

12.4 

4 9 

Bt Louif Mo 

SOS 

570 

4a 7 

9 0 

15 4 

14.4 

5 2 

BcaUm MattM 

304 

631 

37 0 

10 0 

15 1 

14.4 

6 6 

Btthiracra, Md 

416 

749 

42.4 

10 1 

14 0 

11 7 

6 3 

PitOhurgh Pa 

392 

860 

4ai 

10 1 

15 0 

14 5 

5 0 

1^ AngakM, tald 

Butlaio V V 

234 

452 

31 6 

8 6 

18 6 

11 4 

11 0 

364 

818 

458 

10 6 

13 0 

13 1 

6 0 

San Franeiaco Calif 

22S 

420 

359 

10 1 

15 3 

14.2 

7 5 

MUwaukM ^ia 

3B1 1 

766 

61 9 

7 2 

12 6 

12.9 

5 8 

Vk aflhlK^ont D C 

24Q 

491 

18 9 

7 1 

9 7 

359 

8 2 

Newark N J 

CindniuiU Ohk> 

332 

336 

828 

608 

&2l6 
43 8 

7 0 

S 8 

12.9 

1A3 

12.6 

12.4 

5 0 
5 9 

New Orleans 

Minnenfiolim Nfinn 

Kansas C Ity o 

SewUle Wash 

Indianapolis Ind 

396 

336 

293 

300 

354 

544 

620 

639 

430 

610 

32 0 
34 6 
29 1 
36 9 
43 7 

14 2 
152 
11 3 
10 5 

9 5 

14 5 

15 8 
25 2 

16 5 
15 4 

11 8 

15 1 

16 0 
11 1 
12 6 

6 1 

7 6 

6 8 

7 S 
58 

Jerary City N jr 

Hoehester N y 

Portlaixi 
l>«iiver Colo 

Toledo Ohio 

381 

333 

312 

294 

3r2 

888 

776 

403 

610 

840 

457 
64 0 
36 0 
28 2 
48 3 

15 8 

6 4 
15 2 
15 7 
10 3 

IZl 
11 5 
17 0 
19 5 
13 3 

17 7 

1 12 2 
12.4 
14 0 
12.2 

4.4 

6 1 

8 0 
a 5 

5 2 

Proridencse R I 
( ohimbus Ohio 

LotiiivUle. Kj 

SI Paul Minn 

Oakiand ( alif i 

301 

361 

368 

300 

307 

737 

691 

541 

626 

604 

63 1 
40 1 
39 8 
34 0 
39 3 

7 1 
! 10 9 

i 9 6 

10 9 

9 7 

12 4 

15 1 

16 1 
37 2 
15 9 

15 7 
12.0 
12.2 
17 1 
11 8 

54 

6 9 

5 5 

6 8 

7 8 

Akron# Ohio 

AUanta, Ga 

Omaha Nelw i 

408 

377 

847 

536 

66 9 
27 7 

3 7 
15 5 

8 9 
16 7 

9 8 
14.4 

3 9 

5 9 

Worcester Mase 1 

OOdS 

340 

! 713 

34. 8 

9 7 

17 8 

16 4 

6 7 

Birmingham Ala . 

Syracuse N V 1 

Hiehmond Va 

431 

339 

1 778 

842 

64. 0 
35 0 
47 0 

6 4 
11 1 

8 9 

11 3 
14.2 

13 7 

11 2 

9 1 

11 9 

54 

5 7 

57 

New Haven Conn 

4UJI 

608 

38 7 

9 3 

16 1 

11 9 

5 2 

Memphis Tsnn i 

om 

8S0 

46 3 

8 1 

12.7 

14.0 

58 

San Antonio, Tex 

palisa, Tecx 1 

Dayum Ohio 

BrWgepofiL < <Hin i 

Houston Tax 

w9ir 

389 

331 

398 

360 

624 

571 

693 

762 

837 

28 2 
251 
24 0 
62.8 
653 

12.2 

12.3 

9 9 

6 6 

5 1 

IS a 
17 5 

21 9 
12 9 

9 7 

156 

9 9 

17 7 
11 8 
12 0 

5 5 
59 

6 5 

5 9 
4.6 

Hartford Conn 

Semoton Pa 1 

346 

292 

612 
750 1 

352 
45 0 

11 8 

6 7 

16 0 
14 3 

14 5 
17 0 

6 2 

6 0 

Ors^rt^agds Mich I 

406 

399 

990 [ 
770 

32 2 
49 7 

9 9 

7 3 

12.0 
15 4 

10 8 

31 0 

5 8 

6 1 

Votingstown Ohio 

824 

631 1 

64.0 

56 

15 2 

S 8 

4 3 

SpringSeld Mam j 

1 061 
692 

nns c 1 

63 4 
458 

) E P G 

Si 4 

7 4 j 13 9 1 

i Foorteenth Cens 

10 7 
12.7 

iis Repor 

5 3 

6 3 

ts Vol 
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r^njf 22— CtiiLDiiEN tsDni 5 i»u 1,000 Women JO to U \t or A.o 

IH» f FVT or THF rOT\I POIIIATION lO^FAUHOr 
Oti A oF^im ^ ^ <J« ' > PATIOS Ai < ,uoi 1 s roll 



i nil HKKV 
t ft riLit 

i wtmts 

JO Tu tMS 

or % K 

* PfHf ltMTrjrT«l! TaT4I POPf 
1 UP 4 K u\l k itVl 

i 

r tTiuN ]o Tir4kH 
* N- 

crrr 








i 

N iti 
whirl 

wo m n 

Fi>r 

I ]gn 

t orn 
w lut* 

' women 

Mnnii 
' fsh HIT 

1 dig 

Trans 

X»orta 

t on 

1 

Triile 

! 

f Itni il 

tion^i 

Profrs 

I (rial 

1 

Moines low i 

Niw ISMiford M i 
f ill Ui\ir Ni Lx'i 

Trenton N 1 

N-kslnillt Ttnii 

\ 

t 

nj 

M 

W# 

B 

61* 

61*1 

7^4 

inn 

1 c 

2S 0 

0 

71 J 

0 

9 ^ 

4 3 

4 ^ 

5 3 
13 4 

r -- 

' 3fJ 4 

I 

Ifl i 

16 5 

F ^ 

16 0 

1 h 

4 ^ 

0 2 
10 i 

4jf 

' H 1 

i 0 
1 9 
4 ^ 

•^alt I*akt rit> 1 i h 

Cimirlpn N J 

Norfolk \a 

Albans \ \ 

4 t 

m 

1 mo 1 - 

«5fl 1 
732 1 

r 9 

i 

[ 3.1 3 1 

11 0 
s 3 
16 * 
H 1 

3 

1 'i 

14 6 1 
14 3 

14 ^ 

* H 
10 *5 

' 0 • 

4 1 
6 1 
- 6 

I 091 til MikScs 

Wilmington Dtl 

Cambridge M 

Heading Pa 

1 4i4 

ils 

m 

1 I 

TVi 1 
1 010 1 
644 

1 1 (HH 

1 1 

1 4« < 1 

, 43. -1 

1 63 6 

: 

la fp 1 

H 9 i 
" i i 

1 

6 ^ 
in ^ 

^;li 

li 1 
11 ^ 

« ^ 

4 0 

^ 4 
6 

4 I 

Fort Worth Tts 
bljokant Wash 

Kansas C ity Kans 
'konkers \ \ 

111 
i m 

1 4W 

3x1.1 

1 

1 644 

MU) 

m 

7ti0 

) 

1 %i « 

r 3 
46.H 
45 3 

11 6 

HT 1 
« 7 

r 0 1 

3Ul 3 

12 0 

33 0 

12 *1 
13 ^ 
11 3 
15 J 1 

5 6 
H fi 
4 3 
, ^ 4 


Table 22 allows us to compare the proportions of the gainfully 
employed m the chief occupational groups m the lai^ cities It 
shows that the observations made aboNe are m general justified The 
predominatmg occupations of the people of a city are of importance 
m relation to their ratios of childien to women Our data here cer- 
tainly appear to support those quoted from the Birth Reports m 
Appendix A and m Chapter I, Table 9 High proportions of people 
employed m the trade, dental, and professional groups are generally 
found together, and as a rule the ratio of children to women m both 
nativity gxoups is low when this is the case In general, those cities 
wnth less than 35 per cent of the gamfully employed engaged m manu- 
facturing have lower ratios of children to women than cities with 50 
per cent or more of the gamfully employed so engaged, and there is a 
tendency for this to be the case for both nati\ e and foreiga bom ® 
In most of the large manufacturing cities, espetiaily m the Northeast 
and along the Great Lakes, a large projiortion of the workers m manu- 
facturmg are of th e “new imimgration ” Hence, it may be that it is 

» The soutliem cities are somethliiK of an exception as they seneraUy have higher ratloa thanl^them 
aad western cities of simiLir character 
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the tj po of pooplo drawn into manufactures as much, as, or even more 
than, the occupation, which is the cause of higher ratios of children 
to women m the manufacturmg cities m this part of the country 

There is also the further fact that m cities where heavy manufac- 
turing IS \ery highly developed there is less demand for women’s 
w ork than m < ities w here textiles and needlew ork are highly developed 
in cities where heavy manufacturmg predommates, therefore, we 
find fewer women at work outside the home and consequently a 
higher ratio of children This is an important element m explammg 
the differences between cities 

But why should hand workers engaged m manufacturmg have 
more children than people employed m other occupations? Without 
attempting to answer this question m detail we may enumerate a 
few reasons that appear quite important m supplymg an explanation 
of this situation 

Notwithstandmg the very common belief of the better-paid classes 
that one of the most meritorious acts of man is to move from the hand- 
labormg class mto the better-paid of the clean-handed jobs, there are 
millions of laborers who are fairly content with their position m hfe, 
or they would be if only their mcomes were a little larger Most of 
these nullions have no ambition for themselves or their children which 
18 not consistent with raismg their children to be laborers For this 
mason they do not anticipate bemg subjected to the expense of 
supportmg their children for a number of years after they have finished 
common school, w hde they prepare for a busmess life or the professions 

Laborers quite generally have the feelmg that the best msurance 
they can have agamst the accidents of life, unemployment, old age, 
disability, sickness, etc , is a family of children who can care for them 
if worst comes to worst In other words, labormg people mvest their 
possible savings m children more often than m property 

Agam, in the labonng class women are expected to be homemakers 
It 18 true that a great many of them have to go outside the home 
to help make a hving (see columns E and G m Table 23 ) but they 
seldom do so through choice, as often happens m the upper classes 
They take outside work because it is a gnm necessity For women 
in this class, as for the men, hfe takes its meamng laigely from 
family hfe It would seem quite natural therefore, that as this class 
formed a larger part of the population of a commumty the ratio 
of children to women should increase Our inspection of the facts 
mdieatcs that this is the case 

What has just been said apphes to some of the attitudes of mmd 
common among hand laborers, particularly those m manufacturing 
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Table 23 — Children Lndfr 5 pfr 1000 White Mabriid \\iDOwrD, or 
Divorced Women 20 to 44 It ears of Agj and Pfr C fnt of \V hitf Married 
Women 15 A ears of Age and 0\tK GAiNmir Fwiioyri) «y Nativity, 
WITH Rankings for Cities of 100 000 Inhabitants and Ovik NauANorD 
According to Bizi of City 1920 * 
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BATIO OF CHII^DREN TO WOMEN 


Tabik 23 — Chu^dkkv Uvdir 6 per 1,000 White Married Widowed, or 
Divorced ^omen 20 to 44 Years of Age and Per Cent of White Married 

\^01IEN 16 ^EAKS OF AOE AND OVER GAINFULLY EMPLOYED, BY NATIVITY, 
WITH Rankings for Cities of 100,000 Inhabitants and Over, Arranged 
A i CORDING TO hizE OF CiTY 1920 — Continued 
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CHILD RKN UNDER 5 PER 1 000 
WOKEN SO TO 44 YEARS OP AGE 


WOMEN 15 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
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It IS not impossible that laborers m manufacturmg may become m 
time so thoroughly imbued with the rehgion of thrift as now bemg 
preached by mdustnal and business leaders that they will be quite 
willing to own shares or bonds rather than to raise children Once 
the traditional attitudes toward the family and children were broken 
down in this class its members might soon become, m practice the 
arch exponents of small families ’ 

Just the opposite attitude on the pomts discussed above prevails m 
the business and professional classes and among clerical workers who 
ave more or less hope of becommg bona fide members of these classes 
it 18 quite to be expected, therefore, that these people would resort to 
more drastic hmitation of the family than hand laborers, with the 
consequent our data show as r^ards the ratio of children to women 

0 ' population ongW 

PARENTAGE 

factor generally supposed to be of some significance m 
plammg the differences between localities in ratio of children to 
^ proportion of these women who are S 

of T^le parentage As a matter of fact, from an mspection 

d^T^e^l LT apparently there is not a great deal of 

difference between the native white women of native parentage and 
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the nati\e white women of foreij^pti or mixed parentajre as regards 
number of children Of the 20 cities ha\ing the highest ratio t>f 
children to natue white women onH 2 rank 1«20 in proportion of 
nati\e wlxite women of foreign or mixed parentage, while 12 rank 50 
or lower At the other extreme, of the 20 cities ranking 54-73 m the 
ratio of children, oiil> 3 rank 54—73 m proportion of nati\e white 
women of foreign or mixed parentage In the larger < ities, then, the 
proportion of natue white women who are of second generation immi- 
gration stock does not seem to play as important a part in raising the 
ratio of children to women as is "veiy commonly supposed to be the 
case As supporting this statement, Baltimore with 27 3 per cent of 
its natixe white women of foreign or nuxed parentage ranks 7 in ratio 
of children and San Francisco, with 54 4 per cent of its nati\e white 
women m this group, ranks 73, Youngstowm, with 44 per cent of its 
women m this group, ranks 4 in ratio of children, and St Louis, with 
41 4 per cent, ranks 61 Se%eral other cities with approxmiately the 
same proportions of natn e white women of foreign or mixed parentage 
are fully as far apart m ratio of children to nati\e white women 
Scranton, Pa , and Queens Borough of New York City are the only 
2 cities ranking 20 or above m both respects 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEV 

There appears to be considerable connection between the proportion 
of native white women 10 years of age and over gamfull> employed 
and the ratio of children to women (Table 20, columns A and G) 
Salt Lake City, rankmg 1 m ratio of children to women but 60 m per 
cent of employed women, is exceptional in many respects but most of 
the other cities rankmg high m ratio of children to w omen rank low in 
proportion of employed wromen, while of the 20 cities ranking lowest 
in ratio of children, 11 rank m the 1-20 class m proportion of employed 
women Some of the New England textile cities appear out of place 
near the median point in ratio of children but wnth xery large per- 
centages of employed women On the whole, however, there is an 
inverse relationship between these two factors, the fewer employed 
native women the higher the ratio of children 

Of course, one can not say positively, m consequence of this rela- 
tionship between a high ratio of children and low employment, that 
employment of women causes small families Undoubtedly it often 
does so but the situation is scarcely as simple as such a statement 
would imply In some cases no doubt the causal relationship is 
reversed and women seek employment because they have fewr or no 
children On the other hand, many women are forced to seek 
employment outside the home because of the economic pressure of 
large families This last condition probably explains the figures for 
some of the textile cities 
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Some of the reasons \ihy a large proportion of employed women 
should accompany a low ratio of cluldren are not far to seek Women 
who ha\e to uork, or who prefer outside work to malang a home, are 
more likely not to marry at all, or to raise small families if they do 
marry, than women who devote their whole energies to making a 
home Most women find that m raising children and workmg 
outside the home they are trying to serve two masters The steadi- 
ness of the job of raising children, especially a fair-si 2 :ed family, is 
often a strong deterrent to one who might want to do this but must 
work outside the home 

Again m communities where it is quite the usua* thing for girls to 
work outside the home between the time of leaving school and getting 
married, the possession of a source of mdependent income and the 
complete control over one’s time tend to create the desire to retam 
a larger amount of freedom than the raismg of a fair-sized family will 
permit, hence the desire develops to limit the family to the size most 
compatible with the retention of the desired freedom 

No doubt, too, the ease with which birth-control information is 
secured where women work m large groups is also a factor m the 
situation * One might sum up by sajrmg that women who are 
gainfully employed, at least those in the childbearmg ages, find it 
decidedly to their advantage not to many or, if they do marry, to 
hmit the size of their families, and that girls who have worked out- 
side the home for a few years are almost certam to develop desires 
and attitude of mind which are not compatible wnth the raising 
of large families It would naturally follow, then, that the gamful 
employment of women at any time before the end of their child- 
bearmg penod would have a tendency to issue m the restriction of 
their families So that, under present conditions, and other things 
being equal, those communities that employ women m gamful 
occupations will have lower birth rates than those which do not 

MAHBIAGE 

The differenc^^ in the ratios of children, among both the native and 
the foreign-l>om white women, between all women and married 
women (see Tables 20, 21, and 23), are due m considerable measure 
to the varying proportion of mamed women m these groups This 
IS readily seen in the case of particular cities Thus Fall Hiver, 
ranking 24 m ratio of children to all native white women, is 1 in ratio 
of children to nativ e white married women Table 19 shows that Fall 
Rivar ranks very low (71) in proportion of native white 'women 20 to 
44 who are mamed, having only 52 5 per cent of all of them m this 
group It also ranks low (66) m proportion of foreign-bom white 
mamed women Lowell ranks 29 m ratio of children to all native 

* Fld^rton, t th«l M , n«port on th« English Birth Rate Pt I Engl-md North of the Humber 
Fugeinm I atioratory Memoirs XIX and XX pp 236 237 
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\Nonien but 2 m ratio to inarned v^ornon aiu! it also ranks lou m 
proportion of married women bt>th and foreij^n bom, 70 and 

69, respecti\el 3 In general, of < curse, if there is a large ^hfference 
in ratio of children to married women an<I to all wonun a larger 
proportion of all woniim are single than if t!ie difference in these 
ratios IS small Table 19 if compared with Table 12 further shows 
that there is a rather large* difference between the States and the 
Cities m the proportion of married women 

For all cities of 100,000 and over and for the United States as a 


whole, the per cents of niamcd women lu the diilerent 
groups are as follows 
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It IS evident, therefore, that the averages for the rural population 
of the United States must be al>out as much above the averages of 
the United States as these are higher than the averages for cities 
City populations, which are de\oted almost wholly to the service 
of industry and commerce, show a marked tendency to remain smgle 
or marry late This tendency is earned to the greatest extreme in 
those cities where the labor of women and girls is in greatest demand 
The textile cities of the Eastern States show a \ ery high proportion of 
employed wromen and girls and a low proportion of women 20 to 44 
who are married New Bedford, Fall Ili\er, Pro\ndence, Lowell, 
Cambridge, and Paterson among others belong m this group, as 
fumishmg mdustnal work to women Washington, D C , furmshes 
clerical w^ork m abundance and Boston and Manhattan Borough 
furnish both mdustnal and clencal work All these places rank 
high m the proportion of women employed, both native and foreign 
bom, and low m the proportion of married women 

It IS well to note in this connection, also, that everywhere the foreign 
bom have a much higher proportion of married women than the 
nati\es Forcign-bom women come to this country largely as wives 
so that their place of residence does not so greatly influence their 
marital condition as it does that of the native women But even m 
the case of the foreign-bom women it is impossible to suppose that 
the large diffeience between Manhattan Borough, with 73 8 per cent 
of the foreign-bom white women married, and Akron, Ohio, with 
93 6 per cent m this mantal group, is not influenced to a i ertam extent 
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tho difforonces in en\ ironmental conditions in these two places 
In all probability the nationality groups in Akron may be somewhat 
more mt lined to bring their wives with them than the groups m 
Manhattan No doubt a considerable part of the difference m 
mantal condition is due to the fact that Akron, as a city of rubber 
manufactures, offers little opportimity for women to find work as 
compared with Manhattan with its needle trades, its other light 
manufacturing work, and its great ofldces Furthermore, Akron is 
known as a high wage city, while for the great majority of wage- 
earners Manhattan certamly does not enjoy such a reputation 
Hence, m order to make ends meet, women are forced into wage 
earning jobs more frequently m Manhattan The above explanation 
will go far m accounting for the fact that the difference m the ratio 
of children to all women and to married women is much greater m 
Manhattan than m Akron It wnll also largely explam the fact that 
Akron has a ratio of 847 children per 1,000 foreign-bom white women, 
which IS considerably above that of Manhattan wnth 533 

It IS noteworthy that a given city generally holds fairly closely to 
the same rank for all nativity groups The forces, whatever they 
may be, deterimmng the tendency to marry m a given locality, m 
this case a particular city, seem to affect all nativity groups about 
equally Thus m the four nativity groups, native white, native 
white of native parentage, native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
and foreign-bom white, the respective ranks of certain cities are as 
follows 
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There are a few cities where the proportion of foreign-bom white 
mamed women is somewhat out of Ime with the proportion of native 
white mamed women, but the correspondence between the propor- 
tions of native whites of native parentage and the native whites of 
foreign or mixed parentage is especially close, and shows that the 
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social and eeonomu forces at ^ork amonijc the older nativi* population 
are speedily felt by the < hildr«'n of immigrants in most c ities It e’ven 
seems likely from the vanations in the percentages of foreigii-l>om 
mamed women that the ;>ounger immigrant v^omen, those who are 
not mamed when they amve hero (chiefly girls under 20), cpiickly 
feel the action of the same forces and tend to delay niarnage to a 
slight extent 

Attention should be called to the fact that though the native white 
women of foreign or mixed parentage marry less frequently and later 
than the native wlute women of native parentage the difference 
between these two groups in this respect is less m the cities than in the 
States For all these cities the proportion of married women is G 7 
pomts higher among the native white women of native parentage 
than among the native white women of foreign or mixed parentage 
(Table 19) The difference between these groups for the whole 
United States is 9 7 pomts (Table 12) Thus we see that the concen- 
tration of the native white women of foreign or mixed parentage lu the 
large cities where mamage rates are relativ ely low tends to exaggerate 
the differences between these two nativity groups as regards their 
tendency to marry, when the States are compared wnth one another, 
and when the situation m the entire United States is considered In 
the 12 cities in the Umted States having over 500,000 inhabitants the 
difference between the proportion of native white women of native 
parentage mamed and the native white women of foreign or mixed 
parentage mamed, 5 3 pomts, is even less than for all the cities of 
over 100,000 

A factor helpmg to account for this difference m marital condition 
in these two nativity groups is the general state of confusion and un- 
settlement of mind m which the children of immigrants find themselves 
It IS among the children of immigrants rather than among the immi- 
grants themselves that we find the largest degree of mental disorgan- 
ization The immigrants come to us with certain mental attitudes, 
habits of thought and sentiment, fairly firmly fixed and these form 
points of reference by which most, though not all, actions can be 
judged They have a scale of values, m other words, which is rela- 
tively fixed, by which they can and do govern and judge most of their 
conduct So it happens that most immigrants, especially those over 
25 years of age on their arrival, live out their lives more or less under 
the control of the customs and habits they brmg with them, makmg 
only such adaptations as are absolutely essential in the new environ- 
ment 

Their cluldren, on the other hand, lack the home training in ‘^old 
world habits, customs, etc, which their parents had, and rebel 
agamst such as their parents try to mculcate They also lack the 
home traimng of the average native of native parentage so that m 
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iiianv cases they never make a very satisfactory adjustment m their 
mental attitudes to the conditions of everyday life here There can 
be no question that the disintegration or disorganization of personahty 
which IS so prevalent in the Umted States is most marked m the 
children of immigrant parents It is they who feel most heavily the 
pressure of conflictmg motives to action, motives derived from hvmg 
in an environment made up of many antagonistic and mutually ex- 
clusive elements There is httle occasion for surprise, therefore, 
when we find that as one manifestation of a disorganized life, a life 
m which the person finds the conflict of impulses wearying and dis- 
tracting, the children of immigrants do not marry as early or as 
frequently as the children of natives 

Tabiuic ^4 — PxR Cent and Rank of Native White Women of Native 
Parent AC3E and of Native White Women op Fobbiqn Pabentage 10 
\ EAHs OF Age and Over Engaged in Gainful Occupations, for Cities of 
1<^,000 Inhabitants and Over, Arranged According to Size of City 1920 ^ 
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WOMEN 10 YEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER GAINFULLY EM- 
PLOYED 
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eiKn Gc mixed 
parentage 
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tive parent 
age 

Native 
white— For 
eign or mixed 
parentage 
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1 
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Bank 


Per cent 
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P? 
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•a 

(S 

N«w Yof k N Y 
ManbiMttan Bor 
ouch 

Bronx Bocough 
Brookljn Boroucb j 
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RAcfaiftond Borougti 

Chkaifo, III 

Pa 

IHtroit Midi 
( toTAlami Ohio 

St JLoula, Mo ^ 

Boston Mast ! 

Baltimofiii Md 

1 tttaburgh 1 a 
lAM Angalaii, Calif 
Buffalo N Y : 

Ban Franciffoo Calif ' 
MUwaukM Wfai 
WaMhington t> C i 

Newark N J 
Cincinnati Ohio . 

NawOrteant La 

MinzMacKilljK Minn 
Kmnma ( tty, Mo 
Baattto 

IndJaoiHpnlli, ind . 
Joriiy C Uy. N J . 
RoehMtar N V 
Portland Oreg 
l>«nv«r Colo 

Tolado Ohjk> 
Prorldanoa R I 

C olomhua Ohio 
LoalaviHa Ky 

Bt rani Minn 
Oakland, Calif 

A 

ZZ7 

37 0 
31 7 
31 3 
27 1 

24.3 

32.0 
20 1 
26.6 
3S 6 
3X1 

35 1 

26.4 
26 2 
27 1 
2” 5 

33 2 
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43 4 
20 5 
2B 7 

21« 
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2&4 
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20.3 

20.2 
33 4 
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3X6 

26.1 
27 S 
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2 

2 

16 

18 

44 
62 

13 

28 

48 

33 
12 

3 

60 

63 

45 
30 

8 

10 i 
1 

26 

32 

61 
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34 

46 
62 
27 

6 
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41 

64 

11 
00 
38 

1 23 
64 

C 

33 2 

37 4 
3X3 
31 2 
28 2 
25.7 

33 0 
31 4 
26 0 

27 3 

28 6 

38 1 
26 0 

27 4 

28 0 
27 0 

31 4 
31 7 
41 0 

sao 

28.0 

2X6 
35 0 

1 27 6 

29 5 
i 35 7 

' 31 3 

33 Q 
20 

20 4 
26.3 

4X3 

24.0 

26.6 

34.2 

24.6 

B 

10 * 

21 

28 

40 

65 

17 

25 
48 
47 
30 

8 

40 
46 

41 
43 

26 
23 

4 

30 

42 

71 

14 

46 

37 

66 

27 

18 
36 

38 
62 

6 

58 
50 
16 

59 

Akron Ohio - - - 
Atlanta Oa 

Omaha Nebr 

W orcester Mass 
Birmingham Ala. 

Syracuse NY 
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Memphis Tenn 
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Balias Tex 

Bayton Ohio 

Bridgeport Conn 
Houston Tex 

Hartford Conn . _ 
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A 
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27 3 

28 4 

29 6 
19 I 

28.2 
27 2 

30 1 
24.9 
22 8 

29 0 
23 9 

30 5 
23 8 

33 3 

26 8 

27 9 

34 0 
21 0 

31 0 

28 S 
30 3 
33 9 
26 5 
25 2 

21 8 
24.5 

21 7 

30 6 

31 9 
25 4 
31 9 
31 6 

22 3 

25 6 
2X6 

26 4 

B 

56 

42 
36 
25 
73 

36 

43 
24 
60 

67 

30 

65 
21 

66 

7 

47 

37 

4 
72 

19 

31 
i 22 

5 
49 

68 

70 
63 

71 

20 

14 

67 

15 
17 

69 

65 

68 
61 

C 

2X9 
23 0 
31 6 
37 1 
18.9 

30 2 
23 5 
36 2 
21 7 

21 5 

25 3 
23 4 
34 5 
20 2 

36 7 

30 3 
30 8 
40 0 
20 9 

37 2 

30 8 

46 2 

47 9 

30 8 
23 4 

22 7 

26 0 
2X4 

31 1 

43 3 

26 4 
40 8 
31 8 

20 7 

27 7 
26 1 

1 3X4 

B 

64 

63 
24 
11 
73 

35 

60 

13 

67 

68 

57 

61 

15 

72 

12 

34 

31 
7 

69 
10 

32 
2 
1 

33 
62 

65 

64 

66 
29 

3 

51 

5 

22 

70 
44 
63 
20 


> Columnji A and C from Fourtaenth Censa's Reports Vol IV p 367 
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The fart that m p:enerHl th4*re are rntire natiNe white wonofi of 
foreign or mi\ed parentage than nati\e white women of jiatiM* parent- 
age at work (Table 24) will also In Ip to explain the di^>irH linatioii of 
the former to marr^ This fact aKo fits in wdl with tin t \planation 
of the failure of the nati\e white wonmn of foreign or nu\t d part ntago 
to marr> adxancedb;y Doctor Carjan ter m his nHmog**Hph * II« sa\s 

The cxpldfciiatiun for this condition can onU tx ennji ctiind It nia\ h*>\\t \i r 
be observed thj.t the postpontini nt or f€jrt|?oin« of niarriaicf invoKts the <h f* r- 
intnt or avoidance of the financial ubh|jcat»>n« involvtd in iiiarriAKe in<»n partn- 
ularlv in the support of children It mav lx fiirtln r ixunti d out that the m ton*! 
generation imniigrants arc partn ularlv like U to h< tk n lu f from firuiiuial pn sHuro 
in this fur thev arc passing ovi r from tlw hoi i il position and f conuinn h vt I 

of the foreign to the native gnnip and could iiiatcnaih ac«cl* rat« th* ir progrt ss 
b3 keeping themsdvofi frc< teinpiir irilv or perm nn iitU , from familv hurdt ns 
111 other words, to nianv of the childn n of the foreign born it st < ms to lx of more 
importance to bridge the gap Ixtuecn the stjcial and economic kv<l in whu h th< v 
were born and that attained bv the sons and daughters of the native Americans 
than it IS to iuarr> and have thildn n 

Whether or not this deduction is corre< t the phenomenon for whicli it seeks to 
account is feufficientl> striking and bigniheant to make it intuiiibent on Htudents 
of population problems to determine its causation 

The most natural relation between marriage and ratio of children 
w^ould seem to be that the more women there are maniod the higher 
the ratio of children there would be In general this relation seems 
to hold (Tables 20 and 21 with the per < cuts in Table 19) But there 
are cities where marnages are relatively fewr but where the ratio of 
children is higher than where marriages are more numerous The 
exceptions may possibl;^ be explained the fact that the personal 
disadvantages of marriage are greatest in those cities where family 
restriction is least practiced, hence, in those places marriage is more 
Inghly selective in certain respects The women w ho marry are the 
ones most ready and willing to undertake the burdens of raismg large 
families* If the above assumptions are correct, the general knowl- 
edge of the methods of controlling cluldbearmg may be one of the 
important factors making for a high raairiage rate in certam cities 

It IS not unexpected, therefore, that communities where there is a 
widespread knowledge of birth control but where its practice is much 
more strongly disapproved m some groups than m others, would hav^e 
low marriage rates but high latios of children Smee, on the whole, it 
seems reasonable to believ e that the daughters of foreign mothers are 
somew hat less free to put their know ledge into use (probably due to 
disapproval of their religious leaders) than the daughters of native 
mothers, as a group they exercise a measure of control over the si/e 
of their famihes by postponing maniage or remaining celibates Once 
they are married, how ev er, they tend to hav e relatively large famihes 


» CartHsater Nilea Immigrants and Tbelr CliLIdren Ctnsus Monograph VII p 217 
* See al'HJ discussion on p 39 





IN CITIES OF 100,000 INHABITANTS AND 0^^,H bB 

on ratio of children in the dilferent groups arc" rather meager TIjo 
data m Table 7 seem to indicate that there is little difference in num- 
ber of births to Pohsh and Italian i^onien and to German women. 
There are reasons for believing, howe\er, that the birth reports mini- 
nnze the differences between the old and new immigrants In the first 
place, many of the countnes of Europe contain groujisof outside nation- 
alities with different birth rates, for example, Germany in Table 7 
includes German Poles as well as true Genuans In the sex ond plac e, 
the Poles and Italians are much more recent immigrants than many 
from northern and w estem Europe and it is probable that their families 
are not as nearly completed as those of the earlier immigrants The 
study of the “Fecundity of women of native and foreign parentage’*^ 
showed that Pohsh women ranked highest in number of children (b 2) 
of all foreign-bom women under 45 vears, married 10 to 20 years 
The Itahan w omen, with 4 9 w ere sixth m this respect The Bohemian 
women had 5 0, the Finnish women 5 3, and the Russian women 5 4 
The Poles were certamly well ahead of all other groups m number of 
children m 1900 and it seems unlikely that any matcnal change has 
taken place since then But the number of Polish (1,476) and 
Italian (1,167) women mcluded m the commission's report is so small 
that we can not be sure the sample was entirely typical There can 
be no doubt, however, that the groups of newer immigrants studied 
by the commission are more prolific than the English (3 4), the 
Enghsh-Canadians (3 5), the Scotch (3 6), and the Germans (4 3), 
w hile they still further exceed the native women of nativ e parentage, 
with only 2 7 children 

Meager and unsatisfactory as these data on the ratios of children 
and birth rates m different nationality groups are, they seem to indi- 
cate that if we could get at the details more fully we should probably 
haxe a smaller unexplamed residuum of difference between cities^ 
than IS now the case 

If we turn to Table 21 again we shall find additional evidence that 
there is some relation between a high ratio of children to foreign-born 
women and the proportion of them who are of the new mimigration 
Of the 20 cities ranking highest in ratio of children 11 rank 20 or 
above in proportion of the foreign bom who are new immigrants 
At the other extreme, among the 20 cities having lowest ratios of 
children there are 3 that have lugh proportions of new immigrants 
two boroughs of New York city, Jvlanhattan and Bronx, and San 
Antonio In the case of San Antonio no doubt the very high death 
rate of Mexican children and underenumeration may largely account 
for the low ratio of children In the New York boroughs the low 
mamage rate will partly account for low ratios Of the other seven- 


^ Report of the Immigration Commission, mo Vol II 
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ti"! 11 ^ S aro amon$r tht^ 20 ha\ui|? tho lowest proportion of new immi- 
^irraotH Hiul 4 others <<inie ch>Be to this lino 

fitim in whith it is most difficult to establish this relation 
lictween a high ratio of children to foreign-bom v^omen and a high 
proportion of new ininngrants are, on the whole, the southern cities 
ami the York bf>n>ughs The case of San Antonio has already 
fieen dmiihsed No <lmibt the same situation exists m Fort Worth, 
Houst 4 >n, and some i>f the other southwestern cities In the other 
s<»uthem cUiea the foreign-bom groups are small but they contain a 
high proportion of Jews Apparently there is a tendency among the 
Jeifts to raise »u>me^hat smaller families than other of our new immi- 
grants if so, this imU help to account for the low ratios of children 
to forcign-l>om Hmiicn m the* boroughs of New York 

A compariwii iHd'ween Paterson, N J, and Youngstown, Ohio, 
mav also l>e of interest in this connection 

\ uungsUmm has 72 1 |>er cent of new immigrants among its foreign 
fmm and a ratio of children Paterson has 56 3 per cent 

of new unmigrants and a ratio of 631 children Here, although the 
proportion of new nnimgrants in the foreign-born population is only 
slightly o%er ono-fmirth greater m Youngstown than in Paterson, it 
m accompanied by a t%o-thirda greater ratio of children to foreign- 
bom women The presence of much larger Slavic and Hungarian 
elemenla in Youngstown than in Paterson no doubt accoxmts for 
some of this exeem ratio But the difference m immigrant type is 
also accompanied by a difference in the type of mdustry m the two 
cities Paterson is a textile city and Youngstown is, par excellence, 
a steel city In the former a large number of women, both native 
and foreign bom, work outside the home In the latter very few 
women are gainfully employed Paterson ranks 7 m per cent of 
^em plowed native white mamed women 15 years of age and over, 
Youngstown, 69, Paterson ranks 4 m emploj^ed foreign-bom white 
mamed women over 15, Youngstown, 72 (Take 23), Paterson ranks 
8 in employed foreign-bom white women over 10, Youngstown, 72 
(Table 21), Paterson ranks 5 m employed native white women over 
10, Youngstown, 72 (Table 20) 

These facta seem to show beyond reasonable doubt that there is a 
very close relationship between the ratio of children to foreign-born 
women and the tjrpe of imimgrant m the different cities 

eaoroRTioN op young women 

Another factor of considerable importance m determmmg the ratio 
of children to women, both native and foreign bom, is the proportion 
of young women m the population (See Table 26 ) It is a well- 
known fact that the fertility of women diminishes rather rapidly 
after 35 years of age Naturally those cities that have unusually 
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large proportioiib of Avomen 20 to 34 ho expochnl to ha\o more 

young children than the cities inhere there are more wormn in the 
age groups abo\e 33 

Tabi-b 26 — CnmDREN Cndiu 5 per 1,000 Women 20 to II 'V fahh or \oe 
\^ iTH Pm Cents \nd Ratios for Certain Other Factors, for Citii-h or 
100 000 Inhabitants and Over, \rhan4ii; d Xccokdino to Sizi or C3 ty 
1920 
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A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

' 

p 

O ^ 

New 'i ork N 1 
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610 

"2,1 

61 7 

96 5 

105 0 ! 

42 a 

Chic^o ni 

332 

712 

"2 9 

59 2 

9" 3 

115 5 

43 K 

Philadelphia la 

a"o 

737 

68 7 

59 4 

96 5 

106 8 1 

62 UK 

Detroit Mich 

408 

788 

74 1 

65 i 

H 

140 " ' 

60 7 

C levcland Ohio 

35d 

810 , 

71 8 

62.1 

100 0 

125 0 ^ 

57 4 

St Louis Mo 

308 

579 

67 5 

54 3 

94 6 

119 H 1 

46 5 

Boston Maas 

304 

631 

70 0 

56 8 

96 7 

9" 2 

42 6 

Baltimore Md 

41fi 

749 f 

67 6 

56,6 

95 4 

no 4 

4H.7 

Pittsburgh Pa 

392 

869 ' 

69 1 

57 0 

96 0 

119 1 J 

45 3 

L<os Angeles Calif 

234 

452 

62.8 

55.5 

91 7 

116.0 

36.0 

Buffalo N Y 

3<H 

818 1 

70 7 

56 » 

95 9 

114 0 

50.1 

San Franciaeo C alif 

228 

420 

66 4 

54 7 

103 6 

144 « 

35 7 

Mil\^ aukee W is 

381 

755 

72 6 

53 5 

9** 5 

123 0 

56.3 

\\ ashlngton DC _ 

240 

491 

69 3 

56 H 

84 8 

112 9 

21 0 

Newark N J 

332 

828 

71 2 

60 9 

9" 6 

112 4 

66.8 

Cincinnati Ohio 

336 

503 

65 0 

50 3 

92 1 

103 6 

56.0 

New Orleans La 

305 

544 

67 5 

Al 5 

94 5 

14" " 

38 S 

Minneapolis Minn 

335 

620 

73 5 

54 9 

92.4 

122. 1 

38.6 

Kansas City Mo 

293 

6.39 

67 4 

56 5 

9" 4 

128 H 

33.7 

Seattle, W ash 

300 

420 

67 5 

49 3 

10*2. U 

145 

1 41 5 

Indianapolis Ind 
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610 

65 8 

«)7 

96 7 

12$ 2 

^ 48 9 

Jersey City, N J 

1 381 
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72 0 i 

58.7 

98 2 

1 112 4 

! 43.6 

Rochester N 'i 
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67 1 

60 1 

93 6 

107 8 

* 582 

Portland Oreg 
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66 7 

53 7 

96.6 j 

138 3 

4a2 

Denver Colo 
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j 
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66 5 

1 

48 0 

102.5 

124 9 
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Toledo Ohio 

‘ 372 

849 

68 0 

55 8 

101 S 

112" ! 

62 8 

Providence, R I 

301 

737 

68 0 

57 1 

92,1 

9" 7 

58 5 

Columbus Ohio 

1 351 

601 

65 ^ 

50 5 

96 9 

111 3 ; 

44.9 

Lomsville Ky 

3.iS 

541 

66.3 

45 2 

90 8 

102 6 

46.7 

St Paul Minn 

360 

626 

74 3 

49 6 

94 9 

liar 

38 7 

Oakland Calif 

307 

504 

64 8 

52.1 
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129 6 

44 4 

Akron Ohio 

408 

847 

75 0 

m 3 

129 1 

ia5 3 

70 5 

Atlanta, Qa 

1 377 

636 : 

69 2 

56 S 

94 8 

132 > 

35.4 

Omaha, Nebr 
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713 

71 1 

54 8 

i 101 1 

12a" 

389 

Worcester Mass 

340 

764 

70 0 

58.2 

1 95.4 

109 1 

589 

Birmingham Ala 

' 431 


70 0 

54 3 

100 4 

135 4 

43 1 

Syracuse N Y 

1 330 

842 

66.4 

67 8 

96.4 

117 1 

51 9 

Richmond \a 

1 401 

608 

68.5 

56.8 

89 6 

120 4 

46 8 

New Haven Conn 

326 

880 

70 1 

59 6 

9** 9 

106 2 

61.4 

Memphis Tenn 

330 

624 

67 9 

54.2 

96 7 

130 2 

36.9 

San Antonio Tex 

1 38d 

571 

69 8 

63 5 

97 0 

in 7 

25.2 

Dallas Tex 

’ 331 

593 

71 5 

60 9 

98.3 

140 3 1 

29 6 

Dayton Ohio 

1 308 

762 

67 7 

57 1 

99 2 

129 3 

57 9 

Bridgeiiort Conn 

a50 

837 

71 6 

63 6 

98 8 

119 6 

64.2 

Houston, Tex 

' 346 

612 

69 2 

62.7 

98.6 

130 9 

30.7 


» Total for gainfulli emplo>ed r>ersoiis does not include persons engaged in domestic and personal sw^ioe 
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Tamlk 26 Chii^decn I ndeb 5 per 1,000 V^ombn 20 to 44 Years op Age 

WITH r«K C’eNTH AVD RaTIOH FOR CeRTAIV OtHER FACTORS, FOR CiTIES OP 
100,000 fHHAIIlTANTH AVD OVER, ARRAVOBD AcCORDIVG TO SiZE OF CiTY 
1920 ( iifituiUHi 
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65 1 
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69 3 

B 

61 5 
53 8 
53 5 
56 5 
63 4 

59 6 
53 3 
62.6 
6*’ 2 
61 8 

47 9 
50 7 
61 5 
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67 4 

62 6 
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60 1 
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40 0 
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92 2 
92 4 
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94 2 
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94 1 
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97 7 
100 1 
105 1 

91 1 

91 7 

98 5 

92 1 
94.4 

109 9 
95.3 

101 3 
93. S 

F j 

111 8 
112 / 
112.3 1 
105 8 1 
157 5 1 

103 2 
123 9 
96 1 1 
92 4 
121 2 1 

117 0 ' 
100 4 ! 

! 120 8 
206 7 
103 6 

94 3 
134 8 

90 1 
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ISO 8 
128.5 j 
142 5 1 
102 2 

G 

49 7 
34.4 
54 2 
67 6 
57 9 

51 9 
31 6 
76 1 
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62.6 

40 7 
31 3 
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35 3 
37 7 

71 3 
54 4 
47 9 
67 8 

39 7 
30 9 

51 0 
49 7 


The »a> m ^hioh age affects the birth rate is shown very clearly 
m the foUowing table (see Table 27) where the number of births per 
1,000 women at different ages m the Umted States and certam local- 

'IZ “ ^^20 are gi^ en In the registration 

^ time 1,000 women aged 25 to 29 had appro^mately 
twice as many births as women aged 35 to 39 and almost five times 
as many as those aged 40 to 44 

The data for England and Wales given m Chapter VI show the 

decrea^ m birth rates as the age of women mcreases and mdi! 

of twi or ^ average age of childbearmg women 

account would be sufficient to 

account for quite a difference m the ratio of children to women 
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There seems to be httle connection iKHvteen the inaseuhnity of the 
population of these' cities and the ratio of c hildren Ihe jrreat dif- 
ference between the masculinity of the nati\e population and the 
foreign-born population suggests, howiner, that the availability of 
suitable men for natne women niaj have something to do with the 
extent to which they marrv and this ma> also affix t the ratio of chil- 
dren In only 11 out of the 6S citii*s in Table 2b are there KM) or 
more males per 100 females m the native white |>opu!ation Thus 
some of the native women must either many foreign-bc^m men or 
remain unmarried This situation is Ixiund to have tonsiderable 
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♦»IT<h i upon inarnaj2r<' It is no doubt one of the important factors 
in prmlui in^ the tlifferem es m proportion of ^omen married to which 
i%e have aln*»d> < ailed attenUon What effect it would have upon 
the ratio of < hildr< n is imfKMsaible to saj 

In tloaing this disKUssion regarding the ratio of children to women 
in the large cities we wish to call attention briefly to two rather 
intangible elements m the situation 

BIRTH CONTROIi 

Tlie first of theae is the extent to which the knowledge of contra- 
ceptive metlK>ds IS spread in different communities There is prob- 
aWr no citv of over 100, (KX) m the United States where knowledge 
of some method of family himtation can not be readily secured by 
an V one, but there are nevertheless considerable differences m the 
degree of its diffusion in various cities It has been found through 
careful investigation m English communities of different types, as 
was mentioned al>ove, that where a large number of women are 
thrown together m their work, as in textile mills, stores, etc , the 
knowledge of the methods of family limitation is all but universal 
This maj , m part, account for some of the differences m ratios of 
children between those cities where employment of women is high 
and where it is low Of course this at once leads us to ask why, if 
this knowledge is generally procurable, it spreads more rapidly and 
la made use of more generally m some communities than m others 

One answer to this (|uostion is that the social and economic condi- 
Uons in some cities must put more pressure on their mhabitants to 
restrict the size of their families than is the case m other cities Why 
this should be so only a thorough knowledge of the workmg and 
Imng conditions in different cities and m different parts of the same 
city would iBiiow There can be little doubt, however, that the vary- 
ing ratK^ of children to women represent, to a certain extent, varymg 
jnresBure, both social and econonuc, urgmg people to the securing of 
birth control knowledge and to the application of this knowledge to 
their own family life The differmg proportions of married women 
m the different cities also seem to indicate much greater reluctance 
to practice birth control m some localities than m others 

uvnxpnAXNsn differences between cities 

The connderetion of community differences m the knowledge and 
I»»ctice of birth control brings us dmectly to the second of the points 
to which we should hke to call attention, namely, the differences m 
meo^ attitudes displayed by different groups and commumties 
«Kardmg marriage and the family That there are such differences 
ne^ no proving everyone is aware of them The fuH explanation 
ot ttiem on general grounda seems impossible Why should Baltimore 
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huNo so iimti\ mon (hiUinn {mt 1 (HM) nntut whiti viorntii flUi) 
than St LoinsfiOSj’ I h< data addta ni hImoc do ti<it s* « m to ftdU 
af tount for th«st dilfirtims \or do tlii\ t xplam fidK w|i\ M 
Paul Mum ,( ib'n should l« ‘'odiifiruit frtiin Kansas < tt\ Mo (J'HJ 
nor win ta>b Anj^th»s (2i4) dilftrs so lumh fnun Dttnut (40S) It 
sooms that vit aro dn\pn to ntoptu/o that iliffprint i oniinumtips 
ha\t at prisint quit< difftnut attitudi*s toward hfi llu\ a 
different meaninj? lu life and as on« ivprismttn of lh*si diffirint 4»ut 
looks on the worltl thev adopt diihrtnt attUudise toward faind> Iif« 
and the raisinj' of (htldnn If we knew rather fulh the tiio^t 
sj^uheant nuntal eurrents in the different eities aiiel in the ehffe n nt 
j,roups whuh make up a tit\ wp eould prohahK aeeount for some of 
these differtnees between them m ratios of e hihire a \1I we e an snv 
now, howeee r, is that there are ineintdtial me ntal ehffe re nei>s he twee n 
cities which result in different ratios of ehilelreii tei women m miieh 
the saint wa> that personal ehffe re mes between peetpli m suinlar 
surroundings result in some remamuig celibate some maming and 
haeing ne> children some niarrving and having small families and 
some marrving and having lai>;e fanulics In other wevrds <itw*s 
like people have distinctive individualities, only partlv know able 
even to their most interested and well mfomieel stiieienls hut epiite 
bevond the ken of the outsider And the subtle forces that operate 
to make family life what it is are among the nieist difficult of ail forte* 
to measure and understand A certain unexplameel and perhaps 
iinexplamable residuum of differences between communities as 
regards ratio of children to women must lie traced to these ceuimmmtv 
mdmdualities and allowed to rest there without further explanation 
at present 

6621°— 31 6 



IV 

RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN IN CITIES OF 
25,000 TO 100,000 INHABITANTS 

On arcouut of the iai^e number of cities m this group (25,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants)’ it has been necessary to select certain of them 
for conden-itti tables in the text Forty cities are used m the chief 
tables The first 20 m these tables are those rankmg highest in 
ratio of rhihlren to women, and the second 20 are those ranking 
loHeat lu this respect 

riTirS HAVING HIGHtST ASTD LOWEST BATIOS FOR NATIVE WOMEN 

Table 28 gives data for the native white women It will be noticed 
at once that all but a few of the cities having highest ratios of children 
have rather high percentages of their employed population engaged in 
manufactunng and mechamcal occupations Ogden, Utah,” Roanoke, 
V a , and Pensacola, Fla , are the only cities having less than 40 per 
cent 80 engaged, while 13 of them have 50 per cent or more so en | 
gaged As regards their location, if C^den, Roanoke, and Pensacola 
are omitted from consideration, these cities are located in the more 
highly industrialized n^ons of the North and the South 10 are 
found m the heavy industry r^on in Pennsylvama, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Indiana, and 7 are found in the mdustnal South, m Maryland, 
Virgima, West Virgima, and North Carolma 

In companng these two groups of cities we find certain rather pro- 
nounced differences In general, the northern cities have a consider- 
ably larger proportion of native women who are of foreign and mixed 
parentage than the southern cities There is some reason to think 
that this 18 one of the factors m keepmg the ratio of children to women 
high m the northern cities, although when they are compared m this 
respect with the 20 cities having the lowest ratios it is difficult to 
delect any consistent relationship of this kind In these smaller cities, 
as in the States and the larger cities, certain other factors seem to be 
of BO much more important e than the proportion of native women of 
foreign or mixwl parentage that the influence of this factor is pretty 
effectually obscured How confused this relation is is shown if we 
compare Winston-Salem, N C (rank 5), with Lawrence, Mass (rank 
205), m which the ranks as regards the proportion of native women of 

> rot th» rowpkti* IM otntUvi luii lug 28 000 to lOO 000 inhsbitanta with their ratios of children to women 
by ItUitnf Tiibk I p mi 

» Tb« Iw tbit hi«b nmk of Ugdoa art diacuued more fully in Chapter VII section on U^ah 
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Table 28 — Fokty Selected Cities of 25,000 to 100,000 Inhabitants Ranked According to Number op Children Under 5 per 
1,000 Native White Women 20 to 44 Years op Age by Marital Condition, with Per Cents and Rankings for Certain Other 
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foreign or mixed parentage are 219 and 4, respeeti\ely Ba\ Oit\, 
Mich , and Waltham, Mass , also furnish almost equally good exam- 
ples of high and lo'w ratios of children (Bay Citv 550 and Waltham 
288) accompanied by high proportions (Bay City 05 0 per cent and 
Waltham 53 2 per cent) of native yomen of foreign and mixed 
parentage Other northern cities among the 20 highest in ratios of 
children to native yomen either exceed by very little or are even 
lo\^er m proportion of native ^omen of foreign and mixed parentage 
than many of those among the 20 having lo^^est ranks, as examples 
East Chicago and Elgin, Johnstown and Berkeley', and Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Brooklme 

Rather obviously the proportion of native women of foreign and 
mixed parentage wtII not go far as a general explanation of these 
differences m ratios of children In the case of some particular cities, 
however, the differences m ratios are quite satisfactorily exjilamed 
in this manner The very high ratio of children to women m Ham- 
tramck, Mich , can be explamed by the proportion of the native 
women who are of foreign and mixed parentage Hamtramck is a 
foreign district m Detroit which can be isolated because of its separate 
incorporation It ranks first m ratio of children to native white 
women, havmg a ratio of children almost one-half greater than that 
of Ogden, Utah, which ranks second It also ranks first m ratio of 
children to foreign-bom white women (see Table 29) being shghtly in 
excess of Rome, N Y , which ranks second It is a district almost 
wholly Polish Of its foreign-bom population 94 7 per cent is of the 
new immigration Furthermore, 85 8 per cent of the native white 
women are of foreign or mixed parentage and 85 2 per cent of the 
native white women are married Besides, almost one-half of its 
population IS foreign bom It ranks fimt m all these respects Here, 
then, we have a very good illustration of a community in which the 
attitudes of mind of the foreign bom toward family life and the rear- 
ing of children might be expected to remam dommant in the second 
generation because of lack of contact wrth older native people The 
very high ratios of children indicate that this is the case, but even 
here it is interesting to see that the native white women who are 
almost entirely of foreign or mixed parentage have a ratio of children 
of only 829 (Table 28) as compared with 1,277 for foreign-bom white 
women (Table 29) The ratio of children to foreign-bom white 
women is about one-half greater than that of their native 
daughters, even though a larger percentage of the native women 
(83 9) are 20 to 34 years old, than is the case among the foreign-born 
women (79 5) This is a very remarkable dechne and it would prob- 
ably be still greater if the everyday contacts of the native children 
with people at large were not so exclusively with others of their own 
nationality 
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\\ e have here, then, a case inhere an exceedingly prolific foreign-bom 
group, together with its children, is as isolated as it can be in an 
Ainencan city, and though we find that among the foreign bom the 
influence of Ainencan life appears neghgible as regards family customs, 
we find that the native children show a falling-off of over one-third m 
the ratio of children At the same time, these native children show the 
carrv -o\ er of the habits of family life acquired in a foreign commumty 
in having by far the highest ratio of children of any native group of 
women In this particular case then, there can be no doubt that the 
fat t that the native white women are largely of foreign parentage has 
a \erj great influent e upon their bearing of children 

In order to show that this same decline m ratio of children between 
the foreign-bom women and their daughters holds for other locahties 
and nationalities, we may take five other cities m the Umted States of 


25,000 to 1 00,000, m all of w hich over 69 per cent of the native whites 
arc of foreign or mixed parentage These cities, together with the 
per cent by w hich the ratio of children to foreign-born white women 
exceeds the ratio of children to native white women, are Cicero, 111 , 
63 Z per cent, Woonsocket, R I, 80 8 per cent, Holyoke, Mass [ 
100 6 per cent, Lawrence, Mass, 137 9 per cent, and Chicopee' 
Mass , 104 3 per cent It is not maintamed that these differences 
are due entirely to the smaller families of the native women of 
foreign and mixed parentage, but when the second-generation 
women constitute 69 per cent or more (up to 86 8 per cent) of all 
native women, such decimes can not be attributed exclusively or even 
primarily to the very small famihes of the people of old native stock 
The daughters of immigrant women, no matter to what nationahty 
they belong, French-Canadian, Polish, Portuguese, or Czech, through 
postponement of marriage, through conception control, or through 
both, raise fewer children than their mothers 


The differences between North and South m the proportion of native 
women of foreign and mixed parentage are also of great mterest 
The processes of population growth m the mdustnal cities of the 
South are entirely different from those m the North The southern 
cities have grown almost entirely by migration from the surroundmg 
districts The few foreigners m them are largely engaged m 
trade rather ^an as laborers m manufacturmg The rural migrants 
have evidently brought with them the maimers and customs of 
f^Iy life prevailing m their former homes, hence their birth rates 

^ v^ovds, they represent a/amzli/ 
migration from the rural districts similar m many respects to the 

northern cities from European countries Like 
^ nmn^rants from Europe, although not to the same degree the 
migrants from rural commumties retam for some tune the 
bits of life and attitudes of mmd which had become fixed m their 
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rural homes Since a high ratio of children trO vvonien seems to l>e 
characteristic of these groups, it is not at all surprising that a num- 
ber of the rapidly growing smaller cities m the South have much the 
same ratios of children to native white women as some of the smaller 
northern cities with large groups of second-generation immigrants 
That the smaller southern, cities as a whole do stand high in ratio of 
children to native white women is showm by the fact that the South 
Atlantic States with 25 cities of 25,000 to 100,000, or about one- 
nmth of the total number of such cities, have 13 or just o\er one- 
fourth of all those ra nkin g 1 to 50 in ratio of children to native w^hite 
women 

Agam attention is called to the fact that the northern cities with 
high ratios of children are mostly cities w here heavy mdustiy predom- 
mates The southern mdustnal cities, on the other hand, are mostly 
textile and tobacco manufacturing cities where work is hght As a 
consequence m the southern cities a considerably larger proportion 
of the women are gainfully employed (Table 28, column K) than m 
the northern cities In spite of this fact, the ratio of children is as 
high m the South as in the North 

Comparmg the 20 cities havmg the lowest ratios of children to 
native women with those having the highest ratios, we find certain 
marked differences Seven of the 20 with lowest ratios are Califor- 
ma cities, which may be called residential and resort cities rather than 
manufacturmg cities With these may be classed Atlantic City, East 
Orange, Colorado Springs, and Brooklme Thus 11 of the 20 belong 
to the residential type of city rather than to the manufacturing type 
(See column N, Table 28 ) The other nine are manufacturing cities 
(Bangor and Kmgston only moderately so), all of them except Elgm 
bemg located m the northeast part of the country As compared 
wnth the northern manufacturmg cities havmg high ratios, where 
heavy manufacturmg predommates, they are cities m which textiles 
and other types of hght manufacturmg predominate, such as w atch- 
makmg m Elgm and Waltham This difference m type of manufac- 
turmg earned on is significant in several respects, but before entenng 
on its discussion we shall turn our attention to the residential cities 

RESIDENTIAL CITIES 

It seems a safe assumption that the mcomes of people in all of the 
11 cities of this residential group are well above the average of those 
m the manufacturmg cities wath high ratios If this is the case then 
we have here another example of the inverse relation of mcome and 
birth rate with which we have become so familiar m recent years 
The reasons for this general condition must not detain us here, but 
we may pomt out that all those various forces which we subsume 
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unfipr the expreseion freedom of women” are much more opera- 
iiw in residential communities than m most other types of communi- 
ties It H but natural that the breaking of the bonds of the tradi- 
tional sphere of woman,” characteristic of the well-to-do class, 
and the general disorganization of the life of women which this 
in\olvea should have a pronounced effect upon the size of the family 
in communities where women are less emancipated, childbearmg will 
not be »o consciously controlled and famihes will probably be larger 
Tins IB one of the important reasons for the higher ratios of children 
in the southern cities and in the northern manufacturmg cities where 
factory work is done largely by men 

Another factor making for low ratios of children m the residential 
Cities IS probabl'v the great mobihtv of population m such cities 
The fieople not only move about from place to place a great deal, 
but they also travel a great deal Present day migration and travel 
are exceedingly mimical to the raismg of children The pioneermg 
migration of settlers on the land had a place for children m its organ- 
ization of life, but present day imgration has no place for them 
Under such circumstances, they are almost an unmitigated nmsance, 
hampering movement, restnctmg economic opportumty, and requir- 
ing laige personal sacrifices Furthermore, migration and travel are 
always hard on custom and tradition They tend to disorganize the 
habita and customs of people and throw them back on personal 
likes and dishkes as the basis for their judgments of values This 
could not but react unfavorably upon the assumption of the obliga- 
tions of family life 

As another factor m the situation, there is also the possibility of a 
selective attraction exerted by residential cities, which draw to them 
people who are ambitious Ambitious people find small fanuhes a 
great advantage m their “chmbmg Our study throws no light on 
the actuality of this selective process, but it seems not unreasonable 
to consider the possibihty of such processes bemg active m the 
peopling of these cities 


There u also some reason to believe that areas like California, 
t^oriido, and Florida, vhich make an appeal to people on the basis 
of climate, exert a strong pull upon those who are lookmg for an 
easeful hfe Such people will, of course, tend to raise smaU famihes 
Ever 8m« the passmg of the pioneering days people have gone 
I ft the "^est coast, largely because they be- 

hoved they could live more comfortably there with less effort than 
^where It see^ natural, therefore, to expect that their famihes 

the actuality of such a selective 
Peopimg of the California Qities that it makes no 

or foreign birth, they have low ratios for their nativity groups Even 
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m the rural districts of the coast States this is the case, as we shall 
see in the following chapter 

In this connection it may also be pomted out that m a climate 
where people are not shut in to any great extent, and where cities 
early became dominant, the opportunities for the spread of urban 
attitudes of mmd through the entire population are excellent, as 
good as in the Northeast where cities are everywhere and agriculture 
IS of minor importance One who knows a little of life on the west 
coast has no difficulty in behevmg that a large part of even the rural 
population there is pretty thoroughly urbanized — particularly in the 
specialty-farming areas 

But though there may be certain elements pecuhar to life on the 
Pacific coast which lead the people there to raise small families, we 
must not forget that residential cities e\erywhere show much the 
same ratios and that they are always low The people who gather 
in these cities do not want many children, whatev er the reasons may 
be 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

An exammation of Table 28, columns A and K shows that for the 
native women the cities having the highest ratios of children have 
m general smaller proportions of employed women than the cities 
with low ratios of children, that is to say, there are fewer children 
where there are more employed women The average percentage 
of employed women over 10 years of age is 22 8 for the 20 cities with 
highest ratios of children and 29 0 for the cities with lowest ratios 
That there are considerable differences m percentages of employed 
women between the cities with high ratios we have already seen 
Those in the South, m general, have a high percentage of employed 
women, while those in the North have lower percentages Again 
we find the rather marked difference between the North and the South 
m basic demographic factors to which we have already called attention 
In spite of the fact that many southern women work at manufacturing 
in the textile mills and tobacco factories, they have as high ratios of 
children as the women m the northern cities where fewer work out- 
side the home No doubt one of the reasons fewer women work in 
these northern cities is that heavy manufactures predominate there, 
and m the cities where this is the case there are not so many jobs open 
to women, hence, they work at home and raise larger famihes Then, 
too, it IS quite probable that where women work at home the knowl- 
edge of methods of family limitation spreads more slowly, so that, 
other things being equal, voluntary control of childbearmg is less 
common in such cities than m commumties where women more 
commonly work outside the home 
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(>n the whole, there appears to be a fairly close relationship between 
the emploinient of women and the ratio of children to women The 
employment of women has a depressing effect upon the birth rate in 
the population at laige In a moment we shall give what seems to us 
the chief reason for so many exceptions among the southern cities 
It IS readiiv understandable, however, that women who wish to con- 
tinue their outside work after mamage will desire smaller families 
than those who devote all their tune to their homes Women who 
worit outside the home probably lose more of their children than those 
who do not and thus would have lower ratios even though they bore 
as mauv children 

MABSIAQS 


We find from a careful examination of the data m Tables 28, 29, 
and 30 that the relation between ratio of children and marriage 
IS complicated by several factors and that what might appear to be 
the natural relation, namely, the higher the percentage of married 
women the higher the ratio of children, is by no means umversal 
This relation is \ ery clear m the case of the foreign-bom women, and 
It appears at first glance to have some significance among the native 
women Upon closer inspection, however, it seems probable that 
for the native whit© women this correspondence is not very significant 
It must be recognized that a certam amount of correspondence in 
ratio of children and proportion of mamed women is an mevitable 


consequence of the method of grouping used here Of course, if all 
mamed women bore and raised the same number of children, the rank 
of different cities m ratio of children to all women would vary directly 
with the proportion of mamed women m the different communities 
But since the above assumption is not true we find very considerable 
variations m the ranks of cities m ratio of children and proportion of 
women mamed This variation is considerably less among foreign- 
bom women (Table 29) than among native women (Table 28), hence 
we must seek for an explanation which will accoimt for the differences 
between these groups as weU as withm them Such an explanation, 
we believe, is to be found m the different degree of knowledge of 

"*^^****^*f^>*° different nativity and locality groups 

Where httle is known about birth control, as among the foreign 
bom, the retio of chUdren vanes almost directly with the proportion 

f bom mamage is 

«^ted of aU women at a fairly early age, we find very high per- 

extremely high ratios of children m 

SXldifL? ^ highest ratios 

« foreign-bom women have ratios m excess of 1,000, that 

f shghtly more than 1 child 

f foreign-bom woman Except m Hamtramck, the 
•trersge for the native women m cities with highest ratios is scarcely 
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one-half as high Moreover, among the natue women WTth high 
ratios of children we do not hnd the same consistently^ high pore ontages 
of married women Greater or less knowledge of methods of family 
restriction seems to be a \ery important factor m detemmung the 
ratio of children to natue women Thus Wmston-Salem, N C , with 
only 71 4 per cent of its native women married and a rank of 106 in 
this respect, ranks fifth m ratio of children The most plausible 
explanation seems to be that less is known about conception control 
by the natives m the South than m other parts of the countiy On 
the other hand, to a certam extent they keep down the size of their 
families by refrainmg from marriage The difference between a 
northern and a southern manufacturing city m the relation of ratio of 
children to married women may be observed by comparing Wmston- 
Salem (ranks 5 and 106) wuth Kokomo, Ind (ranks 13 and 2) The 
latter has a somewhat lower ratio of children, although it has about 
one-fifth more married women than the former Smee m both cities 
the women are almost wholly of old native stock, it seems a reasonable 
conclusion that the difference is largely due to the differences m the 
practice of family limitation 

The relation between the ratio of children and the percentage of 
married women m many other cities, particularly the California cities 
and northern maniifacturmg cities might also be explamed m the same 
manner, but there is no need to dwell longer on this pomt It needs 
no argument to convmce anyone of the fairly close relation between 
the spread of the knowledge of conception control, the ratio of chil- 
dren, and the percentage of mamed women 

We have assumed here that there is no difference m the actual 
capacity of the women m these different communities to bear children 
(fecundity) This assumption is not entirely justified, smee we have 
reason to beheve that mvoluntary stenlity is rather closely connected 
with urban livmg, especially among the classes m comfoi table eco- 
nomic circumstances, but such an assumption probably is not far 
wrong as applied to the great majority of the laboring population 

PBOPORTION OP YOXJNQ WOMEN 

Another factor of some importance m determming the ratio of 
children to women is the proportion of the women who are m the more 
fertile age groups A careful mspection of Table 28, column I, and 
Table 29, column K, will readily convmce anyone that, as a rule, the 
more yoxmg women there are m a community the higher is its ratio of 
children Among the 20 cities having the highest ratios of children to 
native white women (Table 28), the one ranking lowest m proportion 
of women 20 to 34 years of age is Hagerstowm, Md (165), bemg well 
below the middle pomt m this respect But 5 others are also below 
100 (100—219) The other 14 of them rank 1-77, thus belonging m 
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the hiphwt third In the 20 cities with lowest ratios, on the other 
hand, only 2 rank I to 100 These axe both industrial cities in 
MaBsachusetts with high percentages of foreign stock Nine of them 
are aboie 200, that is, in the 19 with the lowest proportions of young 
women, and 6 more rank 144 to 219, that is, m what is approximately 
the highest one-third 


tlTlIH HAVING HIOHEBT AND LOWEST RATIOS FOB FOREIGN-BORN 

WOMEN 

At several points m the precedmg discussion we have referred to 
the ratios of children to foreign-bom women and compared them with 
those to native women In general they are much higher But when 
individual cities are compared as regards their ratios of children to 
foreign-bom women, several mterestmg facts emerge 


NEW lUMlGBATION 


In the first place there seems to be a fairly close connection between 
the ratio of children and the percentage of the foreign bom who are 
of the new iniimgration There are some exceptions, of course, but 
they can be rather readily explamed We have already referred to 
the situation in Hamtramck with its large Polish population The 
Poles are among our most prohfic immigrants, and if we could pick 
out other communities similar to Hamtramck m composition, there is 
every reason to believe that they, too, would have very high ratios 
of children among the foreign bom East Chicago, Ind , Gary, Ind , 
and Bethlehem, Pa , approach Hamtramck m this respect, but have 
laiger proportions of other munigrant groups But m all these high- 
ratio cities, the foreign bom are largely engaged m manufacturmg of a 
heavy type and their women do not work outside the home (See 
column M, Table 29 ) 


It 18 interesting to compare the low-ratio cities ha"ving a high 
percentage of new immigrants among their foreign bom with these 
high-ratio cities Macon, Ga , Tulsa, Okla , Huntmgton, W Va , 
Miami, Ha , and Lexington, Ky , all have over 40 per cent of their 
foreign bom belongmg to the new immigration but have very low 
ratios of children They are all southern or near-southern cities with 
ypr small percentages of foreign bom m their populations The 
difference between them and the high-ratio cities appears to be m the 
type of immigrant In these southern cities, the Jews constitute a 
large proportion of the few foreign bom They are not engaged m 
manufacturing but in trade They belong to the more coxMortable 
economic cl^ and apparently exercise considerable voluntary 
control over the size of their famihes Thus we find that the type of 
imnugrant and ius social status has much influence m determmmg 
the ratio of children to women, even among the foreign bom 
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It IS also very interesting to note again that se\ oral of the California 
cities are at the bottom of the list The foreign bom m California do 
not seem to be much more given to raising large fanulies than the 
natives and the explanation gi\ en for the southern cities \v ill not apply 
here smce the proportion of nev% immigrants in California cities is 
rather small One is almost forced to conclude that, however 
salubrious the chmate of California is to the individual, it is not so 
healthy for the race Perhaps it is the selective influence of the 
climate as we have already suggested 

Ta-ble 30 — Per Cent of Married, idowed, or Di\ORrED W hitf Womev 
^0 TO 44 Years of Age, by Nati\ity, for 40 Selfctfd Cities of 25 000 to 
100 000 Inhabitants Ranked ^ccordivo to Number of Children Cnder 5 
PER 1,000 Native W hits Women 20 to 44 \ ears of Age 1020 * 

[Per cents not given where base is less than lOOj 


FER CENT MAKKIFD WIDOW* P Olt DIVOWED 


CITY 


HIGHEST RATIO OF CHILDREN 

Harntramck Mich 
Ogden Utah 
Bay City Mich 
Johnstown Pa 
W inston Salem N C 

Roanoke Va ... 

Pensacola Fla. 

Clarksburg W Va 
Hagerstown, Md 
Charlotte N O - 

Port Huron Mich 
Huntington VV Va 
Kokomo Ind 
Portsmouth Ohio 
Hazleton Pa .. 


Wilmington NC. 

Portsmouth Va 
Bethlehem Pa 
Gary Ind 
East Chicago Ind. 

LOWEST RATIO OF CHILDREN 


Bangor Me 
Kingston N Y 
Atlantic City N J 
Fresno Calif 
Sacramento Calif _ 


Lawrence Mass 
Utica N Y 
East Orange N J 
Colorado ^rings Colo 
San Jose, Calif . 

Berkeley Calif _ 
Auburn N Y_ _ 
Waltham Mass . 
Amsterdam N Y 
San Diego Calif . 

Long Beach Calif 
Troy NY.. 
Pasadena Calif 
Elgin 111 
Brookline Mass 


‘ NatHt whit* wmmn 20 to 41 >pars 
1 of 


Foreign 


tal j 

Native imr 1 
entire 

B or» ign or 
mui d par 
entage 

wona n 20 
to 44 > ears 
of age 

1 

S5 2 I 

86 8 

84 9 

96 6 

"9 4 

-9 1 

"O 8 

86 4 

"I 4 

''ft 1 

58 9 

85 2 

69 6 1 

"0 9 

5*. 3 

95 2 

71 4 1 

71 3 

74.1 


75 9 

76 2 

66 0 

fT 4 

81 5 

82 1 

78 2 

”9 5 

77 « 

"8 3 

m 9 

90 9 

■’6 1 

76 1 

75 H 

. .. 

72 7 

72 7 

"3 5 

87 2 

**5 7 

76.8 

74.8 

86 1 

"S 9 

79 1 

"•i 3 

81 9 

84 5 

85 4 

-5 7 

85 6 

"ft 2 

77 1 

69 1 

_ . 

61 6 1 

61 2 

62 0 

94 5 

•’5 2 

75 7 

65 0 

fT *5 

"9 7 ' 

80 3 

71 4 

92 9 

”4 •» 

ft 

f2 8 

91 6 

83 

84 3 

82 5 

96 0 

SO 9 

83 6 

"8 2 

96 4 

fl 8 

64 6 

54 0 

76 1 

58 3 

59 3 

65 9 

S” 6 

69 9 

-^0 6 

68 1 

81 6 

76 9 

-8 6 

"2 5 

89 1 

76 9 

"8 1 

74 9 

88.1 

61 1 

67 8 

48 9 

82 7 

62 5 

64 4 

60 0 

86 8 

66 8 

67 2 

65 9 

70 2 

67 2 

69 1 

60 9 

76 1 

68 5 

69 9 

66 8 

87 2 

64 2 

64 2 

64.1 

79 0 

64 7 

(T 4 

60 9 

89 7 

47 9 

51 6 

44 7 

73 1 

61 8 

65 2 

67 6 

85 1 

74.3 

75 i 

72.3 

82.9 

74 9 

75 2 

73 8 

81 2 

52 4 

54 4 

50 3 

”9 4 

63 9 

1 64 S 

ftl 5 

60 0 

60 2 

58 9 

61 6 

78 0 

51 3 

55 9 

45 3 

34 5 


* Compiled from Detailed Table H 
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We ha\e already called attention to the fact that the percentage 
of the foreign-l>om ^omen are married is greatest where the 

rAtioa of children are greatest and that it diminishes as the ratio 
declines It is also \^orth noting that there is some tendency for the 
percentage of women 20 to 34 to decline as the ratio of children 
declines, but this is not as clearly marked a tendency as m the case of 
mamed women It does, however, call attention again to the fact 
that the fertility of women vanes with their age 

In the relation between employment and ratio of children the 
foreign-bom women show the same tendencies as the native women — 
the greater the number employed the lower the ratio of children 
But this tendency is not \ery marked and we must conclude that 
although it IS important it is not as important as one would be hkely 
to think Other factors seem to overshadow it m determmmg the 
ratio of children to foreign-bom women 

In general one seems justified m observing that the differences m 
ratios of children between native and foreign-born women and 
between foreign-bom women in different localities rests to quite an 
appnTiable degree upon the extent to which the knowledge of the 
methods of conception control is spread m a community Ail the 
other factors of which we have taken account fail at some pomt to 
offer a clear explanation of the facts, but if studied m the light of 
w hat IS quite commonly known regarding the practice of conception 
control in different communities and m different nativity groups the 
whole situation becomes more comprehensible We must recognize, 
of course, that even if knowledge of the methods of conception control 
were universal there would still be considerable differences m ratios 
of children between different groups m our population We shall 
try in later chapters to pomt out some of the reasons why these 
differences exist even where equal knowledge may be fairly assumed 

HEREDITY AND THE BIRTH BATE 

At several points in this and precedmg chapters we have found 
data that suggested the possibility of selective influences at work m 
the determination of the birth rate of certam groups through their 
effects upon the heredity of the group It seems mherently probable 
that heredity does determine to some extent the strength of the 
natural urge to reproduction There are, however, such a variety 
of forces at work molding people ^s attitudes toward reproduction, 
as toward all other social relations, that we can not be certam that 
the selective process sorts people accordmg to their hereditary mcli- 
natioHM regarding reproduction We can scarcely suppose, however, 
that these hereditary inchnations are without any mfluence It may 
well be, though, that hereditary mclmations of this kmd, if they 
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do exist, are quite negligible in their influence on conduct, on account 
of the repressive effect of environment or on account of the lack <>f 
any positively encouraging aspects of environment If we could be 
at all certain that the natural inclination to reproduction was ade- 
quately measured in different people by the si7c of their families, it 
might greatly modify our attitude toward the dilFerential birth rate 
m different classes of our population But we are forced to con- 
clude, m studying the actual situation, that there is no itaiurul work- 
ing out of hereditary mclmations apparent in our present birth rate 
Social conditions rather than hereditary inclinations determine the 
greater part of the differentials we have been studying thus far 

SUMMARY 

To sum up our findings with regard to these smaller cities, w’e mav 
say that they are much hke the laiger cities m the operation of the 
measurable factors mfiuencmg the ratio of children to women At 
no pomt do any directly opposed tendencies appear m the tw o groups 
The distmctive features of modern urbanism which first become 
mamfest m the larger cities soon penetrate mto these smaller places, 
at least as regards those attitudes of mind affecting the raising of 
children 

We have seen that some cities differ greatly from the others, but 
we have generally foimd a more or less satisfactory explanation of 
these differences m the particular circumstances existmg m different 
locahties which have impeded or abetted the spread of conditions 
favorable or unfavorable to the raismg of children In other words, 
the differences between cities appear to be based largely upon the 
degree of pressure felt by those raismg children and the extent of 
their knowledge of methods of conception control Some people feel 
the burden of children much more keenly than others , although this 
feeling of the burdensomeness of children, no doubt, is itself largely 
a measure of the extent to which the inclmation to self-development 
in the individual has been encouraged at the expense of the mclma- 
tion to reproduction It seems evident that our present urban life 
tends to smother the mclmation to reproduction under the avalanche 
of the mdividuars desires for pleasure and self-development The 
modem city apparently furnishes abundant incitement to people to 
develop their personal quahties, particularly those that are imme- 
diately useful m attammg a desired status, and to work hard to 
satisfy all kmds of personal desires, but it furnishes httle mcentive 
to takmg long time views or to the development of mchnations not 
of immediate use 
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RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN IN THE RURAL 
POPULATIONS OF THE STATES 

Th« ratios of children m Table 31, column C, are for the native 
white women in the rural population The first thing to attract 
attention sa that they are considerably higher than, those for the 
citiee with which we have been dealing m the two preceding chap- 
ters Detailed compansons dealmg with city and rural groups are 
discussed in Chapter VI, here attention is confined to the differences 
showTi m the rural population of the States and to the factors that 
seem to account more or less fully for these differences 

The range of the ratios m the native rural population is fairly lat^e, 
from 436 m Rhode Island to 1,012 m Utah, but not as large as m 
the cities There is a httle more homogeneity in the native white 
rural population in respect to the ratio of children than m the native 
white city population, although with this range, equal to one and 
one-third tunes the lower limit, and the general character of the 
distribution, ‘ it can scarcely be said that this homogeneity in the 
native white rural population is very marked 

If Table 31 is compared with Table 20 in Chapter III it wnU be 
seen that, whereas the New England States m general have very 
low ratios of children m the native white rural population, several 
of the New England cities stand relatively high among cities m this 
respect In absolute numbers, however, they are much lower than 
the rural distncts by which they are surrounded In contrast wnfch 
New England cities, Cahfonua cities keep the Cahfomia rural dis- 
tricts company near the bottom of their respective hsts In the 
South most of the larger cities stand not far from the median in 
iwtioe of children, but the rural districts stand near the top In 
the Middle West both cities and rural districts occupy a 
position in their ratios It is in the South, therefore, that we find 
the greatest contrast m ratios of children to native white women 
between the cities and the rural districts 


SURAIilTY OF THE POPULATION 


Of the factom of which we have been able to take account here, 
the nirahty of the State as measiued by the per cent of the total 
population that la rural appears to be most closely related to the 
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4 with ratio* of 500 to 699 16 with ratios 600 to 699, 7 
to SSistt and 3 with ratios of over 900 



Table 31 —Children Under 5 per 1,000 White Women 20 to 44 Years op Age, by Nativity and Marital Condition, with Per 
Cents and Eatios for Certain Other Factors, for the Rural Population, by States 1920 ‘ 
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ratio of children in the native rural population This was to be 
expected It has been apparent from the outset of this study that 
urban hving has a very depressing effect upon the birth rate It 
would naturally be assumed in consequence that m proportion as 
the influence of urban hvmg becomes greater and more periasive, 
the ratio of children would show a declme When find, then, 
a fairly high degree of correspondence between the rurality of the 
State and the ratio of children in the native rural population, it 
would seem that we are justified m saying that the expectation has 
been fulfilled We are also justified m concluding that the influence 
of the urban communities m a State docs not stop at the cities^ 
boundaries Where a large part of the population of a State is rural, 
there the attitudes of mmd and habits of life of the entire popula- 
tion tend to be those distmctive of rural dwellers, but where a large 
part of the population is urban, the attitudes of mmd and habits 
of life characteristic of urban dwellers tend to permeate the entire 
commumty, at least as regards births Even the rural population 
of a highly urbamzed State has a lower ratio of children than m a 
more rural State 

This important influence of rurahty on the ratio of children is 
qmte obvious if we make a detailed comparison of columns A and G 
m Table 31 High ratios are found m those States where the rural 
population has httle contact with urban life, the Dakotas, West 
Vugmia, and the Southern States as a whole How slight is the urban 
influence in these States is also shown by the per cent of their gain- 
fully employed who are engaged in manufacturing as compared 
with the industrial States of the North (Table 32 ) 

Table 32 — Per Cent of the Gainfully Emploteu Who Are Engagbp in 

Manufacturing, in Certain Southern States and in Certain Industrial 

States in the North 1920 ^ 


STATE 

Per cent 

STATE 

Per cent 

rijEAL states 


RURAL STATES— continued 


Virginia _ 

23 5 

Texas 

15 6 

West Virgmia 

23 « 

North Dakota- 

9 3 

North Carolina 

23 0 



South Carolina 

16w2 

INDUSTRIAL STATES 


Georgia _ 

10. 1 



Florida 

28 1 

Massachusetts 

61 4 

Kentucky _ 

17 3 

Khode Island- 

58 9 

Tennessee- 

18.2 

Connecticut - 

63 9 

Alabama 

16 6 

New York - 

39 0 

Mississippi 

10 4 

New Jersey- 

48 0 

Arkansas _ 

12 0 

Pennsylvania 

41 6 

Louisiana 

20 4 

Ohio - 

1 41 7 

Oklahoma 

15 4 

) 



1 Fourteenth Census Reports \ol IV p 50 


In this table we see that no Southern State (not counting Dela- 
ware and Maryland as Southern States), except Florida, has as 
many as 25 per cent of its gainfully employed workmg at manu- 
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facturmg The avera^ is only about 17 or 18 per cent, which is 
from a third to a half as many as m the Northern industrial States 
When It IS remembered that m addition to manufacturing, com- 
merce and Its adjuncts also occupy proportionally a great many 
more people m the North, \^e can readily see that our measure of 
rurahty rather understates than overstates the dijfferences between 
the agricultural and the industrial-commercial States m this respect, 
at least, as regards the native jiopulation furthermore, the small 
cities in the ^uth and the famiing West are much more rural m 
outlook than those m the Northeast They even look quite differ- 
ent and show clearly in their outward aspect that they are orgamzed 
around a different set of interests There can be httle doubt that 
they radiate quite a different influence 
On the other hand, one only needs to wander through southern 
New England, New York, and New Jersey to be impressed with the 
omnipresence of cities and of nonagncultural industries and with 
the me^itablenesB with which rural people come m contact with 
city hfe at many points The same is true m nearly all sections of 
the Pacific coast where practically every one is urbamzed by the 
climate, good roads, and the specialty types of farming prevailing 
there The ** rancher’^ of California is not a real farmer He 
generally belongs to the town as much as he does to the country and 
tends to develop urban attitudes of mmd on most matters of vital con- 
cern Urbanism is very nearly all-pervasive on the Pacific coast 
Urban mfluence is, of course, on the mcrease in all parts of the 
country, but it certainly is far less pervasive m the States where farm- 
ing IS the chief interest of the people than m those where farming is 
omy incidental to*mdustry and commerce Unquestionably one of 
the unportaBt differences between urban and rural people and between 
mral pmpie in different parts of the country is m the extent of the 
knowledge of conception control they possess In the very nature 
of ttungs people who live in cities and come mto close contact with one 
pother daily will learn of new things more rapidly than people who 
have few contacts with their fellows Such being the case the less 
the J^uence of cities on the lives of people m general the slower 
woidd be the spr^ of contraception and the larger the number of 

til ™ connection, that we do not 

t^eve that the difference between rural and urban commumties m 
^ extent of them knowledge of contraceptive methods is the only 
reason for theu- differences m ratios of children but we do believe that 
It IS an important reason 

the foreign bom the ratio of chUdren to women does not 
StiT« relation to rurahty that it does among the 

7 "® seem to deny any such 

reUfaonship Thus Ohio, having practically the same per cent of rural 
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population as Pennsylvama, is slightly o\cr 20 per cent below it m 
ratio of childreix to foreign-bom women^ but it, in turn, e'^ceods its 
neighbor on the west by about the same amount, although having a 
considerably smaller proportion of its population rural Again there 
are rather large differences m ratio of children between Iowa and 
Minnesota, the latter exceeding the former by about 13 per cent, but 
having a smaller per cent of rural population Nevada is also a con- 
spicuous exception, having a very high proportion of rural population 
but a very low ratio of children to foreign-bom women On the whole, 
then, inspection does not reveal any ver> close relation between 
rurality and ratio of children among the foreign bom 

Why IS it that in the matter of birth rate the rural foreign bom 
seem to be less influenced by their rurality than the natives^ For 
natives, rurality is conceded to be a strong retarding factor m the 
actual spread of birth control practices, whether because of the diffi- 
culty of gettmg the knowledge, or because of the desire for, or at least 
the indifference to, large fanulies But the measure of rurality is 
entirely inadequate for the foreign bom The rurality (rural mmded- 
ness) of the foreign born is a more subtle quality than can be measured 
by the per cent of them livmg m the rural districts It is an all- 
pervasive attitude toward hie and is a product of their post history 
rather than of their present circumstances and place of residence 
In order to get a measure for the foreign bom of equal significance 
with rurality for the natives we should probably have to mtroduce 
some measure for the type of commumty the foro^^n bom lived m 
abroad, and the occupation followed Another way of expressing 
this idea is to say that the smaller variability among the foreign bora 
in ratio of children is m itself an expression of their greater essential 
homogeneity 

Before leaving this matter of the rurality of the natives and the 
foreign bom, it may be well to emphasize again that any measure of 
rurality is in itself quite inadequate to tell the whole story for either 
natives or foreign bom Certam important pomts must always be 
taken mto consideration For example, there can be no doubt that 
rural people marry earlier and more generally than urban people 
It is also true that rural people m some parts of the country marry 
earlier and more generally than m other parts, but no wholly satis- 
factory measure of these differences can be found Consequently 
earlier marriage which is associated with rurahty is not taken account 
of Rurahty, then, is not a simple factor, separable from others, 
standing for some precise condition It needs to be split up into its 
elements Unfortunately this can not be done very satisfactorily 
at present 

Still another possiblity that should be mentioned is that of selective 
processes at work m sorting people mto different rural communities 
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KATIO OF TO WOMEN 


Part of tho influenco we are attnbiitiog to rurality may be due to 
aelectne procemes of wentward migration by which the less prolific, 
hereditanl^ , are found m the rural districts of the older and now more 
highly urbanized btates It seems rather improbable, however, that 
the selection operating m westward migration can account for more 
than a v ery small part of the actual differences between rural com- 
mumtiaa The more probable selecti\e processes at work would 
aeem to be those operating as between country and city, leaving the 
more prolific m the countjy More will be said on this point m the 
following chapter 


PROPORTION OF WOMEN MARRIED 

In the native rural population, as a whole, there appears to be a 
alight tendency for the ratio of children to increase as the proportion 
of mamed women increases It is not a very marked tendency, but 
certainly the proportion of mamed women m the Northeastern States 
IS appreeiabl> lower than m Southern and Mountain States The 
Middle Western States stand between these two groups m both ratios 
of children and percentages of mamed women In fact only the 
States that are very much out of Ime are Nevada and the Pacific 
Coast States which have low ratios of children with high percentages 
of mamed women Here as elsewhere the ratio of children on the 
west coast seems to demand a special explanation 

Among the foreign-bom rural population it appears that the same 
tendency is present as among the natives In the Northeast where 
the ratio of children is rather low the percentages of mamed women 
are also low , in the Middle West where the ratio of children is higher 
the percentage of mamed women is higher, and on the west coast the 
ratio of children is low while the percentage of mamed women is high 
In most parts of the South the numbers of foreign bom m rural com- 
mumtieB are too small to make the results significant 

It IS interesting to note in this coimection that m rural communi- 
ties, particularly among the natives, the percentage of women mar- 
ried IS much higher than in urban communities This, of course, 
results m a greater degree of likeness between the ratios of children 
to ail women and to mam^d women than we find m the cities Smee 
a greater proportion of women 20 to 44 who are married means, m 
genera}, earlier mamages it seems safe to assume that there are con- 
sidaraW© differences between different parts of the country m the 
age at which rural women marry This fact will help to account for 
some of the differences m ratios because the penod under 30 is by far 
the most fecund part of a woman's life There can be no doubt that 
the same conditions which retard the spread of knowledge of contra- 
c^Uon make for eariy mamages and thus tend to keep the proportion 
of mamed women high The fact that these two variables seem to 
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move together can probably be explained by the same underlying 
conditions It would appear to be a perfectly natural condition that 
this should be so, for the raising of children being one of the chief 
purposes of marriage vte would e\pect that the latter would be more 
general where children were more desired Where conditions of life 
are such that but few children are wanted fewer marnages would take 
place Of course, it may well happen that in the future marriage will 
be less closely associated with the raising of a family and then we 
may expect to find the relationship between these two factors less 
close and direct Indeed just the reverse relation might come to be 
the usual one, namely, that where the knowledge of birth control is 
widespread there would be earher and more numerous marnages 

SEX RATIO 

In order to see whether there was any relation between ratio of 
children and masculimty m the population the former was compared 
with the number of males per 100 females in the rural popuation ^ 
If we study the relations of these two factors in the native rural pop- 
ulations of the States we find no such constant relation as Mr Brunner 
found The lowest ratios of children are m the New England States 
and here are also found the fewest males, although there are more 
males than females m the rural population m all of the States But 
the next lowest ratios of males are found m the Southern States where 
the ratios of children are highest In the Middle States the ratio of 
males is quite high but the ratio of children is not nearly as high as in 
the Southern States But the real surprise is again m the far West 
where the ratios of males are very high and the ratios of children very 
low, almost as low as m New England Certainly Mr Brunner’s 
findings wall not apply to our native rural population It appears 
that other factors are far more important m determmxng the ratio of 
children m the rural population than the ratio of males When urban 
and rural are compared it may well be that an excess of males makes 
for earher mamage m the country and thus renders larger famihes 
probable but this is not the case as between States 

Among the foreign bom there does not appear to be any closer 
relation between the ratios of children and of males than among the 
natives The foreign-bom women are always considerably in the 
mmonty and this may in part account for the laige percentages of 

* Tho makitig of this comparison was suggested in reading an article by r T Brunner Local \ arlationa 
in tbe Birth Rate Economic Journal March 1925 pp fiO-66 To quote It is hen suggested that the 
ago of marriage of women largely depends on the keenness of the competition for them The underlying 
assumption made is that most women wish to get married W here the number of men exceeds the numb^ 
of women it is expected that the oompetltion among men for wives will be keen and the average age of 
marriage for the women will tend to bo low W here on the other hand the number of women exceeds tho 
number of men the competition for wU cs will be less acute and men will tend to postpone marriage 

* We thus arrive at a kind of law of supply and demand by which the average age of marriage of women is 
determined Where the proport ion of women to men is high their average age of marriage is also high and 
conversely where the proportion of women to men is low their average age of marriage Is low 
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them mamed (Table 31 , column H) This is in line with Mr Brunner^s 
oliaervations, hut it seems likely that custom and tradition have more 
to do with their early mamage than the excess of males in the popu- 

laUon seeking wives t i j 

It IB well to note that the ratio of males to females is largely de- 
teitnmed by the occupations dominant m dijfferent localities, by the 
industrial character of the district, as Mr Brunner says, or by the 
stage of development attamed by a community so that the sex ratio 
m so far as It IS a factor m the birth rate is only one hnk m a cham of 
causes which trace back to the nature of the mdustry and the stage 
of Its development m different communities It may be then, that 
farming and mining which particularly call for male labor tend to 
keep the birth rate high partly because of the fact that people follow- 
ing these occupations marry young (We shall have more to say 
regarding mining and the ratio of children m Chapter VII ) In any 
event, mx ratio is apparently only a secondary factor and arises out 
of other conditions more basic m their effects on the birth rate 

RtTEAI* POPtJI*A.TION ON FARMS 

Table 33 shows that the ratio of children for the total farm popula- 
tion IS oonsaderably higher than for the village population It seems 
likely then that if a larger proportion of the native white rural popxi- 
iation lived on farms, the ratio of children might be higher When 
columns C and I m Table 3X are compared there appears to be some 
relatmn between the iratao of cluldxen and the per cent of native rural 
whites on farms The highest ratios and the highest per cents are 
found in the Sou them States, the next highest are found in the 
Middle Western States, and the lowest m the Northeast and the far 
West This seems to indicate that livmg on farms which, of course, 
lepinesents the greatest degree of rurality, is conducive to the raismg 
of larger families than hvmg m any other type of commumty If the 
reasons given above for the relation between greater rurality and 
higher ratios of children are sound then we would expect that the farm 
population proper would have the highest ratio of children This is 
quite clearly the case at the present time 

This relation between ratio of children and per cent of rural popu- 
lation on farms holds for the native population only Among the 
for^gn born there seems to be no appreciable connection between 
these two senes of facta Some of the States with very high ratios of 
children (for example Pennsylvama and West Virgima) have low 
percentages of the foreign bom on farms ^hile others with rather low 
ratma of children have large percentages of their rural foreign bom on 
farms Thus once agam we find that rurality, as we have measured 
It, docs not appear to be as important a factor in determining the 
ratio of children to foreign-bom women as to native women 
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Table 33 — Women 20 to 14 Years or Aoe* CniLmtrN Lsorn 5 Years of 
Age, and Number of Children per 1,000 Women in the Farm Viiiage, 
AND Lrban Populations of the Lnitbd States, by Divisions \nd States 
1920 ‘ 


DIMSION AND STATE 


tMTED States* 

New England 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Hhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
PennsyNania 

East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
IlhnoLs 
Michigan 
"W isconsm 

West North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SoLTH Atlantic 
Delaware. 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virgmia 
North Carolma 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


I anUDREN LKDKRS 
r*R 1,000 ^UHEN 
ao TO 44 YXAlUt 
or At B 

Farm 


Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


A i B I C II » , B i r I 

4 744 3 ^24,274 11 505.fi«0 4 000,3303,317 445i5, 363,4*5 


ttl 964, 177 327 
28 363 48,267 


289 306 643, 727 

124 924 18a 

22, 496, lOa 7231 
141 976 362; 452^ 




3,504,020, 
1 807 684' 
609 396 
1 126 956 


784 7941 
181,101, 
1 148,683 
185, 8991 
, 126 425 

142,680, 


595,934 2,725,5841 
168,680 768,624, 

92,295 303 im\ 

167 6^ 943 054H 

fM oon AKn *7K*» 


406,230 1 019 6041 
76, 944 228, 


104 66£ 691 063, 

a# 733 36,776' 

9 3,19 36,9"! 

n 907 l(K^ 

13.157 36yl.238 

898 60,225 

3g;6ai 106,569, 

446, 783 1 722, 934 
94 025, 844, 280 
57 79d 695j 

294,0^ 611 059 

374 421*1 298 2"6^ 
104 194) 362, 35^ 


10^988 
76 203 
106,969 
66,6791 
169 954 
79; 253 


741 807 
158,334 
83,8964 
499 5774 


9,503 1 014 

9 986] 866 


377 067, 
12,501 
8a; 275 
63,396 
38.9961 
53,719i 
2ai97j 
64 906’ 
32,(r8j 

175,363 
52,766 
53 3^ 
48. 

20; 771 

268,639 
26,4U 
64,613 i 
51 698 
136,9211 


260 OQO 664 

61 387* 701 

30,52^ 606 

167 104, 644 


1 Truesdell, Leon E. Farm Population of the United States 1920 Census Monograph VI pp 186-216 
* District of Columbia included Not shown sejarately 
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FARM TKNANCTt 

It hast been widely assumed that farm tenants have more 

children than farm owners In order to see if we could get any light 
on this matter ue use<l the per cent of farmers, both native and foreign 
tiom, uho were tenants as one of the variables m our problem If 
examine the data m Table 31, columns C and K we see that m 
the Northeast and the far West where the ratios of children are 
lowest the percentages of tenancy are low In the South where the 
raitOB of children are highest the percentages of tenancy are quite 
high, but not as high as in the Middle West where the ratios of children 
are only moderately high This apphes to the white population 
only Thus though there appears to be some relation between these 
two factors m the native population, it seems quite doubtful whether 
much emphasis should be placed upon it 

Here again, as so often, when the foreign bom are considered there 
does not appear to be any appreciable connection between the particu- 
lar social condition examined and the ratio of children This is 
readily understandable if our assumption of the essential rurality 
of practically aJl the foreign bom la sound 

VICLAGB POPULATION 

By way of summary it may be mteresting to examme Table 33 a 
httle more carefully In comparing the States with regard to ratuos 
of children m the farm and village populations, we find much the 
same difference® m the ratios of children as m the native white rural 
population m Table 31 The highest ratios of children m the farm 
population are found m Utah and North Dakota, although when 
the States are considered by groups the Southern States stand at 
the top The Southern States are followed rather closely by the 
Mountam States and these by the Middle West while the Northeast 
and the far Weet have the lowest ratios Practically the same order 
prevails in the village population, and m all but three States — New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and West Vugima — the ratio of children 
IB considerably lower here than on the farms Indeed, the ratio of 
children on the farms of the Umted States a\6rages almost one-fourth 
greater than m the villages This is a sigmficant fact and is just 
exactly what we would exx>ect if it is the degree of rurality that is 
the chief deterrnmant of the ratio of children at the present tune 
C^rtainiy no one can seriously doubt that the ratios of children m 
the mral population would be distributed about as they actually 
m between the States and between the villages and the farm popu- 
lation if one were to do this on the basis of the degree of urban influence 
pniwnt m different sections of the countiy and in different classes 
of the population 
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As has been contended elsewhere it seems that one of the chuf 
factors m detemuiung the outlook on hfe of the niral population is 
that it IS isolated from man\ of the influences of tht titj making for a 
low birth rate and that it does not ha\ e as much contraceptn e infor- 
mation as the cit\ population But, ob\ lousK , there are considerable 
differences between rural coimnunities in this respect Ltah with 
a ratio of 1,050 children on the farms has almost twice the ratio of 
Newr Hampshire with 555, and the Pacific States with 664 are far 
behmd the South Atlantic States with 911 There is certainly no 
evidence that such differences are due to any inherent differences, 
in the fecundity of these populations Thev must be accoimtetl for 
on the basis of the differences m the social conditions surroundii^ 
the rural people m these different localities The chief differences, we 
find, are m the e\tent to which the rural community remains isolated 
and m the factors which make the raismg of children less arduous in 
the countrj than m the citv \\ e shall go into this matter in more 
detail m the following chapter 
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RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN IN CITIES AND 
RURAL DISTRICTS 

The data regarding the ratio of children to women for smaller 
eiUee (2,500 to 10,000 and 10,000 to 25,000) and for rural districts 
are available by States only Hence, many local differences can 
not be aacertaine<l There la good reason to bebeve, however, that 
even though it is necessary to present the data for all the smaller 
places m the States m groups it will still be possible to get at the 
essential facts regarding their ratios of children to women 

NATIVE WHITE WOMAN IN COMMUNITIES OP DIFFERENT SIZES 

In Table 34 the ratios of children to all native white women 20 
to 44 years of age are given for the Umted States, its divisions, and the 
States, by size of commumty 

The most stnking fact in this table is the steady increase m these 
ratios as the size of the community dimmishes Usmg the ratios 
for the largest cities group m the Umted States and each division as 
100, the mdexee for the different sizes of commumties m the Umted 
States and its mne divisions are as given m Table 35 

Smee the mdexes of the Umted States and of each of the divisions 
are calculated from a different base the size of the mdex tells us 
nothing regarding their relations to one another, but it does enable 
us to compare readily the differences between commumties of different 
sizes Srithm the several areas, for native white women 

In every division, as well as m the Umted States as a whole, there 
18 an me lease in ratio of children as the commumty becomes anmllftr 
The smallest mtreases between the big cities and the rural com- 
munities are found m the New England, the Middle Atlantic, and 
the East North Central States, where the mdexes for rural com- 
munities are respectively 64 pomts, 71 9 pomts, and 77 5 pomts 
greater than m the large cities Elsewhere, as well as m the entire 
Umted States, the mdexes for rural commumties are over 100 pomts 
higher than for the large cities The East South Central States have 
the highest index for their rural co mumties but the other two 
Southern divisions are not far behmd Moreover, there is no division 
in wta^ the mcrease m mdexes is not steady, that is, m which it is 
not higher m a smaller commumty than m a larger one By refemng 
to Table 34 we also see that there are only four or five mstances 
^long the State* m which a higher ratio of children occurs in the 
larger commumty than m the next smaller commumty 
too 
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Tabm S4 — CHI1.DREN Under 5 PtR 1,000 NATi\r kite Womev 20 to 44 
1 BARS OP Age, with Rankings for CoMiirMTits of Diffirint Hiffs, by 
Divisions and States 1920 ^ 
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349 

32 

415 

36 

476 

24 

733 

19 

Idaho 

729 

10 1 


\ 


1 

443 

21 

566 

5 

824 

f 12 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

593 

516 

21 ' 
31 

, 294 

1 

345 

1 

[ 35 

391 

420 

40 

30 

476 

478 

25 

23 

670 

715 

28 

1 21 

New Mexico 

757 

7 





438 

23 

515 

14 

836 

^ ll 

Arizona 

680 

22 


_ 

359 

i 29 

405 

37 

473 

28 

710 

^ 22 

trtah 

788 

4 

498 

1 

571 

1 

716 

1 

807 

1 

1 012 

1 

Nevada . . 

447 

41 

- - 

— 



270 

47 

444 

38 

496 

4l3 

Pacific . 

388 

9 1 

268 

9 

315 


365 

9 

407 

0 

563 

\ B 

Washington 

462 

39 

312 

25 

381 

21 

430 

24 

468 

33 

628 

14 

Oregon 

463 

38 

312 

1 ^ 


1 

334 

46 

416 

42 

619 

\ ^ 

California 

341 

48 ; 

244 

30 

295 

I 39 

348 

45 

389 

47 

501 



1 From data in Detailed Table I * District of Columbia included not shown seimratelF 
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Fiqube 4 — Chiu)ben Under 5 per 1,000 Native White Women 20 to 44 Years op \gb in the Urban 
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Figure 6 — Children Under 6 per 1,000 Native White Women 20 to 44 Years op Age in the Rural 

Population 1920 
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IOC RATIO Oi CKI1I>REN TO "WOMEN 

TaIH r - I M>J Xt H !« OK THE Nl aiBER OF ChILDRFV UnDER 5 PER 1,(^0 NATIVE 
White Wonts 20 to 44 \ i:akh of A«e in Communities op Different 
S iXElK, KT DlVlHIOSh 192U 

flUlIo tit chiklren in cid#s of 100 000 and o\ er in each div laion- lOO] 


CHlLnKXM l VDER 5 lEK 1 000 NATIVE WHITE WOKEN 
ao TO 44 VEAKa or AOE 


PITMIOII 


C itu« 

Rural 

districts 

100.C0O 
InhaMtiuitr 
ftCKl etrm 

2*5 00010 
100 000 
Inhabitants 

10 000 to 

23 000 

inhabitants 

2 500 to 

10 000 

inhabitants 

\rm FnuUiifl ! 

MKtrll# AtlAntif 
£«it Ncrth ( ftttlral 
a •lit North < tintnU 

South AtUntKr 
r«At Houth ( #ntr«I 
)^th i «tJtiiU 

MountAlH 

1 »ctlk’ 

100 

IH 4 

127 3 

130 9 

211 4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

108 7 
111 4 
114 7 
117 4 
113 0 
1Q&3 
101 0 

109 6 
117 5 

110 9 
126 0 
125 ^ 
12*» 3 
121 7 
123, 5 
196 3 
118 8 
136 2 

128 0 

136 3 
132.8 
138 1 
135.7 

137 6 

138 8 
150 3 
lul 9 

164 0 
171 9 
177 5 
207 3 
208.9 
225 6 
221 4 
217 7 
210 1 


It i« alao worth notmi^ that the three divisions m which the rural 
indexes ar« lem than lOO points greater than those of the large cities 
are those m the Northeast where industrial and commercial hfe is 
most developed and where, presumably, urban influence is most 
pervaaive In the Southern Stat^, on the other hand, mdustry and 
oommecce have been slower developing and the contacts of the rural 
people with modem urban life have been fewer Here m turn we 
find a very high index for the rural districts 

Table 3ft gives mdexes for the Umted States and its divisions, 
using the ratio for all ciUes of 100,000 and over in the Umted States 
as the base (100) Here we have a basis for the comparison of dif- 
ferent areas and different sisas of oommimities We find that the 
United States, the three Southern divisions, and the Mountain 
division have indexes of over 200 in the rural districts and that the 
West North Central division approaches 200 very closely This 
ccMiMmaon shows us very dearly that it is m the smaller cities 
(2,500 to 10,000) and m the rural districts, particularly those of the 
bouth and the Mountam States, that the native white population 
IS mcreaaing most rapidly It is dso of interest to note that m those 
areas where the ratioe axe highest the proportion of Anglo-Saxon 
stock IS greatest Indeed m these areas the white stock is almost 
pure Anglo-Saxon This table shows further that it is m those 
sections of the country where population is most highly urbanized 
that the ratios are lowest Included are the States m the North- 
eastern part of the country and on the Pacific coast In these parts 
of the country the influence of urban life seems to penetrate even 
the rural communities to a marked degree This^is quite m keepmg 
with our findings in Chaptc^rs III and IV 
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Table 36 — Ivdexes fob the Ncmbfr of Chii orfs Undfr 5 phi 1 000 N ati\ e 
Vt HITE WOMEV 20 TO 44 1 LARS OF AgL, IN COMMCMTIFH OPDiPFLUI ST Sl7E«. 
BY Divisions 1920 


[Ratio of children In citiis of 100 000 and over for the whole t nito.1 ‘■tatM- ino] 


DmsiON 

1 

1 cmu>RXN LifnxB ft rmn imm hattvk whttb «<jmkk 

90 TO 44 TBAiU OW 

Citifft 

Ruril 

dUtrlctft 

100 000 
inhabitants 
and over 

35 00010 
100000 
inhabitants 

i lOOOOto 

1 iftOQO 
inhabitants 

-1 

2500 to 
ULOUO 

Inhabitantft 

United States 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central I 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

iOO 0 

IH 4 i 

127 3 

139 9 

211 4 

94 4 
loai 
m 6 

96 2 
119 1 

no 0 
m2 
m 4 
78 6 

102.6 
ni 7 
121 1 
1129 
IZLt 
119 1 

no 3 

114 4 
93 4 

113.9 
m4 
132 3 
194 a 

144.9 
13,4 g 

mo 

194 0 
107 0 1 

ms 

134 7 

140 9 
mg 

161 6 j 

141 1 
140 I 
156.9 
119 4 

mg 
r2 4 
IH"' 4 
4 
7 

24S 1 
239 6 
2r 3 
165 1 


It IS also important to note that m the entire United States the two 
groups of smaller cities (10,000 to 25,000 and 2,600 to 10,000) have 
mdexes 27 3 pomts and 39 9 points greater thaua the laige cities 
There can be no reasonable doubt that under present conditions, 
size of city has considerable mfiuence on the ratio of children to native 
women 

MARRIAGE 

Even when married women only are considered as m Table 37 this 
same relation between the size of the commumty and the ratio of 
children is clearly marked The smaller the community the higher 
the ratio of children 

It IS true that the difference between the laigest and the smallest 
commumties is only about two-thirds as great in the case of married 
women as of aU women but it is still over three-fourths greater m 
rural communities than m the big cities (Table 38 ) Here, too, 
the mcrease is contmuous with very few exceptions In the West 
South Central division the largest cities have a slightly higher mdex 
than the cities of 25,000 to 100,000 and the same is true m a few of 
the States, for example m Vermont the cities of 10,000 to 25,000 have 
a higher mdex than the cities of 2,500 to 10,000 (Table 37 ) But 
the few exceptions are of little significance and do not mvalidate the 
general statement that the ratio of children decreases as the size of 
the commumty mcreases 
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7 — Chijudrkn Ukdkr 5 per 1,000 Womev 20 to 44 Years of 
A<j» BT Nativity ani> Marital Condition 1920 


HUlMMIt MCJ« tfiOO 
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^ 1,000 Nativf ^ hitu \^omkn 20 to 44 

OoMMrrT^'TT^jfnw WiDCWED, OR DuOKCED WITH KaNXIKOH, FOR 

Communities op Different Sixes, by Divisions and States 1920 » 


CHlLDftlN UNDER S FEE 1 OOO NATIVE WHITE MARRIED WIIK>WED OR 
divorced women ao TtV 44 TEARS 0» AOR 


Citi«« 


nrviszoN and state 

The State 

' 100 000 in 
habitants 
and over 

1 25 000 to 

I 100 000 in 
habitants 

^ 10 000 to 

1 25 000 in 
habitants 

2 '5O0tf> 

! 10 000 in 

1 habitantv 


Rural 

distrkts 

Katio 

1 

Ratio 

Rank 


M 

a 

ii 

1 

M 

1 

1 

M 

1 

1 

s 

S 

1 

Unitid States * 

725 

1 

^ 512 


564 


606 


646 

899 


New Fngland 

632 

1 8 

1 577 

1 

596 

1 2 

631 

2 

641 

6 


716 

4 ft 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

695 
634 
f 707 
621 

1 30 
38 
' 27 
40 

1 

1 599 

2 

534 

614 

604 

24 

9 

t 12 

586 

572 

643 

639 

27 

32 

14 

16 

630 

625 

593 

657 

28 

39 

20 

1 

1 

i 

762 

677 

749 

683 

36 

42 

17 

41 

Rhode Island 

615 


< 540 

14 

643 

5 

"02 

4 

669 

16 


613 

46 

Connecticut 

503 

I 42 

[ 527 

16 

562 

17 

619 

18 

603 

35 


663 

1 43 

Middle Atlantic 

633 

1 7 

' 548 

3 

567 

3 

630 

3 

657 

4 


778 

1 7 

New York 

5o8 

46 

, 529 

15 

502 

30 

554 

39 

566 

45 


656 

44 

New Jersey 

690 

! 43 

558 

9 

575 

15 

593 

24 

686 

40 


647 

46 

Pennsylvania 

723 

26 

1 678 

6 

612 

10 

692 

6 

719 

9 


882 

22 

Bast North Central 

662 

6 

' 519 

4 

561 

4 

^ 616 

4 

644 

5 


810 

« 

Ohio 

63S 

37 

1 511 

IS 

562 

18 

601 

31 

628 

27 


793 

32 

Indiana 

6o9 

34 

462 

24 

656 

19 

600 

22 

611 

33 


768 

35 

Illinois 

620 

39 

608 

19 

516 

26 

565 

29 

622 

30 


791 

33 

Michigan 

6S0 

, 32 

552 

11 

581 

14 

664 

8 

685 

14 


819 

30 

Wisconsin 

786 

10 

687 

5 

642 

6 

691 

7 

723 

8 


915 

19 

West North Central 

745 

5 

478 

8 

541 

6 

595 

6 

636 

7 


876 

5 

Minnesota 

811 

IS 

558 

10 

653 

4 

728 

2 

744 

6 


981 

15 

lovra 

732 

24 

1 507 

20 

666 

20 

586 


617 

31 


829 

28 

Missouri 

664 

33 

430 

26 

499 

32 

555 

38 

595 

38 


840 

26 

North Dakota 

967 

3 





680 

9 

739 

7 

1 

045 

7 

South Dakota 

885 

13 



697 

13 

613 

19 

663 

19 


941 

18 

Nebraska 

764 

21 

{ 474 

23 

507 

27 

004 

20 

625 

29 


868 

23 

TTanfifla 

730 

25 

673 

7 

504 

28 

552 

40 

602 

37 


828 

29 

South Atlantic 

911 

1 

669 

2 

607 

1 

666 

1 

725 

1 

1 

053 

I 

Delaware. 

645 

36 

589 

4 




643 

21 


704 

40 

Maryland 

697 

29 

698 

3 

660 


644 

13 1 

666 

17 


841 

25 

Virginia 

$99 

11 

645 

12 

633 

1 7 

646 

12 { 

747 

4 

1 

036 

8 

West Virginia 

975 

5 



619 

8 

i 641 

15 j 

745 

5 

1 

103 

3 

North Carolina 

1 062 

1 



686 

1 2 

i 712 

3 

825 

2 

I 

149 

2 

South Carolina 

992 

2 



606 

11 

698 

5 

768 

3 

1 

087 

4 

Georgia 

909 

10 

, 497 ! 

21 

556 

21 

, 858 

11 

680 

15 

1 

057 

6 

Florida 

758 

23 



529 ; 

25 

545 

42 

573 

42 


888 

21 

East South Central 

910 

2 

611 

5 i 

555 ; 

5 

607 

5 

665 

3 

1 

022 

2 

Kentucky, 

899 

12 

617 

17 i 

640 1 

23 

585 

30 

630 

26 

1 

019 

10 

Tennessee 

880 

14 

485 

22 1 

568 

16 

637 

17 

689 

13 


994 

13 

Alabama, 

950 

6 

643 

13 1 

655 1 

22 

659 

20 

718 

10 

1 

075 

5 

Mississippi 

924 

8 





571 

33 

633 

1 ^ 


996 

12 

West South Central 

822 

3 

496 

6 

480 

1 

8 1 

1 578 

7 

633 

8 


95" 

3 

Arkansas 

928 

7 



604 

29 

1 571 

34 

637 

23 

1 

016 

11 

Louisiana 

846 

16 

570 

S 

438 

38 

587 

as 

705 

12 

1 

031 

9 

Oklahoma 

835 

17 



456 

36 1 

559 

1 37 

639 

22 


962 

16 

Texas 

772 

20 

456 

25 

500 


588 

1 ^ 

610 

34 

1 

910 

20 

Mountain 

775 

4 

486 

7 

518 

1 

7 ' 

560 

8 

674 

2 

1 

907 

4 

Montana 

762 

22 



473 

35 

568 

36 

613 

82 


861 

24 

Idaho 

863 

15 





571 

35 

710 

11 

i 

948 

17 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

698 

653 

28 

35 

407 

20 

47* 

34 

473 

681 

44 

31 

584 

603 

41 

36 


77" 

836 

1 34 
; 27 

New Mexico 

915 

9 


•m 



595 

23 

665 

18 


9BS 

i 14 

Arizona 

691 

31 



4o5 

37 

526 

43 

571 

43 


819 

31 

Utah 

083 

4 

660 

1 

710 

1 

956 

1 

1 029 

1 

1 

203 

X 

Nevada 

537 

47 





350 

47 

516 

47 


586 

4S 

Pacific 

504 

9 

367 

9 

430 

9 

474 

9 

520 

9 


677 

9 

Washington 

583 

44 

419 

27 

499 

33 

546 

41 

571 

44 


746 

38 

Oregon 

581 

45 

415 

28 



470 

45 

525 

46 


730 

39 

California 

451 

48 

338 

30 

407 j 

39 1 

450 

46 

503 

48 


612 

47 


» From data in Detailed Table I * District of Columbia Included not shown separately 
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Takle »8 — Indexeh tor the ^tJMBER OP Children Under d per 1,000 Native 
V^R iTB Married, Widowed, or Divorced Women 20 to 44 Years op Age, 
IN ( or DirrEKBNT Siztts, BY Divisions 1920 


t Rjitk> of rhlldren in of 100 000 and over In each division -100] 


CaZtDRXN TTNOBR 5 PER 1 000 NATTV E WHITE MARRIED 
WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 


arviEioif 

Cities 

Rural 

districts 

100 000 
inhabitants 
«k 1 over 

25 000 to 
100 000 
inhabitants 

10 000 to 
25,000 

inhabitants 

2 500 to 

10 000 

inhabitants 


100 

106 2 

118.8 

128 2 

175 6 

New XMlimd 

ibo"' 

103. 1 

109 4 

111 1 

124. 1 

MkMWntaaUe 

100 

103 8 

115 4 

120 3 

142 5 

Kmt Nflxth Crnitm 

100 

108 X 

118 7 

124. 1 

156 1 

Wmt \otth Central 

100 1 

113.2 

124 5 

133 0 

183 3 

IkKitb Aibuitle 

100 j 

106 7 

117 0 

127 4 

185 1 

Kmt Soutb C entnU 

100 

me 

118 8 

130 1 

200 0 

Wmt South ( ontna 

100 

08 8 

116 5 

127 6 

192.9 

MotintOrUi 

100 

ioau6 

115 2 

138 7 

186 6 

FooUle. 

100 

117 2 

120 2 

141 7 

184.4 


This matter of the effect of mamage upon the ratio of children is 
not aa sHnple as Table 38 ini^t seem to imply Women are not 
equally fertile at aU ages withm the childbearmg period Fecundity 
appears to decrease rather steadily from shortly after puberty 

The reeulte of poeeably the best study on the fertility of marriage ^ 
show that the postponement of mamage for several years has a 
more than proportional effcMjt m reducmg the size of the family In 
Fngiand and Wales m 1911 the women who had been married 29—30 
years, that is, those who were mamed about 1882, showed the highest 
fertility when they were marned at age 17 Every year thereafter 
that mamage was postponed had a marked effect upon the number 
of children bom Those marned at 21 had just about three-fourths 
as many children as those mamed at 17 and at 23 they had but two- 
thirds as many, while those mamed at 27-28 had but half as many 
Expressed in another way, 9 marriages at 17 will result m as many 
children bora as 10 at 19, 3 at 17 are as fertile as 4 at 21, 2 at 17 are 
equivalent to 3 at 23, and 1 at 17 is as fertile as 2 at 27-28 A com- 
paratively short postponement of mamage, therefore, results m a 
considerable decline in the number of children a woman, bears — 
averaging about 5 per cent a year for the 10 years from age 17 to 
age 27 It is not implied that all of this dechne in number of children 
born to women mamed at different ages is due to the mere fact of 
increasing age at mamage It is no doubt true that many other 
factors find expression, in part at least, in the postponement of 
mamage Differences between groups m social status, m occupa- 
taonal class , m standards of living, etc , are all more or less manifest 

iCi 


cf Ea$Uuid md WMlm 1911 Vol XUI Fertility of Marriage, Table XII p XXXXII 
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m the age at mamage But postponement of inamage, ^hate\er the 
underlying cause, is one of the important factors making for lower 
ratios of children among urban dwellers 

Without going into much detail regarding the postponement of 
marriage m different communities m this country the following table 
(Table 39) shows that the differences between sections of the country 
are sufficient to mfluence the ratios of children to an appreciable 
extent 


Table 39 — Per Cent Married, Widowed, ob DivoRcro in the Fei^ale 
Population 15 to 44 Years of Age, by Divisions 1020 * 


DIVISION 


A( r c KOI r 


seara 

20-24 

25>-34 

3V44 jtars 

United States 

13L0 

54.3 

had 


New England 

(13 

41 0 

"2. 4 

h2L3 

Middle Atlantic 

8.1 

45.8 

itLH 

SAO 

East North Central 

10 S 

8Z6 

m 0 

88.8 

West North Central 

99 

aai 

WX2 

HO 4 

South Atlantic 

17 5 

«.7 

82L 5 

80 7 

East South Central 

2a4 

M.8 

8A2 

01 fi 

West South Central 

10 8 

fi&O 

87 4 

03.8 

Mountain 

14. S 

01 3 

m.5 

03.4 

Pacific 

12.4 

50^6 

8L8 

80 2 


1 Fourteezitli Census Reixnts Vol U Fc^pulatSon, 1020, p 400. 


More than three times as large a proportion of the girls 15 to 19 
are married m the East South Central States as m New England and 
the percentage of those 20 to 24 in the West South Central States 
who are married is much greater than m New England The post- 
ponement of mamage is much more common m the mdustnal areas 
than m the rural areas of the country This fact should not be for- 
gotten, but after all in this connection we axe more mterested m the 
ratio of children to all women than m the question of marital condi- 
tion, because from the standpomt of population growth it is the 
actual production of children by all women which is important 
From this standpomt the woman who does not raise children is a 
total loss and a population that has a large proportion of unmamed 
women may die out even though the married women in it have rather 
large famihes In time, the knowledge of the fact that conception 
can be easily prevented may reverse the normal relation between early 
marriages and a high ratio of children, but this has not happened yet 

URBANISM, COMMERCIAIilSM, AND INDUSTRIALISM 

As matters stand at the present, then, livmg m small commumties 
seems oo have deranged the customary reproductive life of people 
less than hving in lai^e commumties and a disproportionately large 
part of our natural increase comes from the small communities 
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Figube 9 — Childben Undeb 6 pbb 1,000 Foeeign-bohn White Women 20 to 44 Yb^rs of Age in the Rgbai. 

Population 1920 
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how far apart the larger and smaller communities are m this 
matter can be seen by some comparisons between them based on the 
suppositum that they had the same ratios of children Thus the 
5,401,2b7 native %hite ’v^omen 20 to 44 living m cities of over 25,000 
tioiihl ha\e had 2,520,491 children mstead of the 1,950,086 they did 
have if their ratio of children had been the same as the native women 
m the i ities of less than 25,000 This is almost a 30 per cent differ- 
ence We mav say, then, that the larger cities are cuttmg about 

120.000 to 125,000 from our mcrease each year and are thus hasten- 
ing the tune tv hen our population will cease to grow 

It may be of some mterest to point out m this connection that the 
larger cities have a much larger proportion of their native bom who 
are of foreign and mixed parentage than the smaller cities, hence, the 
fact that the amaller cities add more, proportionally, to our mcrease 
afft'cts materially the nationality composition of our population. 
In the entire United States 37 6 per cent of the native population m 
cities of over 500,000 is of foreign or mixed parentage, m cities of 

100.000 to 500,000, 28 2 per cent is m this group, m cities of 25,000 
to 100,000, 26 5 per cent, m cities of 10,000 to 25,000, 24 6 per cent, 
and in cities of 2,500 to 10,000, 20 6 per cent These are very con- 
siderable differenoes and if the differential ratios of children m these 
cities should continue for some decades they would result m quite a 
different nationality ooxnposation in the larger and smaller cities 

Snnkii^ as are the differences m cities m ratios of children they are 
small as compared with those between the larger cities and the rural 
districts Thus, with the same ratio as rural women, the 5,491,267 
native white women in the cite© of over 25,000 would have had 
3,959,203 children instead of the 1,950,086 they did have This is 
over 100 per cent more 

In the light of the facts cited above, it would seem that there could 
be no reasonable doubt that the forces depressing the birth rate m 
the native population of the Umted States at the present time, and 
for the past two generations, say smee 1860, may be summed up 
u^r the terms urbanism, commercialism, and mdustnalism Fur- 
thermore, the mfluenoe of urbanism, as thus defined, appears to vary 
more or lees directly with the size of the commumty 


roaAioN-BOBN WHixn women in communities of different sizes 

urban hie and its accompanymg conditions he 

m /k Children (and the birth rate) 

m found m the ratios of children to foreign-bom white women m 

communiti^ of vaiymg size In Tables 40 and 41 we have these 
for all women and for married women and m Table 42 we have 
indexes similar to those given for native white women 
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Table 40 Chilbrev Untder 5 per 1 000 Foreigv borv White Womfv 20 
TO 44 Ye-^s op Age, with Rankinoh, por Cowmumtieh of Differlst 
Sizes, by Divisions and States 1920 » 


[Ratios not shown where base is less than lOOJ 


DIVISION AND STATD 

children under a 

PKK I 000 rOitXK S BORN WOMEN 
ur A( X 

JO TO 

44 TKiRN 

The State 




( itioa 




Runil 

diauntts 

lOOOOOm ’ 

habitants 

ando\er 

2 m) to 
IfJO 000 ill 
habit intii 

10 (100 to 

25 000 in 1 
habitants 

2 ^iOtn 

10 <*00 in ' 

Ratio 

r 

Ratio 


0 

1 

M 

1 

3 

1 > 

a ’ 

1 

3 


M 

a 

St 

United States a 



P70 


7m 


STl 1 


N‘^3 

f 

im 1 


New F NOLAND 

-4- 

7 1 

”"00 

~T 

” "io 

~3 

"sn" 

3 

S06 

4 

~8"0 , 

S 

Maine 

732 

32 , 



623 

27 

6M > 

1 

”f t 

26 

8U 

36 

New Hampshire 

713 

36 ' 



669 

18 


If- 1 

"U 

33 

"jH 

2i 

Vermont 

82^ 

23 , 






1" 

7W 1 

28 


24 

Massachusetts 

700 

r 

6f»l , 

15 

6" i 

15 

‘••’J 

12 

"Jj 

10 

82" 

n 

Rhode Island 

7 5 

28 1 

737 ' 

11 i 

66,5 

20 

HS'’ 

<♦ 

«9H 

8 

8,56 

31 

Connecticut 

88^> 

** 

1 

4 

8<Ji8 

4 

991 

2, 

912 


910 


Middle \tlvntic 

"89 

5 1 

6"2 ^ 

4 

863 

1 

1 033 

1 

1 034 

1 * 

1 121 

1 

New York 

6* i 

40 , 

629 

17 

80" 

8 

'H6 

3 

854 

12 ! 

>vJ7 

3,1 

New Jersey 

83.1 

19 ‘ 

820 1 

3 

8(H 

10 

861 

7 

824 

14 ^ 

81*6 


Pennsylvania 

1 0-13 

3 

782 

7 

1 048 

1 

1 160 

I 

1 211 

i 

1 3.J6 

2 

East North Central 

811 

4 

751 

2 

833 

2 

845 

2 

844 

3 ■ 

{hi 


Ohio 

800 

12 

808 

5 

896 

5 

898 

5 

1 001 

4 

1 067 

7 

Indiana 

888 

7 

010 

20 

983 

2 

880 

6 

541 

42 

847 

32 

Illinois 

734 

31 

712 

13 

66<5 

19 

8(r 

11 

817 

16 

870 

30 

Michigan 

8^9 

14 

784 

6 

876 

6 

801 

H 

8J6 

H 

1 020 

11 

Wisconsin 

862 

13 


9 

80r 

9 

759 

14 

801 


i 002 

12 

West North Central 

849 

1 

632 1 

5 

670 

5 

705 

5 

7"8 

5 

1 03" 

2 

Minnesota 

831 

20 

622 

18 

638 

23 

N4 

H 

8K4 

10 

l,f>l« 

8 

Iowa 

806 

25 

61" 

19 

647 

22 

700 

20 

661 

40 

026 

19 

Missouri 

609 

43 

592 i 

21 

634 

24 

487 

44 

513 

47 

738 

45 

North Dakota 

1 199 

2 





6,j6 

2" 

820 

15 

1 260 

3 

South Dakota 

980 

5 



631 

26 

813 

10 

583 

44 

1 048 

9 

Nebraska 

836 

18 

'’IS , 

12 

905 

3 

730 

18 1 

781 

22 

016 

20 

'K'ansfm 

849 

17 

935 ! 

2 

715 

14 

605 

S4 

695 

36 

012 

21 

SovTH Atlantic 

831 

3 

768 

1 

682 

4 

"06 

4 

816 

2 

1 032 

3 

Delaware 

997 

4 

1 010 , 

1 





1 145 

2 

803 

2S 

Maryland 

753 

29 

719 1 

10 

802 

11 

616 

32 

86.3 

n 

"71 

42 

Virginia 

723 

33 

631 , 

16 

671 

17 

590 

36 

893 

9 

837 

34 

West Virginia 

1 231 

1 



833 

7 

914 

4 

1 068 

3 

1 303 

1 

North Carolina 

606 

44 



478 1 

39 

579 

37 

703 

20 ; 

655 

46 

South Carolina 

687 

38 



634 i 

25 i 

699 

21 

725 

31 1 

"41 

44 

Georgia 

560 

48 

536 

26 

545 

32 

500 

43 

767 

23 

555 

47 

Florida - 

636 

41 



604 

21 

649 

28 

673 

39 


48 

East South Central 

710 

8 

625 ' 

6 ^ 

527 

9 

626 ! 

7 

718 

7 1 

927 

7 

Kentucky 

67S 

39 

641 

25 

511 

37 

u24 

41 

730 

30 

971 

15 

Tennessee 

614 

42 

582 1 

23 

525 

35 



503 

48 

802 

38 

Alabama 

771 

27 

7"8 ' 

8 

665 

31 

639 

30 

"89 

21 

885 

29 

Mississippi 

851 

16 

I 




656 

26 

767 

24 

1 035 

10 

West South Central 

758 

6 

579 1 

7 

603 

7 

580 

S 

676 

8 

020 

6 

Arkansas 

723 

34 



499 

88 

476 

45 

676 

45 

900 

25 

Louisiana 

785 

26 * 

544 

24 

676 

16 

741 

16 

940 

6 

1 101 

4 

Oklahoma 

807 i 

24 1 



533 

34 

623 

31 

"01 

34 

030 

17 

Texas 

751 1 

30 j 

589 j 

22 

613 

28 

570 

38 

643 

41 

911 

22 

Mountain _ 

848 

2 

( 574 

8 

648 

6 

646 

6 

764 

6 

966 

4 

Montana 

855 

15 

} 


637 

33 

648 

29 

712 

32 

999 

13 

Idaho 

870 






686 

24 

674 

38 

961 

16 

Wyoming 

890 

6 ! 





719 

19 

735 

29 

980 

14 

Colorado 

831 

21 1 

510 

27 

739 

13 

699 

22 

801 

18 

1 064 

6 

New Mexico 

875 

10 

1 




528 

40 

"00 

35 

931 

18 

Arizona 

830 

22 



599 

29 

668 

25 

"66 

25 

900 

26 

Utah . 

883 

9 

1 600 ' 

14 

791 

1 12 

610 

33 

962 

5 

1 104 

5 

Nevada _ 

719 

35 



• 


438 

46 

748 

27 

786 

40 

Pacific 

682 

9 

1 449 1 

9 

334 

8 

567 

9 

666 

9 

"02 

9 

Wsishington 

691 

46 

442 1 

30 

677 

30 

593 

36 

598 

43 

"74 

41 

Oregon 

58.i 

46 

493 

28 



513 

42 

536 

46 

757 

43 

California 

5"9 

47 

445 1 

A) 

537 

36 

568 

39 

693 

37 

806 

37 


I From data in Detailed Table I * District of t olumbia included not shown separately 
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Table 41 — Children Under 6 per 1,000 Foreign-born White Marrieo, 
Widowed* oh Divorced Women 20 to 44 Years op Ag^ with Rankings, 
FOR Communities of Different Sizes, by^Divisions and States 1920 ^ 


{R)itio0 not ihowm where base is l€BS than 100 ] 


mttsioif AND fltAT* 


t NiTKD States) 

New EMf LAND 

Mai nr 

New Hampshire 
\emwmt 
Massachusetts 
Kbodr islAn<i 
1 CMOiMctieut 

Middue Atlantic 
New \ ork 
Ntw Jersey 
l^etmsylAania 

Cast Nostb C imtral 
O hio 
Indiana 
imnou 
MIchisan 
Wtacsomila. 

W EFT KoiITK CewTEAL 
Mbuisaota 
Iowa 
Mlaaouri 
North Dakota 
Bonth JOskota 
Nebraska 


SOtTR ATlJkKTIC 
I>elaware 
MarykEKi 
VUmfnia 
West Vlnrinia 
North C aroUm 
South < aroUna 
Oeofida 
FlortOa- 

Eajtt SotTH Central 
Kentucky 
Tennesaee 
AiabanuL. 
Mississipiii 

Went Bout* c emteal 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Okkhoma 
Teatas 

MOLMTAtlt 

Montana 

Idatw 

Ccamdo 
New Maxicto 
Arlaom 
V%mh 
N«Tada 

I^Acmc 

WanhinKton 
Orem 
__ CsIWtUa 


CHILDEEK UNDER 5 TEE 1 OOO FOREIGN BORN WHITE MARRIED 
WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 




Cities 

1 


The State 

1 100 000 

25 000 to 

10 000 to 

1 2 600 to 

jKurai 

districts 



inhabitants 

100 000 

26 000 in 

10.000 m 
habitants 





and ov er 

inhabitants 

habitants 



o 

JW 

o 

M 


M 

o 

M 

o 

M 

o 



s 


§ 

d 

s 

C0 

§ 

08 

§ 

•■s 

1 

« 

p< 



ps; 

« 





p:; 


gii 


810 


901 


OSS 


995 

_ 

1 092 

. 













[ m 

5 

886 

1 

885 

3 

974 

2 

982 

2 

991 

8 

] wa 

27 



837 

17 

897 

13 

915 

18 

924 

35 

880 

28 

_ 


889 

13 

896 

14 

8-5 

25 

894 

37 

tWl 

10 



_ 


868 

17 

909 

19 

1 014 

23 

886 

30 

857 

11 

861 

14 

946 

11 

977 

13 

965 

29 

030 

211 

024 

5 

847 

16 

1 OK 

4 

1 081 

4 

964 

30 

1 0X4 

6 

960 

3 

1 015 

4 

1 111 

2 

1 072 

6 

1 036 

15 

035 

4 

825 

4 

983 

1 

1 135 

1 

1 143 

1 

1 228 

1 

S30 

36 

787 

16 

939 

9 

1 051 

3 

1 006 

10 

963 

31 

045 

18 

935 

4 

922 

10 

989 

7 

942 

15 

994 

27 

X IAS 

3 

921 

6 

1 146 

1 

1 227 

1 

1 285 

1 

1 423 

2 

010 

6 

857 

3 

928 

2 

937 

3 

936 

4 

1 059 

4 

061 

15 

807 

7 

978 

§J 

989 

8 

1 074 

5 

1 129 

9 

088 

8 

708 

21 

I 061 

3 

9o9 

10 

717 

44 

937 

34 

844 

35 

827 

13 

781 

20 

891 

15 

917 

16 

956 

33 

056 

12 

894 

8 

964 

6 

9-0 

9 

917 

17 

1 090 

12 

055 

13 

849 

12 

905 

12 

869 

18 

909 

20 

1 084 

13 

067 

1 

749 

5 

793 

4 

836 

4 

902 

5 

1 137 

2 

050 

11 

764 

17 

773 

21 

903 

12 

987 

12 

1 146 

7 

014 

26 

761 

18 

764 

24 

821 

20 

789 

33 

1 017 

21 

704 

43 

m 

22 

731 

28 

577 

43 

653 

46 

831 

43 

i 83^ 

1 


_ 



820 

21 

1 004 

11 

1 390 

3 

1 102 

5 


_ 

753 

26 

995 

6 

750 

43 

1 155 

6 

040 

20 

822 

14 

1 064 

2 

842 

19 

899 

21 

1 004 

24 

043 

19 

1,012 

2 

852 

16 

719 

34 

788 

34 

996 

26 

041 

2 

886 

2 

792 

6 

806 

5 

939 

3 

1 128 

3 

1, 112 

4 

1 122 

1 





1 200 

2 

1 031 

16 

874 

32 

870 

9 

956 

7 

733 

32 

1 019 

9 

886 

39 

811 

37 

725 

19 

746 

26 

669 

38 

965 

14 

923 

36 

1 208 

2 




8 

1 014 

5 

1 147 

3 

1 427 

1 

753 

41 



597 

39 

684 

36 

897 

22 

867 

41 

700 

39 

6U 


735 

27 

791 

26 

831 

30 

851 

42 

658 

48 

26 

681 

31 

653 

44 

835 

29 

660 

48 

730 

42 


- 

765 

23 

761 

30 

-64 

41 

664 

47 

1 817 

8 

730 

6 

648 

8 

723 

8 

809 

7 

1 023 

7 

1 806 

38 

661 

25 

631 

: 34 


836 

28 

1 103 

11 

TCB 

44 ; 

6"7 

23 

616 

36 



640 

48 

887 

38 

867 

33 1 

864 

10 

705 

29 

-27 

33 

891 

23 

967 

32 

063 

14: 




_ 

762 

29 

868 

27 

1 124 

10 

802 

7 

704 

7 

763 

6 

744 

7 

799 

8 

1 043 

6 

861 

34 

6-7 

24 

614 

37 

599 

42 

766 

40 

1 022 

20 

024 

24 

825 

19 

876 

16 

1 066 

7 

1 285 

4 

885 

31 i 

711 

20 

633 

33 

707 

35 

-68 

39 

1 OOl 

25 

880 

20 

770 

22 

743 

31 

769 

38 

1 031 

17 

038 

3 

683 

8 

740 

7 

765 

6 

861 

6 

1 053 

5 

038 

050 

048 

022 

068 

030 

22 



613 

38 

766 

28 

-98 

32 

1 064 

14 

16 





795 

25 

762 

42 

1 027 

19 

17 

25 

60B 

27 

836 

18 

813 

802 

23 

24 

787 

874 

35 

26 

1 028 

1 144 

18 

8 

0 

23 



693 


033 

40 

816 

31 

L 015 

22 

822 

15 

30 

818 

22 

889 

24 

9-8 

28 

003 

770 

7 

40 

916 

11 

789 

27 : 

1 039 

8 

L 160 

5 


- 


- 

604 

45 

783 

37 

829 

44 

677 
674 

678 
670 

0 

46 

47 
45 

548 

536 

595 

555 

9 

30 

28 

29 

636 

661 

626 

9 

32 

35 

660 

666 

602 

670 

9 

39 

41 

37 

753 

663 

606 

787 

9 

45 

47 

36 

858 

828 

817 

878 

9 

45 

46 
40 


» Tnm d.t» In DeUlW T.bl» I . Dlrttlct of Colambia Included not shown separately 
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Table 42 — Im>exeb forthe Number of CniLDHEvUsBEa 5 pek 1,000 Fokek.s- 
BOBN White Women* 20 to 44 \ ears of Age, for Cohmi nitifh of Diffeki \t 
Sizes, by Divisions 1920 

[Ratfo of children In cities of !00 000 anfl omst in «»rh di% ision- 100] 


CHILDUKN -L NDKE 6 f%1t 1 OOO FOItXmN BOEK WEfTIC irbOMIC» 
ao TO M YXAIUI or autc 


i 

DIVISION 

1 

1 

CitiM 

! ! 

100 OOO 25 0WUO 1 10 000 to I 

inhabitants 1(K) OOO 2ft CXX> ’ !0 COO 

and over inhsbitanu inliabitantsj inhabitanu 

Rural 

districta 

1 

t nited States _ 

1 100 

112 8 

l-y. K ' 

128.0 

14" 0 

New England 

' 100 

101 4 

115 fli 

115 I 

124 3 

Middle Atlantic 

100 

12S 3 i 

153 7 


IftAg 

East Isiorth Central 

100 

110 0 ! 

112 5 

112 4 

ni 0 

West North Central 

100 

10ft 0 

Ul ft 

123 1 

104 1 

South Atlantic 

100 , 

88 H ' 

02 2 

no 2 

134 4 

East South Central 1 

100 i 

83 7 

ioa2 

! 114 0 1 

148 i 

West South Central 

100 1 

104 1 

loo 2 

116 8 ' 

lfia4 

Mountain 

100 

112 0 

IIZ 5 

ITl I i 

171 8 

Pacific 

lOO 

ll&V 

120.3 

14a 3 

17a 4 


These tables show that not only the native ^hite women but the 
foreign-bom white women as well are affected by urban living It 
has been pomted out elsewhere that the range of ratios is always 
less for foreign-bom white women than for natne white women 
We observe that this is the case here and the explanation is not far 
to seek Most foreign-bom women come here with their attitudes 
toward family life fairly well established and they settle m a group of 
their own countrymen so that they are isolated (or msulated, if one 
prefers) from full contact with urban hfe e%en though liMng in the 
midst of a great city Hence, the Old World habits of the foreign 
bom largely dommate their actions with the result that \oluntary 
restriction of the family and cehbac:^ are not nearly so common among 
them as among the natives Consequently w e find rather high ratios 
of children to foreign-bom white women m cities of every size, but 
there is a marked mcrease m these ratios as the size of the commumty 
decreases The only exceptions are the South Atlantic and East 
South Central States and certain groups of the smaller cities (Table 
42), and the proportion of foreign bom m these States and groups is 
so small that their mdexes can have httle sigmficance In the whole 
United States the cities of less than 25,000 ha\o a httle over one- 
fourth higher ratio of children to all foreign-bom white women than 
the cities of over 100,000 and the rural districts have a ratio almost 
one-half higher than the large cities This shows beyond dispute 
that even the foreign-bom white w omen are affected m their family 
hfe and rearmg of children by the size of the commumty m which 
they hve There is the possibility, of course, that the death rate of 
the children of foreign-bom mothers is so much greater m the lai^e 
cities than m the smaller cities and rural districts that the number of 
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s^urvuors is mat^'naily reduced A careful examination of the infant 
mortaUtv rates in different communities and of the number of children 
l>om and sur\i\ing^ to mothers of the different nationahties does not, 
UoDi(6\er, furnish any convmcmg evidence that lower infant and child 
mortalitv in the rural districts is by any means the chief factor in 
their higher ratios of children Infant and child mortahty are soxne- 
^ hat higher m the large cities than in the rural districts but not enough 
higher to account for the 47 point difference m the indexes of children 
hich is shown in Table 42 

ISot only IS it the amraqe tendency of foreign-bom women m the 
I lilted States to have fewer children as the size of the commurnty m 
which they live increases, but it is almost the unwersal tendency in 
the Northern and Western States, where the foreign bom constitute a 
considerable projiortion of the population Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, and Kansas are the only Northern States m which there is 
not a steady mcrease in ratios of children to all women as the size of 
the commurnty decreases (Table 40) The ratios m Rhode Island 
and New Jersey are rather puzzling at first glance but probably are 
due to the occupational or nationahty differences m immigrant 
groups as between the laigest cities and the smaller places 

The situation m Kansas is mteresting as affording a clear case of 
difference between “old’' and “new” immigrants Kansas City is 
the only place of over 100,000 It is a meat-packing city with a large 
body of Slavs working in the packing houses Its ratio of children 
IS so high that Kansas City ranks second in ratio of children to foreign- 
bom women m the large cities In the rest of Kansas, German and 
Scandmanan immigrants are dommant, but there are only a few of 
them and they are so well assimilated to the native population that 
even the rural ratio is somewhat less than that of Kansas City 

With these exceptions which are not difficult to understand, we 
find that everywhere m the North and West immig rant women show 
the same tendency as native women to lower their birth rate as the 
size of the community in which they hve mcreases 

In another respect also the foreign-bom women show the same 
tendency as the native women, namely, to eschew marriage to a 
greater extent m large communities than m small commumties 
(Table 43 ) In the enture United States there is a steady mcrease m 
proportion of foreign-bom white married women as the size of the 
community diminishes The difference between cities of 100,000 
and over and the rural districts is 8 5 per cent This difference is 
considerably less (only about one-half) than that which we found 
among the natives but it is significant as furnishing further proof that 
the city begins to disorganize family life even among the foreign 
bom, particularly among those who were children when they entered 
the country 
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Tabm 4^ — Per Cfnt op Forhov-bobk White Women 20 to 44 1 EAUft or 
AoE, Married, W^idowed or Divorced, for Comminitieh or Dirr* rent 
Sizes, by Divisions and feTAiES 1920* 

[Per cent not shown whire Imwc la less than 100] 



per cent 

nr roRKibN born white woken ao to 44 riEES dp a* e 

MAERIED WIlHiWED UE DllrOECED 

nrVISlOK AND STATE 

1 

1 

The State | 

f itien j 

Hnral 

districts 

100000 I 

inhabitants 
and o^er ^ 

26 000 to 1 10 000 to 
100 000 } 25J)00 I 

inhabitants^ inhabitantS| 

2i00 to 

10 001) 

inhabitantsj 

United States* 

&•» 5 i 

82 9 

85 0 

«■" 2 f 

i*r 8 ' 

91 1 

New England 

81 1 

79 1 



” 82^r 


Maine 

81 7 1 


74 5 

70 9 

83 4 

87 " 

New Hampshire 

80 2 i 

' 

75 3 

82 I 

81 3 

89 3 

Vennont 

8« 3 



84 7 

81 1 

89 4 

Massachusetts 

79 0 1 

77 1 , 

78 9 

82 4 

81 3 

85 

Rhode Island 

80 4 

^ 8 

7a 5 

82 4 

m 0 

8H 8 

Connecticut 

87 3 

85.9 1 

88.5 

89 2 

85 h 

87 8 

Middle Atlantic 

84 5 

81 6 * 

87 8 

01 0 

00 5 

01 3 

N ew \ ork 

81 0 

79 9 

86 9 

87 1 

84 9 

86. 9 

New Jersey 

88 2 

88 6 

87 2 

8" 0 

87 5 

90 2 

Pennsylvania 

90 0 

84 9 1 

91 4 

04 6 

94.3 

93 9 

East North Central 

89 0 

87 6 1 

80 7 

00 1 

oa2 . 

03 0 

Ohio 

91 0 

90 1 

91 6 

00 4 

93 2 < 

04 5 

Indiana 

91 7 

86 2 ' 

93 *5 

91 7 

89 4 , 

90 4 

Ulmois 

86 9 

86 1 , 

8.6 3 

00 S 

89 1 

92 0 

Michigau 

89 8 

87 8 

90 9 

88 7 

91 1 

93 5 

W isconain 

90.2 

88.0 

89 1 

88.4 

88-2 

92.4 

West North Central. 

88.0 

84 3 

84 4 

84.3 

86 2 ! 

91 2 

Minnesota 

86 6 

81 3 

82 6 

8.5 8 

89 6 

91 5 

Iowa 

8S.3 

82.1 

86 8 

85 3 

9 

91 1 

Missouri 

86 4 

86.3 

86.8 

84 6 

78 5 

88.S 

North Dakota 

90 0 1 



79 9 

81 " 

91 3 

South Dakota 

88 9 


83 8 

81 7 

77 7 

90 7 

Nebraska 

83 9 

86 8 

86 0 

Ho 5 

86.8 

91 3 

Kansas 

900 l| 92.4 

83 8 

84. 1 

88 l 1 

91 5 

South Atlantic 

88.3 !! 86.7 

86 2 

S'" 9 

00 1 

01 4 

Delaware 

89 6 

1 9ao 



96 5 

86 6 

Maryland 

86 1 

1 86 1 

83 9 

84 1 

84 8 

1 87 0 

\ irginia 

89 2 

87 0 

90 0 

88 3 

92.6 

00 7 

West Virginia 

94 9 


87 2 

oaj 

93 2 

07 6 

North Carolina 

80 4 


802 

84.6 

88 4 

76 6 

South Carolina 

86.9 

r 

86 2 

88 4 

87 4 

1 

Georgia 

86 X 

87 4 

80 1 

00 4 

91 9 

84 1 

Florida 

86 1 


86 8 

86 4 

88. 1 

83 3 

East South Central 

86 9 

85 7 

81 4 

86 6 

sar 

00 6 

Kentucky 

84 1 

81 9 

80 9 

83 6 

4t 

88 0 

Tenn^ee 

87 3 

86 9 

85.2 


93 1 

00 4 

Alabama 

89 0 

90 0 

**8 8 

0 

87 8 

88 6 

02 5 

Mississippi 

89 3 


- 

sao 

88.3 

02 1 

West South Central 

86 0 

82.2 

80 2 

77 9 

84 7 

89 1 

Arkansas 

83 9 

_ 

81 3 

79 6 

75 2 

88 i 

Louisiana 

86 0 

sa4 

81 9 

84.6 

$8.2 

02. 7 

Oklahoma 

91 2 


84 2 

88. I 

91 2 

93 8 

Texas 

84.6 

82.8 

79.6 

76.7 

83. 6 

88 4 

Mountain 

90 4 

83.9 

87 6 

84 6 

88.8 

03 6 

Montana 

Idaho 

91 2 
91 6 


87 6 

84.6 

86.3 

89 2 
885 

03 9 
93 6 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

93 9 
90 1 

83.9 

88 3 

88.4 

87 3 

93 4 
91 6 

95 3 
04.7 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

90 4 
89 3 


86 4 

83 3 
80.4 

86 8 
86.2 

01 7 
92.0 

Utah 

88 9 

83 9 

86,4 

77 4 

92 6 

04 4 

Nevada 

93 3 



86.8 

95 5 

94 7 

Pacifxc 

85 9 

81 9 

84.0 

85.8 

88.4 

924 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomla 

87 7 

sao 
86 2 

82.4 
82.9 
81 6 

87 3 

82 7 

89 0 
S5.2 
84.8 

90 1 
88.4 
88.0 

93 5 
927 
91 8 


1 From data in Detailed Table 11 » District of Columbia included not shown separately 
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HATIO OF CHILDBEN TO *WOMEN 


It follow B from the differences in proportion of foreign-bom married 
women in different sizes of communities that part of the differences in 
ratios of children to all women m these commumties is due to their 
failure to marry rather than to the restriction of the size of family 
among the married But in Table 44 where we have mdexes for the 
ratio of eluldren to foreign-bom white married women we see that for 
the country as a whole there is the same steady declme m ratio of 
children as the size of the community mcreases as we have foimd 
elsewhere, although it is not as large as for all foreign-bom women 
The cities under 25,000 have a ratio one-fifth higher than that of the 
largest cities, and the rural districts, a ratio one-third higher These 
are certainly significant differences and there is no good reason to 
doubt that they are the result of urbamsm the same as similar, 
though laiger, differences are among the natives 


Tabi % 44 — Indkxrs foe the Number of Children Under 5 fbr 1,000 
Foeezgk-boen White Married Women 20 to 44 Years op Age, for Com- 
MLViTiEB or Different Sizes, bt Divisions 1920 


[R&tlo of dbiltlren in citio« of 100 000 and over in each division** lOO] 



CmLDREN UNDER 5 PER 1 000 FOREIGN BORN WHITE 
HARRIED WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 

DITIAION 

Cities 



100 000 
inhabitants 
and over 

26 000 to 
100 000 
Inhabitants 

10 000 to 
26 000 
Inhabitants 

2 500 to 
10,000 

inhabitants 

Biiral 

districts 

UnitKl StmUm 

100 

110 0 

120 6 

121 5 

133.3 

ftmr R]i0«ad 

mm Sotth CmHUmi 

W«it North C«atimi 

Booth AthmUr 

Cmtml 

Won Sooth Contnd 

TmMo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 9 
119 2 
108.3 
105 9 
89 5 
88 8 
107 0 
108.3 
116 1 

109 9 
137 6 
109 3 
111 6 
91 Q 
99 0 
105.7 
112.0 
120 4 

110 8 
138.6 
109 1 
120 4 
106 1 

1 110 8 
113 5 
126.1 
137 4 

111 9 

148.8 
123.6 

151.8 
127 5 
140 1 

148.2 

154.2 
156 6 


It may be well to mention m this connection that the higher ratio 
of chJdren among the foreign bom m the smaUer places is aU the more 
significant in view of the fact that the new immigrants, except in 
commumties, are found laigely m the big cities (those 
Of IQOjm and over) where the ratios of children are smallest 

In Table 46 we have mdexes for ratios of children to all foreign-bom 

f ^ base, nan^y, the 

ratoo of children to afi foreign-bom white women m cities of 100 000 

^nTZ Umted States, for all areas and si.es of cZ 

^ ^ compare the absolute size of 

W®®® Afferent groups We see from these that the same 

P^®®®Ang tables As the size of the 
nunumty diminishes the ratio of children to foreign-bom women 
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Table 45 — Indexes for the Number of CHiLuiirv L\DrH Sim 1 CHK) 
Forbign-borv White Womev 20 to 44 \ karb or Af.r, iv CoMiir nitieb of 
Different bizEfcs, bi Dimbions 1920 

[Ratio of children m cities of 100 000 and o\er for the wht>)« *^tateis»* 100] 


ISIOV 

1 

1 

tllIU>««N LNIiCK S PXR 1 000 rUKlC}4 M 

WOKKN aO TO 44 TKA.ie.H HW A1 K 

wuiTt: 

I lOOOOO { 
finhahJtants 
and ov er 

Cities 

a5 000 to i 10 000 to 
100 000 1 ^5 (gm 

mhahitant't inhshitants 

2 4»to 

10 OtjO 

inbahitantH 

Rural 

distrkts 

Lmteci States 

100 0 

112 8 1 

126 8 

128 6 

147 0 

JNew England 

1 103> 1 

104 6 

119 4 

118.7 

' ^ "ISi 

Middle Atlantic 

m 0 

127 0 

152 1 

152 3 

165,2 

Fast North Central 

no 0 

122.7 

124 4 

124 3 

144.0 

W«st North Central 

i>3 1 


103 8 

114 5 

152.7 

South Atlantic 

113 I 

loai 

104 3 1 

124 6 

152 0 

East South Central 

1 02 0 

77 6 

9Z2 1 

lOu 7 

136 5 

W est South Central 

85 3 

8&8 

fW 4 1 

OV 6 

146.8 

Alountain 

84 5 

05.4 

^ 1 

112 5 

14 2 

Pacific 

66 1 

7a 6 

^ 83.5 

1 

1 

116. 6 


increases Some of the southern diMsions show irregularities but 
they are unimportant because of the very small numbers involved 
and the ‘‘white-collar” type of immigrants found there One ma> 
say that among the foreign bom as among the natives lai^e cities 
invariably have low ratios of children 

This relation between size of community and ratio of children 
might turn out to be between density of population and ratio of chil- 
dren, if only we had an adequate measure for density Smce we do 
not have such a measure we will have to be content with the showing 
made here It seems conclusive but it lacks precision Whether 
greater precision would enable us to draw conclusions of greater value 
than those we can legitimately draw from the data here presented 
we can not tell 

COMPARISONS FOR NATIVE WHITE AND FOREIGN-BORN WHITE 

In the smaller cities as m the larger cities the ratio of children to 
foreign-bom women is largely m excess of the ratio of children to 
native women Table 46 sums up all these differences Once agam 
we have the fact impressed upon us that the foreign-bom women are 
individually contributing far more children to the next generation 
than the native women* There is some danger, however, that we 
wnll fasten our attention too exclusively upon the comparison of 
natives and foreign bom m the same communities, although this 
comparison, as made m Table 46, is of great mterest and is valuable 
as sho wmg how the underl;^ mg rural-mindedness of the foreign-bom 
population IS withstandmg the onslaughts of the cities on its birth 
rate It is, beyond denymg, important to know that the ratio of 
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Fiucre 10.--CHitDRi:(f Undsb 5 pe.b 1,000 Native White Women 20 to 44 
\ MKBH OP AOB is CoMMDNITIES OP DiPPEBENT SIZES FOR THE UNITED 
States and its Divisiovs 1920 


CniEBOF S8 000 10 OOO 2,600 

IQOliOCX) TO TO TO 

AND OVER too COO 26 000 10 OOO RURAL 




NUMBER PER t,000 
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IiAT£0 OF CHIIJ>EEJN‘ TO WOMEN 


< hildren to foreign-bom women in all cities of 100,000 and over is 
practically twice that of the native women and that m the north- 
can tern States it IB generally more than twice that of the natives, 
also that m the West and the South these differences are considerably 
lean. It iH also well to know that even m the rural districts the for- 
eign-bom women have almost two-fifths more children than the 
iiati\e women These comparisons do not tell us all however 


Taplic 40 — iNoaxaft for the Number or Children Under 5 per 1,000 Foreign- 
BOM Whit* Women 20 to 44 Years op Age, in Communities op Different 
H it BE, »r Divisions 1920 

{R»tk> ofchikimi to native white women for the same area and size of community *» lOO] 


CHILDEBN TJNDBB S PJEB 1 000 TOBEIGN BORN WHITR WOICKN 
20 TO 44 TEARS OF AGE 


IHVliiOM 

Cities 



100,000 
luhabitanis 
Azid over 

25,000 to 
100,000 
inhaoitaots 

10. 000 to 
25,000 
inhabitants 

2,500 to 
10,000 
mhabitants 

Rural 

districts 

tniM StmtM 

109 1 

ld&4 

108.4 

183 0 

138.4 

K«w Enftead 

MkkUft Atkmtle 

E4Mit Ncrih C«Btna 

W« 0 (t North C4»»lnU 

Sonili AUoatic . 

East Booth Contnl 

Wool South Ctfttnd 

MonnUin 

PmMc 

217 4 

106.5 

208.6 

192.7 
180.2 

166.7 
156.9 
161 2 
167 5 

202 9 
22&2 
201 7 
174.0 

1 148,6 

! 129 g 

160 4 
166.2 
xeo 5 

2iai 
239 7 
187 4 

166.3 

143.3 
13&2 
124.5 
152.7 
165 3 

195 6 
221 9 

176.6 
171 7 
153 5 
139 1 ■ 
132.0 
142.8 

163.6 

164.8 
19a 6 
154.0 
152L6 
121 7 
109 6 
113 7 
127 2 
140 7 



If we are not careful we shall forget that the foreign bom are not 
umfomUy distributed through our population and that this fact, m 
view of their differential birth rate, is of tremendous significance 
In Table 47 w© have a senes of mdexes for foreign-bom women based 
on the ratio of children to all native white women 20 to 44 m the rural 
communities 


This shows us how the ratios of children to all foreign-bom white 
women 20 to 44 m the different divisions and m different sizes of 
commumtiee compare with the highest ratio of children among native 
women, namely, the rural ratio The sigmficance of this comparison 
wll b^n to appear if we turn back to Table 13 and notice the distnbu- 
tion of the foreign bom between commumties of different sizes In 
ciUea of over 500,000 the foreign bom constitute 28 4 per cent of the 
to^ population, m cities of 100,000 to 500,000 they are 17 2 per cent, 
and m cities of 25,000 to 100,000 they are 16 9 per cent In rural 

tommumties, on the other hand, only 6 5 per cent of the population 
IB foreign bom 
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Tablu 47 -Itoexes for the Number of Children X vder 5 per 1 000 Forfiov- 
BORN White Women 20 to 44 Years of Age, is Communities of Different 
Sizes, Bit Divisions 1920 

[Ratio of children to native white rural women 100] 


PIVISION 

tHiu>a»K vuvnm a p«r poaxiaM mohm wrive wqumm 

30 TO 44 tears OF At E 

Areaasa 

whole 

ClUm 

Rurml 

districts 

\ 

100 000 
inhabit 
ants and 

1 over 

254>00 to 
100 000 
inhabit 

ants 

lOOOOto 
35 000 
inhabit 

ants 

2 500 to 
10000 
inhabit 

ants 

United States 

New- England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

Vf est South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

108 0 

t 94.2 

106.3 

119.4 

121 1 

138,4 

103 6 
, 109 4 

I U2 *5 

117 8 
115 3 
08 5 
105 1 
117 6 

80 i 

l ^ 1 

1 03 2 

1 104.2 

87 fi 
[ 108.5 

86 7 
8a3 

1 70 6 

{ 62.3 

0B.6 
119 6 
115 5 
92.9 
94 6 

73 1 
83 6 
» 9 

74 1 

113.5 
143 3 
117 2 
9! 8 
08.3 ; 

8&4 
89 6 
78.6 

ill 8 
143 4 
117 1 
107 9 
117 3 
09 6 
03 g 
106.0 
92.4 1 



Now if we turn to Table 47 again we find that the native rural 
women of the Umted States as a whole exceed the foreign bom in all 
cities of 100,000 and over in ratio of children by 5 8 points and are 
exceeded m turn by the foreign-bom women in cities of 26,000 to 

100.000 by about the same amount, 6 2 points Thus the native 
rural women have a slightly higher ratio of children than the foreign- 
bom women in the two groups of larger cities combmed The full 
sigmficance of this will be realized when we turn to Detailed Table I 
and find that of the total 3,190,820 foreign-bom white women in the 
Umted States, 2,120,403, or 66 5 per cent, were living m cities of 

25.000 or over and thus were raising fewer children per 1,000 than the 
6,621,737 native white women m the rural districts This leaves only 
1,070,417, or 33 5 per cent, who are on the average raising more children 
than the rural native white women, and they are living m the smaller 
communities Therefore, as compared with the native rural women in 
this country, the foreign-bom women are not contributing much more 
than their share of children to the next generation As a group they 
have 52 1 per cent as many children as the native rural women, although 
there are slightly less than one-half (48 2 per cent) as many of them 
This certainly does not represent any great excess and will scarcely 
justify the very common belief that the native population as a whole 
IS rapidly bemg swamped by the children of the foreign bom Fur- 
thermore, if we could compare the native farm population with the 
foreign bom we should undoubtedly find that these women had a 
higher ratio of children than the foreign-bom women, for we saw m 
Table 33 that the farm women as a whole had a higher ratio of chil- 
dren than the village women with whom they are combined to form 
the rural population m all of our nativity tables 
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3ElATia OF GHILDKE2?Q- TO WOMEN' 


If we consider the further fact that just as the foreign bom are far 
more numerous m the larger cities where their birth rate is lowest so 
the natives of foreign or mixed parentage are most numerous in the 
same places (37 6 per cent of the population of cities of over 500,000 
belonging to this group, 28 2 per cent in places of 100,000 to 500,000, 
and 26 5 per cent m places of 25,000 to 100,000, while only 13 6 per 
cent are in this group m the rural population) we shall see that the 
contnbutions of the foreign bom and their children to our population 
are not as large as is sometimes supposed Indeed, there is good reason 
to believe that with immigration greatly reduced the chief contribu- 
tion to our future increase of population is going to come from our 
rural population, which is largely of the old Anglo-Saxon stock, plus, 
in our northern agncultural commumties, a goodly proportion of 
Germans and Scandinavians 

Apparently no better way to stenhze our new immigrants could 
have been devised than to have them settle m the big cities as they 
have done Those who believe m the essential mfenonty of the 
''new” immigrants should find m this situation matter for rejoicing 
It IS best, however, not to take much stock m the so-called proofs of 
racial mfenonty of the new immigrants found m mtelhgence tests 
m proportion m almshouses, in asylums, and m the memal walks of 
life The lesson to be drawn from these data is that man has not 
yet learned how to hve m cities and survive The foreign bom m 
the cities are not as far along the road to extmction as the natives, 
but their children in many cases are even nearer the dead hue This 
whole matter is discussed more fully later in this chapter 


NUMlEBICAIi EFFECT OP DECLINE IN CITY BlilTH RATE 


In the preceding sections of this chapter we have shown that there 
very considerable differences m the ratios of children to women, 
^th native and foreign bom, m commumties of different sizes Per- 
hai^ the extent of the dechne of the birth rate m the cities as compared 
with the mral districts can bo made most apparent by calculations of 
t e size of the populations that would arise on the assumption that 
the ratios prevaihng in certain rural groups also prevailed m certain 
urban groups ^ 


If the ratio of children for the 5,491,267 native white women 20 to 
44 ye^ of age m the cities of over 25,000 had been the same as the 

women, the city women would have 
fvT IT? ' o mstead of the 1,950,086 they actuaUy had, 

for the 2,041,453 native white women 20 to 44 m cities of under 25,000 

1,832,387 instead of 1,166,859 
® 2,674,645 to the children under 5 years of 

m the native urban population of the country Truly an enor- 
us number, the sigmficance of which can be better appreciated. 
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perhaps, if the statioaarv population"* tins \%ould mamtaiu at 
death rates is calculated This 2,074,645 children under 5 \^uuld 
have maintained a stationan- population of 32,904,000 at the death 
rates of 1920 This 32,964,000 is an enormous numln'r, equal to the 
population of the New England and Middle Atlantic blah's m 1920, 
'SMth a httle more than one-half of Ohio added But e\en this dix^n 
not tell the full story, for to the stationary population thus arising 
from the excess of births due solely to the assumed higher birth rata of 
the present population, 'would be added all the births from witlun this 
group of nearly 33,000,000 This would mean, tlu'refore, that withm 
this cycle of approximately SO years, the difference in births between 
the native women in the urban population and an equal number of 
native women in the rural districts, would, if maintained, not only 
add about 33,000,000 more to the latter group but that two full 
generations and a large part of the third m this new group would 
contribute their own children to swell its numbers Suppose the 
descendants of the higher birth rate group retained their higher birth 
rate through the century, the total population at the end of this time 
resultmg from this differential birth rate would be truly enormous ^ 

In this way we see the implications of a differential birth rate if 
it IS long sustamed Such a birth rate will, m a comparatively short 
time — short as the life of a nation goes — result m a large proportion 
of the total population ansmg from that part of the population w^hich 
has the greater fertihty Apphed to this country this fact means 
that the descendants of our rural population are likely to predomi- 
nate m the not distant future 


5 The terra stationary population as u^d hero means the number of people that would be allvt at 
any time in a population having a certain number of births and a death rate radi as that ailing at a 
given time assuming that this population is unaffected by emigration and immigration and that sufficient 
time has elapsed to allow a normal distribution of ages It would take approximately a century for such 
a population to attain its largest or stationary size if It were built up entirely by replacing a given number 
of infants in it annually beginning at a particular moment Thus the 2 674 64u cliildr* n under > referred 
to represent about 600 000 births annually Now if the native women in our larger citit^ had this num 
her of births more than they actually do have and If these children were kept In a separat* group their 
number being recruited only by this addition of 600 000 infants annually they would in time (about a 
century) grow to 32 964 000 Of course since comparatively few people live beyond 80 years of age we can 
say that for practical purposes this population would attain most of its growth in that perkxi or aven in 
a somewhat shorter period 

The stationary population given here and In other parts of this chapter Is calculated from 8i>ecial 
data furnished by the division of vital statistics of the Bureau of the Census It Is based upon the 
ratio of children to women in the aggregate population of tht L nited States found in these special tables 
the results of which are summarized in Table 59 In Chapter \ III The ratio of children per 1 000 women 
in a stationary population for the total as given there is 460 end the women 20 to 44 constitute 17 3 
per cent of the total population If we di\ ide the excess of children obtalnetl by the calculations given in 
the text (2 674 646) by the factor 469 and then divide the result by 17 3 per cent we get the total station 
a y population as given above 

The error involved in using the aggregate instead of the different nativity groups for certain com 
munities is not large and since life tables for the different nativity groups are not available this Is the best 
that can be done 

* The calculations necessary to state this difference in the numbers of two groups having different ratios 
m exact terms are too complicated to undertake here but roughly they indicate that the deset ndants of the 
native rural women would outnumber those of an equal number of the city women by at least 75|000«000 ^ 
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Thia iH also show n if we compare the rural foreign born wnth urban 
foreign bom The 2,582,352 foreign-born urban women had 698,855 
fewer children than an equal number of foreign-bom rural women 
would have had and the stationary population these children would 
maintain at the death rates of 1920 is 8,613,000 This is but httle 
leea than the population of Canada m 1921 Truly the urban en- 
vironment has a very depr^smg effect on the birth rate of the 
foreign bom as well as on that of the natives, although the absolute 
level of the birth rate of the former is much higher than that of the 
latter by reason of the essential rural-mmdedness of the foreign 
bom even though they hve m the cities 


This last pomt is one which can not be msisted upon too strongly 
in view of the current tendency to thmk that differences m race, na- 
tionality, or mental capacity are the chief factors influential m de- 
termining the differential birth rate The current popular behef 
runs somewhat as follows Infenor races, meamng generally Negroes 
(see following chapter) and new immi grants, backward national 
groupa, meanmg people without popular government, and those 
where there is little mdustry, and the mentally inferior are the 
only people who raise large famihes Now it seems that the data 


preeented here show that it is largely the environmental conditions 
which determine the size of fa mih es people are raismg to-day and 
that general mentahty has comparatively httle to do with it Con- 
sequently there is no basis for the assumption that the genetic quality 
of the stock of the Umted States is detenoratmg appreciably with 
the existing rates of natural mcrease m different classes It will be 
pointed out later that though there is good reason to regard the dying 
out of the prosperous classes with much concern, it is not because of 
the detenoraUon of the stock that may foUow This would be rela- 
tively u nim portant Sut the social consequences of having power pass 
to a class in the commumty which has a very slender biological stake, 
or none at all, m its future is a serious matter 

Before leaving the question of environment and its effect on the 
birth rate we wish to call attention agam to Table 33 m the preoedmg 
chapter This shows that for the whole Umted States, the village 
population had a ratio of children under 5 to women 20 to 44, 44 0 
per cent greater than the city population and that the farm popu- 
lation ratio was m excess of that of the viUage population by 22 5 
I»r cent and of the urban population by 76 4 per cent To put 
lu* ^ ® stationary population agam, with the same ratio 

A had, the urban women 20 to 44 would have had 

4,021 026 more chddren than they did have, which would mamtam 

irtl aa7 49,558,000 at the death rates of 1920 

II we and to this the stationary population of 6,447,000 which could 
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be maintained by the village i?vomen, if their ratio had hmm the sarno 
as that of the farm ’s^romen, we have a total of 56,(K)5,(XK) * 

In the face of all these facts the differential birth rate in this country 
must be regarded as the resultant, m large measure, of the differences 
m livmg conditions between the cities and the country We would 
not deny for a moment that there are individual differem es in fertility 
and that they are important, we would not deny that many of the 
submerged tenth have relatively large families, but we do maintain 
that these facts are of minor importance The fact of major im- 
portance m understanding our natural growth of population at the 
present time, is that there is a difference between urban and rural 
living which results m widely different rates of reproduction in these 
two groups 

REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES liN URBAN AND RURAU RATIOS 

It IS very pertinent to ask at this point whether this differential 
rate of reproduction between urban and rural groups will tontmuo 
for any length of time There can not be the least doubt that rural 
dwellers will more and more feel the effects of urbanism It is steadily 
growing more pervasive Will it be a matter of tw’o or three decades 
only before urban attitudes of mind will be influential, perhaps domi- 
nant, evexywhere, and the differences m rates of reproduction now 
existmg between urban and rural commumties will pass away^ This 
question can not, of course, be answered categoncally We have 
seen that m those sections of the country where urban mfluence is 
most pervasive the rural population has much lower ratios of children 
than where urban mfluences are new and have not penetrated far 
mto the rural hmterland There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
as urban mfluences more and more completely permeate rural life 
there wiU be a rather rapid declme in ratios of children to women in 
some of the rural communities It does not appear likely, however, 
that this decline will go as far as m the cities There seem to be certam 
fundamental differences between urban and rural living which will 
always make for larger families m the coimtry 

The first difference to be discussed is the one cited first by city 
people when they feel that they should have larger families but are 
explaining why they do not They almost mvanably feel that the 
cost of raismg children m the city is so much higher than in the country 
that they must rigidly restrict the size of their families There can 


* It is not implied that this great deficiency in our population actually exists bocause of the falling oft 
of the hlrth rate in the urban population This falling oft is rather recent and lias not yet had time to result 
in such a deficiency What is meant is that if the conditions of 1920 were to continue long enough to allow 
the differential ratio of children in the rural and non rural jiopulations to develop fully this great difference 
in the size of the two populations would result if each had at the beginning of the period of differential 
growth, as many women 20 to 44 as there were in the combined urban and village populations In 1V20 A 
great deal of what might have been a deficiency in numbers in the urban pofiulatlon has been sup}>lied by 
immigration 
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J>e no doubt in anyone mind that the money cost of a child, as a 
rule, IS somewhat greater m the city than on the farm This is neces- 
sarily BO because the city dweller generally, must buy everything 
used by lus fanuly while the farmer and his wife can raise much of 
the food they use Furthermore, the farm children themselves can 
oontnbuta to the living of the family more easily and with less danger 
of harm to themsol vcs than most city children can If country parents 
are thnfty and tram their children to be thrifty they can keep the 
money cost ol their children considerably below the money cost of 
children of city parents up to a cei*tam age, say through high school 
There is one thing m this connection that most city people appar- 
ently forget, however This is that a large part of the diflference m 
money cost of children in the city and m the coxmtry is due not merely 
to the diffc rentes m cost of the essentials of healthy livmg but fully 
tm much to more expensive standards of living and mcreased require- 
ments for dress and amusements general among city people If the 
country people attempted to provide for their children on the same 
standard as city people there is reason to beheve that there would 
be little or no advantage on the side of the rurahte The country 
dweller, too, is bkely to be content with a less elaborate educational 
equipment of his children for life than the city dweller It is not that 
he cares loss for his children but his environment is less complicated 
and h© does not see the need for an expensive training to fit bia 
children for it 


Another factor which is of much more sigmficance than the economic 
faelx^ IS the different basis of organization of life m the city from that 
in the country What is meant is that for most individuals city life 
m organized about one definite kmd of work This work makes 
certam definite requirements on the mdividuars time and energy but 
beyond this it does not rest on him as a contmuous responsibility 
24 hours a day and 365 days m the year Of course, there are excep- 
tions but this IS true of most city dwellers In the country, on the 
other hand, there is no set task to be completed in 7 or 8 hours, the 
r^t of one's time being unencumbered Stock and crops, like small 
children, are a 24-hour, 365-day responsibihty Country life finds a 
place m it for the weak and helpless and is organized to care for 
growing things which can not care for themselves 

The^ 18 no doubt that the person who is freed from contmuous re- 
aponaibihty m gettuag his livelihood tends to keep from assummg more 
than is neceseary m other directions As a result famihes are lil?:ely 
to be kept ^all When children are the only ties one has to a 
°^r * ^ probably a stronger urge to make those 

uee «8 few m possible than when children are only one of several 

whose stock and crops and fields 
»» well as his children keep him fastened to a particular place and job 
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The economy of the farm has a place for eluldren There are 
countless small tasks that they can do to help the A\hole to run 
smoothly The family as we know it to-day is the outgrowth of 
rural life and it tends to drop manv of its essential charac tens tics 
and bonds in the new emironment of the city One may say that 
city life to-day is organized about the working adult individual and 
for bis benefit and pleasure Country life is still orgaiii/cd alxiut 
the family and so far as one can see is likely to be so for some genera- 
tions There is a definite place for children in countiy life, but in 
the city, m spite of all the plav'groimds, schools, etc , of the cuty, 
there is no place really adapted to children's needs Children were 
not and are not reckoned with m the de\eIopment of modern cities 
Our cities are built for and organized around commerce, industry, 
and adult recreation, and the provisions they make for children both 
in the home and outside of it are afterthoughts In its fundamental 
organization the city does not yet recognize the child as a citizen in 
its commumty This may seem an absurd statement in view of all 
that is being done in child welfare work in the cities m this ‘Ventury 
of the child," but this work does not touch the heart of the problem 
of the child m the city The best proof of the statement that the 
city of to-day has no place for the child is the fact that very few 
people recognize any such problem Most people are so accustomed to 
think of the city m other terms that they never see it as a place for 
families, they never think of its x>ossibihties for truly human living 
This bhndness to the true nature of city hv ing seems likely to persist 
for some time and while it persists there is little reason to suppose 
that a differential birth rate wrll not continue to exist between city 
and country so that the country wnll furnish a disproportionately 
large share of our natural increase 

Closely connected with what has just been said is the question of 
what people m different communities consider the ultimate things 
worth striving for In other words, are the realities of life any 
different for city people than for country people‘s It is our belief 
that they are The atmosphere one lives in determmes laigely 
w hat he considers wrorth working for Consciously or unconsciously 
most people m our cities hope to attain success, which bemg inter- 
preted, means a high standard of hvung or consumption Professor 
Carver defines a high standard of hvmg as being measured by the 
number of things one prefers to marriage and children ® If it is true 
that a high standard of hvmg, m this sense, is the ultimate reality 
in life for many people and especially for the more prosperous city 
dwellers, then, to most people, children are nothing but a hindrance 
in the attainment of success Unfortunate as it may be, it is greatly 
to be feared that Carver's definition of a high standard of living is 


* Carver T N The Economy of Human Energy pp 34 35 
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tnjo to the facts of modern city life If so, it is just one more proof of 
the BtaUunent made abo\e that the city has no place for children in 
Its ori^aiiizatiou Not not hvtng^ but th/ings constitute the ultimate 
reahtiCB of city life, definite, tangible, countable, cumulatiTe thzngs 
constitute the cntena of success and the proof that one has grasped 
and holds the ultimate reahty 

In the country there is also much stnrmg for a high standard of 
living of this kind but it does not nuhtate so strongly agamst raising 
a family of fair sire as in the city The preoccupation of coimtry 
people IS with ]i\mg thmgs and the reahties of hfe are not unhkely 
to be the furthenng of these growing processes This is not to say 
that country people are more ideahstic than city people, it is only 
pointing out that their daily tasks dispose them to accept children 
as essential realities and to make a place for them m their lives m 
a way not inquired by city living The life processes m children are 
not essentially different from those m other organisms and the 
farmer’s success, matenally, depends upon his nurture of the hfe 


processes of the beings about him It seems perfectly natural, there- 
fore, that he should feel that the raismg of a fair-sized family is not 
opposed to his being a good farmer and a successful citizen He 
does not deal with mammate thmgs to the extent the city man does 
and he can and do^ include children m his list of reahties m life 


worth woriung for, more often than the city man Whether this 
will always be the case we shall not attempt to say but we beheve 
It IS a fact to-day and that it is likely to persist for some time The 
influence of hvmg close to nature, of working with natural processes 
in determimi^ what one will consider worth workmg for, can not but 
be great, and can not be disregarded in considering the attitudes of 
rural dwellers toward the rearing of famihes 

No doubt another factor of some importance is the ease with which 
one can live comfortably m the city as a cehbate A man may hve in 
comfort and even in luxury m the city as a bachelor, when on the 
same income with a wife and three or four children he would be close- 
pmched aU the time Add to this the fact that there is scarcely a 
JO of any kind m the city at which one can not succeed ruore easily 
•nd qmckly without a wife, to say nothing of children, and we r-an 
r«*duy appreciate the reason for postponement of marriage, for gryiglT 
famihes after mam^, or for muons m which there is no mtention of 
Psaang a fa^ly The professions are very good examples of types of 
work at which one can undoubtedly make a greater success, other 
tningB being equal, if he docs not marry and raise a family The 
o^te IS ti^ m the country There the bachelor does not find 
h^eaay Without a wife and home maker he is lonely and uncom- 
rtable and does not succeed any better for escbewmg wife and family 
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The desire for culture and travel uhich is an important fone m the 
bves of many people m determining their attitude toward marriage 
and the family, is far more common m the citv than in the <ountrv 
No ailment is needed to convince anyone that children stand in the 
way of the acquirement of certain aspects of culture and that they 
make travel quite impossible for the great majont> of people The 
leisure to read and to take an active interest in th< arts, to nu et 
people of like tastes and to culti\ate famihantj with the <ultural 
refinements of life, is greatly curtailed bj the pressure of a fair-si^ed 
family in homes where the income is moderate This applies esjie- 
cially to women 

Naturally, therefore, when the choice between what one niH> term 
biological success (the raising of enough children t<j insure sur\i\al, 
which under present conditions means the birth of three or four 
children) and the more conventional tjpes of success, such as accumu- 
lation of property and the attainment of social and cultural prestige, 
IS put up to people defimtely, the latter is quite likely to be chosen 
Almost nowhere m our present urban social organization is the social 
pressure of the commumty exerted in the interests of raising a family 
of sufficient size to msure the maintenance of even the present numbers 
The attainment of biological success is not one of the common desid- 
erata m present-day urban communities It is still so to a certain 
extent m many rural districts, but the spread of urban influence is 
makmg it less so there We can only record again the behef that m 
spite of the growing prestige of urbamsm in the country, the very 
conditions of rural life wall continue to instill into rural dwellers an 
unconscious appreciation of the essentialness of reproduction so that 
m spite of these outside influences they will contmue to raise fair-sized 
famihes 

It wall be seen from the above that we put comparatively little 
emphasis upon genetic differences between country dwellers and city 
dwellers We do not beheve that such differences exist to any very 
appreciable extent There are probably selective forces at work 
determining, to a certain degree, who shall sta;> m the country and 
who shall go to the city, but these forces have not yet had time to 
issue m any very marked differences in these two groups of people 
even if they were not continually bemg interfered with by a host of 
fortuitous circumstances which have no relation to the genetic con- 
stitution of people Consequently while one need not denj that a 
certam amount of selection enters into the choice of people mov^mg 
toward the cities, one may take very little stock in the assumption 
of many city people that the selective process has brought the better 
types mto cities That some of the migrants to the cities are of 
superior capacity in certain respects will not be questioned by anyone, 
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but that more than average ability in attaining the conventional 
mcccBscB of cit3 Me is proof of general hereditary superiority is 
open to question To be unable and unwilling to make a satisfactory 
adjustment between the demands of nature, the attainment of 
biological success, and the demands of conventional success, is surely 
a failure with grave consequences because it means the dymg out 
of the stock Yet many people generally regarded as emmently 
successful do not raise enough children to reproduce themselves 
Clearly people who become preoccupied with conventional personal 
success often do not have a strong enough racial urge to lead them to 
partuipate m the hfe of their times m the most complete manner 
poBsiIile to them Is it reasonable to suppose that as a rule, such 
people have been selected from the mass of men because of all round 
aupenonty^ Or have they been selected for the possession of certain 
specialized qualities makmg for conventional success only*? Or 
has chance played as large a part m puttmg them where they are as 
any rational selective process? 

Again one should say that the fundamental ddfferences between city 
hfe and country hfe are sufBcient to account for the dbdfferent attitudes 
toward reproduction found m the people of these two types of com- 
mumties Furthermore these differences will persist for a consider- 
able tune because they arise out of basic differences m environment 
The country man may approximate more and more to the type of the 
city man but they will always have widely divergent attitudes on 
family life unless our cities are remade to permit of the retention of 
certain rural habits and attitudes of mind by city people This is 
by no means an impossibility but there is httle probability of remade 
ciUea in the near future The will to remake the city will not assert 
Itself until city people themselves can dispassionately revalue the 
purposes of life and place human hvmg ahead of economic advantages 
and personal prestige There is little mdication now of any serious 
a^mpt on the part of city dwellers to appraise anew the things for 
which they are willing to work 
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MISCELLANEA 

Several interesting points that ha\e <ome to light m the course of 
this study \\hich do not seem to fit into any of the pre< eding chapters 
ha^ e been brought together imdcr this headuig 

PATIO OF CHILDUtN TO WOMEN IS t TAH 

The ratio of children to native white women m Utah is so anomalous 
in every respect that it deserves special mention Sait Lake City 
ranks highest among the cities of over 100,000 m ratio of chiltiren to 
all natn e white women and fourth m ratio of c liiklren to native w lute 
married women It ranks 38 and 40, respectively, m these mantal 
groups for foreign-bom white women (See Tables 20 and 21, 
Chap III ) Ogden, the only city m the State havmg 25,000 to 
100,000 population, ranks 2 m ratio of children to ail native wlute 
women and 8 in ratio of children to natnc white marned women 
(Table 28, Chap IV ) In ratio of chiJdren to all foreign-born white 
married women it ranks 64 

There is nothmg unexpected m these rankmgs for the foreign-bom 
white women so we need not consider them further Tummg to the 
ratios of children to native white women among the smaller com- 
mumties (cities of 10,000 to 25,000, of 2,500 to 10,000, and the rural 
districts) we find that Utah ranks first both for all w^omen and for 
marned women m all these communities (Tables 34 and 37 ) 
Furthermore, if our comparison is by States, Utah also ranks first m 
the two groups of larger cities That it does not rank first w^hen the 
States, as wholes, are under consideration is due to the fact that it 
has a considerably larger urban population than some of the Southern 
States which approximate it rather closely m their rural ratios 

The difference between the cities and the rural distncts in Utah is 
practically the same as elsewhere In the rural distncts the native 
whites have a ratio shghtly more than twnce as great as Salt Lake 
Oty and over three-fourths greater than Ogden ^ Clearly, for all its 
conservative influence in Utah, rehgion can not staj* the development 
of typically urban attitudes of mmd m the modem city Just as 
clearly, it does retard their spread That Mormonism is the cluef 
influence keeping the birth rate of Utah communities above that of 
the surrounding States can not be questioned And Utah is the best 
example m the Umted States of a community m which rehgion does 
exercise a decided mfluence on the birth rate 

1 Calculated from data m Detailed Table I 

6621°— 31 10 
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\ anoRs studies show that there are differences m the birth rates 
of (croup-, of different religious faith, but generally religion is so bound 
up with other factors that the data are not conclusive For example, 
most of our so-called new immigrants to this country prior to 1920 
(ext ept the Jews) came from a rural group , they were poor, they had 
a low social status, and they were isolated from contact with natives 
They were also Cathohcs So, too, the Jews have all the characteris- 
tics commonly associated with a high birth rate m the city It is 
impossible, of course, to say to what extent the birth rate of these 
new immigrants is due to their social and economic status and to 
what extent it is due to religious behefs In Table 25, Chapter III, 
we find that the French-Canadians and Irish, older arrivals, have 
much lower ratios of children than the Poles and Italians, recent 
amvais, although both are Cathohc groups The Soandmavians m 
this table, except m New York City (which is not a veiy good example 
m any event), exceed the Irish and French-Canadians, and, m general, 
the Jews also The Scandmavians are almost wholly Protestant 
It IS impossible, therefore, m general, to tell much about the 
mfiuence of religion on the birth rate, but m Utah the situation is 
less comphcated than elsewhere and the difference m ratios of children 
to native white women between Utah and her neighbors can only be 
explamod as resulting from the attitudes of mind mculcated by the 
Mormon religion How long this influence will endure one can not 
say Already in the cities its strength appears to be waning and it 
seems likely that before long the ratios m Utah will not be greatly 
different from those in the surroundmg States It appears very 
doubtful, then, whether any religion can long hold its professors to a 
high birth rate in the face of the manifest personal advantages of 
small famihes m our present urban civihzation 

It is mterestmg, at least, that the clearest case of the influence of 
rehpon m keepmg the birth rate high, which this study affords, is to 
be found among the old native stock and in a native form of religion 


RATIO OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN AMONG MINERS 

It 18 shown in Table A, appendix, that English and Welsh mmers 

occupational groups listed 
We found that the same was true m 1920 m the Umted States 


.r OJ-l J. l/JUtJ 

TabiTg*” durmg that year (Chapter I, 

be found the ratios of children under 7 to aU women 
coal-mmmg counties of the Umted 

'n children and women 

^ ^the groups usually used was n ecessary because of the form m 

® Size of ram^.e3 of CoUege Students 
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^ 0 ** 17 **^'' ^ I,?''* 1 our\ 18 TO 44 Ti eaiw or Aci* and 

^ t Foreigv-born Whites, iv Certain SEt-Ecrro CuisTirs iv 

THE LiNited States IN W hich Coal Minino is an Important Inoustht 1020 • 


[Exclusive of places with over 10 000 inhabitants! 


STATE 
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which the data for counties are published All cities of 10,000 and 
over have been omitted from these calculations because miners ^n- 
erally live m smaller places near their work If the ratios for these 
mimng counties are compared with the average for the United States, 
743,® for all classes of the population, using the age groups just given, 
it wall be seen that the lowest of these mmmg counties, Sulli\an 
County, Ind , is 14 1 per cent above the average and the highest — 
Carbon County, Utah — is 73 1 per cent above the average for the 
Umted States The average for all these mmmg counties is 52 per 
cent abo\ e that for the Umted States 

It should be remembered that since these ratios of children under 
7 to women 18 to 44 mclude children 5 and O years old, or approxi- 
mately two-fifths more children and only about one-tenth more women 
(those 18 and 19 years old) than we have had m the other calcula- 
tions, they are, of course, higher (27 9 x>er cent) than the under 5, 
20 to 44 ratios for the white population of the entire United States 
(581) This gives a fairly adequate idea of how the two ratios may be 
compared 

A comparison of these mmmg counties wath certain other spe<ial 
groups will be mstructivo In Table 49 the ratios of children to 
women for rural counties m various parts of the United States are 
> given These counties were selected because they had no urban 
I population, that is, no city of over 2,500, and because they were 


• Fourteenth Census Eeports \ ol HI Population 1920 p Zi 
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aInio> 5 t w holl j of nati\ c hite population Tte ratios for tKe lughest 
of those nati\e white rural counties, those in Alabama, Kentucky, 
and W( st Virginia, are above the ratio of the Scandmavian counties 
in Minnesota, calculated on the same bsisis (see Table 25), so they 
are probabb among the highest strictly rural counties m the United 
States 1 et the average ratio m them (997) is 11 7 per cent less than 
that for the mming counties, although 34 2 per cent more than the 
average for the United States 


Tablis — Children Under 7 per 1 000 Women 18 to 44 Years of Age in 
Certain ^elfcted Native White Ruraij Counties 1920 ^ 


[Eicluusive of xilacea of 2 500 mbab tants and over] 




1 SKLECTED BUBAL 

COUNTIES 



Cbll 

dren 


STAXS 


Num 
ber of 
coun 
ties 

Per cent of 
Negroes in indi 
vidual counties’ 

Per cent of 
foreign bom 
whites m indi 
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18 to 44 
years 
of age 
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under 7 
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of age 
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1 000 
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of 
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bom 
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Alabama 
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Less than 3 
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and Negroes can not be made because the omissions in 
^ dnlaren are not the same for the two races 
* With the excsptloa of l ooanty with 12 per cent of foreign bom whites 


In View of some of our other findings, for example, the relation 
between the proportion of women 20 to 34 and the ratio of children, 
it seems not unlikely that a larger proportion of mmers’ wives than of 
farmers’ wives may be m the age group 20 to 34 We have nb way of 
tMtmg this hypothesis for these particular counties but tbe nature 
of work m mines makes it seem probable that mmers and their wives 
will average younger than farmers and their wives It would not take 
a great deal of difference in age constitution of the women m these 
two groups of counties (Tables 48 and 49) to account for their differ- 
cncea in ratios of children * 


* dlMDHtoa la Clui(rt«r VI on Mrth rate aa related to 


age at mamage 
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When try to find reasons for the Iii|ch ratio of children ninon^^ 
miners in this country two facts stand out prominently The first of 
these IS that a good many of our miners, partu ularH thosi» in P< nn- 
S3 Ivania, are of foreign birth The second is that, as a class, miners 
lice an isolated rural life Their mode of living leads to the retention 
of older rural family habits, ^^here the ’w'lfe stavs at home and raises 
a famify v^hich gro^s without much, if any, \olimtar\ restriction 
As a general thing (there are exceptions of cours<0 miners w i\ es c an not 
get work outside the home The fact that they do not foregather m 
factories and workrooms probably has a retarding effe( t on the 
dissemination of information regardmg the means of famil 3 limitation 
Furthermore, housmg difficulties and the burdens of raising < hildren 
in congested areas are not felt as heavily in small mining c amps as in 
cities 


Tablf 50 — CamBBEN Under 7 per 1,000 Womfn 18 to 44 \ i arb or Age 
IN Certain States Secbcted fob High and Low PROPORrioss of I okeion- 
BORN Whites 1920 ^ 


SELECTED STATE 

Women 18 ! 
to 44 >6ars 
of afge 

SlMiBKR 

1 Childnsn 
iin<iar 7 

1 jearsofaca 

C hildren 
under *’ 
iwr 1 000 
women 18 
to 44 years 
of mre 1 

PER CENT IN TOTAT 
PUPtLATlGAT 

! 

I Fopcijul [ 

born Negr*j 

v> hite j 

LOW PROPORTION 

OS’ FOREIGN BORN WHITES 

i 

j 

1 

1 


j J 

I i 


Total 

- 

2.O04 634 j 

1 1 662,641 

TIK 

1 i 


Idaho 


80 6U 

76,612 

937 ( 

0.0 

a2 

Indi'^na 

_ 

604, aiv 

405 280 

681 

6 1 

2.8 

Iowa 


488 301 

348,001 

'’li 1 

a4 

as 

Kentucky 


470 032 

400 467 

871 

1 3 

0 8 

New Mexico 

_ 

67 225 

66,426 

973 j 

a 1 

1 6 

Oklahoma 

- 

393 626 

358,756 

911 

i 

2.0 

4 

HIGH PROPORTION 

OF FOREIGN BORN WHITES 



i 

! 



Total 

- 

5 026 149 

3 177 205 

632 



Massachusetts 


861 264 

633 637 

627 

28.0 

1 2 

Rhode Island 

_ 

131 333 

86 686 

656 1 

28 7 

1 " 

Connecticut 


203 609 

211 058 

722 

27 3 

1 6 

New York 


2 343,866 

1 400 240 

601 

26 B 

1 9 

Minnesota 


485, 140 

363 004 

748 

20.4 

0 4 

North Dakota 

_ 

no 733 

125 904 

1 053 

20 3 

0 1 

Arizona 


66 240 

56 760 

86" 

23 4 

2 4 

California 

- - - 

734,966 

890,677 

632 

19 0 

1 1 


1 Fourteenth Census Reports Vol III Population 1®20 


Tables 50 and 51 are useful in comparing the mining counties and the 
native white rural counties In Table 50 we have two groups of 
States, one with a very low per cent of loreign-bom w hites and very few 
Negroes and one with a high per cent of foreign-bom whites and a few 
Negroes The first group is also largely rural The second group has 
both urban and rural States, the more rural being Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Arizona, which are also the States with the highest 
ratios WThen we compare these native rural States with the native 
rural counties in Table 49 we find that the ratio of the latter a\ erages 
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25 6 p«r cent higher, -while, as compared with the States havmg high 
per cents of foreign bom, the rural counties are 57 8 per cent higher 


TAmvm 51 .— Chk.»ri:n Unmb 7 per 1,000 Women 18 to 44 Years op Age in 
Certain Cities op Over 100,000 

XjOW PtLOPOBTIOHB OF FOBBION’-BOBN’ WHITES 192U 


iiajfccrii 0 orr 

HU3CBER 

PER CENf IN TOTAI. 
POPUIiATION 

Women 18 
to 44 years 
of age 

Children 
under 7 
years of age 

Children 
under 7 
per 1 000 
women 18 
to 44 years 
of age 

Foreign 

bom 

white 

Negro 

urw rmotomnoM or wommox bobh whites 

Toisl • — -- ---- 


109 458 

469 



t ahxmbun Ohio - — 

Ohio - - 

IJHHI lowiu - - 

rity Mo 

r» - - - 

HIGH rmOFOSTlOM or rOBUOK bork wbitss 

ToUJ . . 

FiOl RlT«r Mmb 

Uow«n MfUM 

N«w Ilford, M*a« 

Ksw Vorii, N Y | 

Fstecm N J 

FroridMkce R I 

57 064 
36 797 
31 759 
85 106 
23,836 

1,615,403 

26 867 
19 392 
16 427 
33 509 
14,263 

883 818 

471 

642 

486 

304 

598 

583 

6 8 

8 6 
8.9 
a4 
a9 

9 4 
5 9 
4.4 
9 5 

aa 

26 339 
25 905 
28 137 

1 349 892 
31 237 
63 893 

18 980 

16 152 

17 870 
780 376 

17 944 
32,497 

721 

624 

636 

678 

674 

603 

35 1 
33 7 
40 2 
35 4 
33 2 
29 0 

0 3 
0.2 
41 
2.7 

1 1 
2.4 


» Fourtwmtb C«o»u» Beports Population 1920 Vol HI 


In Table 51 we have two groups of cities of over 100,000 The 
first group consists of those having the lowest proportions of foreign- 
bom whites and the second group of those with very high proportions 
The latter have the higher ratios (24 3 per cent) as we should expect, 
but they are both low as compared with the rural counties, the mining 
counties, and the rural States Agam we find the large differences m 
ratios between urban and rural districts to which attention has so 
frequently been called 

The birth rate in different groups m the Umted States to-day is so 
largely determined by the different environmental conditions imder 
which people hve that race and nationahty, except as they are mti- 
nsately aussociated with certain environmental conditions, need not be 
given much thought If environmental conditions hostile to growth, 
as some environments obviously are, become general, we may m the 
not distant future have occasion to worry over a stationary or 
dec li ni ng population If, on the other hand, conditions similar to 
those leading miners to raise large famihes should become general 
(this does not appear at all likely), then we may have to face the 
problem of overpopulation 

If ever we are to control population growth mtelligently, it must 
be throu^i the development of environmental conditions conducive 
to the proper rate of population growth from the right sources !M!ora 
IS said on this matter m Chapter IX 
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RATIO OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN AMONG NFGROES 

The ratios of children to all Negro v^omen and to inamed Negro 
women are given m Table 52 for all States ha% mg 1 ,(KK) or more N egro 
women 20 to 44 years of age, and also for communities of different 
sizes 

The first facts to attract attention in this table are the veiy low 
ratios m practically all States outside of the South Rhode Island 
is the only Northern State having a ratio of children to Negro women 
o\er 400, while in no State of the South is the ratio below 400 
Clearly the Negro is not as prohfic in the Northern and Western 
States as m the Southern States One of the causes of this difference 
between the northern and southern Negro is obvious In the North 
and West, the Negro is primarily an urban dweller and he has a strong 
tendency to congregate m the largest cities This is seen clearly m 
columns A, B, C, and D of Table 52 where the total Negro population 
of each State and the numbers m cities of 100,000 and over, m cities 
of 25,000 to 100,000, and in rural districts are given Column C of 
Table 53 gives the per cent of the total N^ro population that is 
rural The ratio of children to Negro women nsea almost directly as 
the per cent of the total Negro population that is rural nses Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Arizona are the only conspicuous excep- 
tions m this respect In the two New England States the Negroes 
are laigely urban and have fairly high ratios, while m Arizona the 
Negroes are largely rural and have a low ratio 

There is a very large range m the ratios of Negroes m the different 
States — much larger than the range among the whites of either 
nativity group North Carohna ranks highest with a ratio of 798 
and Mmnesota ranks lowest wnth 242 (Table 53 ) The former 
ratio IS 3 3 times the latter This is such a very large range that it 
suggests the probabihty of errors of considerable magnitude in 
reportmg the numbers of Negro children and m the statement of age 
of Negro women The fact that in a good many States and in the 
countiy as a whole, the number of Negro children 5 to 9 is greater 
than the number under 5 pomts to the same conclusion But it 
does not seem likely that such errors are suflSciently and consistently 
biased m one direction m the North, and m the other direction in 
the South, to issue m the results we have here, for a careful mspection 
of the age groups among Negroes shows that the group 5 to 9 is almost 
consistently larger than the group under 5 in the South, while m the 
North it is 3 ust the other way about The error m ages reported 
would, therefore, tend to mmimize the differences m ratios between 
the North and the South rather than to exaggerate them ® 


* It is not unlikely that there really are more children 5 to 9 than under & among the southern Negroes 
in some localities due to the very rapid movement of young negro women to the cities which took place 
in the five or six yeajrs preceding 1920 
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TAnvr 5*1 — Statka Ahr^nobd ^ccobdinq to Katio ot Chu^dren Ujstoer 5 
TO Nkciro Woums 20 TO 44 Years of Age with Per Cents and Ratios for 
Cahtaiv Other i* actors 1920 * 

h»Tinir !•« tlimn I 000 Negro women 20 to 44 y^ears of ago are omitted] 


CHiLUBKK xjtrosBe 
PXB 1 OOO NKOBO 
WOKEK 30 TO 44 
TXARO OF 4.0E 

Married, 

wldowea 

woman 

women 


Per cent 
of total 


Per <^nt 
of total 


Percent 

ofallNe- 


o* sro women 

nJl- t!411 SB 


?’ea’So7 

age 


North t ara^ 7S8 1 006 79 7 20 8 23 7 79 3 

IkMUh i arolina 761 022 86. 6 61 4 24. 3 82. 6 

638 744 77 4 41. 7 25. 7 85 8 

Virginia 637 700 60 7 20 0 24 5 79 7 

MteMppi 615 713 80 5 62.2 26 2 86.2 

Atohpeia 611 724 7& 1 38 4 24. 0 84. 4 

OkJai^a 560 647 67 9 7 4 26 7 87 8 

I^oulsianM 657 862 72.8 38 9 26.6 84 1 

Arkama 552 621 84.4 27 0 26.9 89 0 

523 607 60 9 15 9 2a 8 86 2 

Weat Virginia 502 582 74.0 6 9 31 9 86.3 

TennaM 496 593 62.3 19 3 27 1 83 6 

484 610 49.1 lao 27 1 79 3 

483 558 63 4 34.0 28 9 87 4 

Hlioda laland 480 630 3 2 1 7 24.7 7ai 

57 2 13 6 26. 6 77 5 

f«*^y 421 518 65 3 9 8 ^9 B1 % 

liCaaeaelHiMRta ^ 53® |12 

(.ahMrtkut ^ 490 aaS 1-5 loo 79I 

JjIIf ^ ^ OS 3a 4 87 3 

352 448 21 2 a 7 31 O 7a 6 

I^wlvania 319 393 15.7 3 3 34 1 111 

Indiana 319 374 11^1 2.8 312 II 2 

SteSJl® Sf ^ I®-* 0-2 35.8 86 8 

iJjjSSSiJ, SJ ^ 2*7 52 31 6 la? 

281 316 a 4 1. 6 41, 8 89 1 

SiKSS.? 273 322 12.6 1 1 30 ? ^0 

270 306 as 1.0 36.2 Uil 

^nSSi^oii ^ ^ fli J* 2a5 91 9 

nitoofcl S2 ^ J?*2 ® ** 29 2 88 8 

CoSrado ^ }l i 2.8 35.4 85 5 

NSSTwk IS IS? J2 ^ 7 86 0 

^ it tl ll fig |?g 

FwSSmS^C^iSS vSTi subtraction from data on p 88 

addUionofperoenUfrSL ^^iag^^^ F^rorn'r^taiid ® calculated by 

It appears, then, that m the Northern States where the Negroes are 
T^ban, they have exceedingly low ratios, much lower than the whites in 
thewme areas (see Table 11 ), while m the Southern States, where most 
of the N^roea live m the country, the ratios are high, probably higher 
tfcan th^ of the whites in the same area A comparison of the ratios 
of children to Negro women with the ratios of children to native 
r 4 !!? ^ c^am areas is given m Table 54 In all of the cities 

ted the ratio of children to native white women is over one-third 
^ater than the ratio to Negro women The differences are even 
greater in the northern cities The Northern States likewise show 
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much greater differences than the Southern States Indeed, m 
se\eral of the Southern States, considered as wholes, the differences 
are so slight that they have \ery little, if anj , significance In the rural 
parts of the States the Negro ratio approaches that of the nati\e 
whites fairly closely except in three or four States and e\pn exceeds 
It in some of the Southern States In general, the ratio of children 
among the rural Negroes is fairly high except in some of the Northern 
States where the number of rural communities is exceedingly small, 
too small to be of much significance 

Table 54 Children Under 6 per 1000 Women, for Nati\e ’White and 
FOR Negro Women 20 to 44 Years of Age, and Per Cent Ratio of Children 
TO Native White Women Exceeds Ratio of Children to Negro \^omfn 
IN Certain States and Cities Arranged According to Ratiob for Nfgbo 
Women 1920 ^ 

[Ratios not shown whara base ia lesi» than 1 000] 


STATE AND CITT 

rBIU>K)BN LNDXK S PXK 1 000 WOMEN 
90 TO 44 TEARS OE AOE 

TER CENT EATIU FOR 
N4TIVR WHITX 
. WOKEN SX( KRDE 

EATID FOR NiamO 
WOKEN 

Native white 
women 

Negro women 

1 

Entire 
State or 
city 

RurmI 
pert of 
State 

Entire 
State or 
city 

Rural 
part of 

sute 

Entire 
State or 
city 

Rural 
part of 
State 

STATES 







Nortb Carolina 

827 

910 

796 

940 

8 5 

-*3.8 

South Carolina 

777 

872 

761 

856 

Z 1 

1 6 

Georgia 

731 

809 

638 

797 

li 5 

9 0 

Virginia 

088 

809 

037 

844 

&0 

—4. 1 

Mi^issippl 

740 

813 

015 

009 

3a3 

21 5 

Alabama 

780 

894 

611 

729 

28.0 

22.6 

Kansas 

574 

003 

399 

539 

43 8 

230 

Ohio 

482 

633 

330 

597 

44.0 

60 

Missouri 

510 

085 

381 

570 

81 5 

18 9 

California 

341 

501 

273 

456 

24 9 

9.9 

niinois 

450 

028 

300 

528 

73.0 

19 3 

New York 

302 

494 

340 

464 

47 1 

6 S 

Minnesota 

538 

087 

342 


123.3 


CITIBS 

i 


^ 305 




Birmingham 

! 431 




41 3 


New Orleans 

390 


293 


35. 1 


Philadelphia 

370 

1 

359 

4X8 


Atlanta 

3#7 


2^ 


47 2 


New York City 

310 


228 


38.0 

1 

Chicago ’ 

332 

i i 

301 

1 

65.0 



1 From Detailed Table I 


In. view of the fact that the omissions of Negro children under five 
from the census count is probably considerably greater than that of 
white children, the situation can be quite accurately summed up as 
follows In the South, except m the cities, the ratio of children to 
Negro women is probably greater than among the white women, but 
in the North this is not the case, except possibly in the rural popula- 
tion of a few States In the cities, both m the North and the South, 
the Negroes have much smaller ratios of children than the Tvhites, 
even when due allowance is made for omissions City life seems to 
have an even more depressing effect on the Negro birth rate than on 
that of the whites 
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Tabii: 55 — I ^DKK 5 per 1,000 Neoro Women 20 to 44 Years of 
Aok, nr Marital Conditiov, and Per Cents for Certain Other Factors, 
iM Cities of 25,000 Inhabitants and Over Having 2,000 or More Negro 
W OMEN 20 TO 44 ^ ears of Age 1920 » 

l< ixim Arrmnt<>d »coorr]iii( to ratios of chiltlren to negro women] 


NEOKO WOMEN 20 TO 44 YSABS 
or AGE 


Children under 5 
per 1 000 negro 
women 


Married 
All widowed 
women or 

divorced 


Per cent 
married 
widowed or 
divorced 


Per cent of ^ * 
all Negro 

women total 

that are 20 
to34>ears 


Miami Fla 
WHtahurton N 1 
Pcrtatnouth Va. 
fUaaoke. % a 
Cltayietta, N c 

I jmehburg Va 

l*eurabur|L ^ a 
Kanaaa C ity Kam 
Nawartc NT i 
IHiyioo, Ohio 

Richmond \ a 
C harleairm S t 
Winston *flalera V < 

NewiKwl News \ a 
Beaumont Tex . 

Tolaa Okla 
Blmliuchatm Ala 
Cokimtma Ohk> 

Beltimora Md 
KewOrlaana La 

Patiaacola, Fla 
Kerk»IlE Va 
FiUabunb Pa 
EaoxvlUe Tenn 
Indlanapolia, Xnd 

Mobile. AM 
< olumbujL Ga 
Boston Maas 
Jaekaonville, Fla 
WUmiagton. Del 

Columbia, S C 
Montaomery Ala 
WashTnjrtcm I> L 
Naahviila Tann 
Z^xlngton Ky 

PhUadelphta Pa 
Atlanto, Ga 
Gfclaboma City, Okla 
Oa^ 

ClirMaiid Ohio 

AnctiRa, Oa 
SSreeepoft, La 
C^tanooca Tmn 
ciaeinnatL Gtiio 
Lhtla Rncfc Ark 

Omaha, Kebr 
Tamsa. fla 
Baa Antonia T*x 
flavaanah, Oa 

im Caiif 

‘Cotegma A 1 ^ Detailed Table T column C 
Censais Repoiha \ oI II Population 1D20 


Detailed Table H columns D and E Pourteentli 
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Table 55 — CHiXiDREN' Under 5 pee 1,000 Negro Women 20 to 44 \rARH of 
Agx , BY Marital Condition, and Per Cents for Certain Oth> h 1* m torh, 
IN Cities ot 25,000 Inhabitants and 0\>h Having 2,000 or More Negru 
Women 20 to 44 Years of Age 1920 — Continued 


i 

NEOHU WOMEN 90 TO 44 TEA MS j 
or AQM 





1 

CITT [ 

C hildren 
per I a 
women 

All 

women 

un<ler 5 
QO negro 

— 

Married 

widowed 

or 

1 divorced 

Per cent 
married 
widowed ort 
divorced t| 

1 

i 

Per cent of 
all N wo 
woman i 
that are 30 
to 34 lears ' 
of age 1 

Per oent 
of total 
population 
that B 
Negro 

1 

\ ork \ 

A 

228 

B 

313 

c n 

72.6 " 41 6 

' m 

Detroit Mich 

, 22r 

254 

5 1 

1 4“' « 

i 

4.1 

Fort Worth Tex 

) 220 

355 

6.5 3 ‘ 

1 ms 

14.9 

St Louis Mo 

217 

252 

6S.8 

j 36.2 

1 2.0 

Houston Tex 

2l« 

24T 

87 3 

37 5 

. 24.6 

Louisville 

215 

271 j 

79 2 , 

SX2 

17 X 

DallAS rex 

213 

232 i 

8V 3 

Ott» 

15 1 

Galveston Tex 

206 

246 i 

8A6 

362 

22.3 

Memphis, Tenn 

206 

343 

84.4 ^ 

37 4 

37 7 

Chicago 111 

201 

235 

85.5 , 

3V 7 

j 4.1 

Atlantic City N J 

177 

232 

76.0 ' 

35 4 

' 21 6 

Kansas Cit> Mo 

162 

126 

82.0 

38 3 

9 5 


In Table 55 all the cities of over 25,000 mhabitants haying 2,000 or 
more Negro women 20 to 44 years of age are hsted according to the 
ratio of children to Negro women The highest ratio here is 442 in 
Miami, Fla , and the lowest is 162 m Kansas City, Mo 

There appears to be a considerable difference between northern 
and estem, and southern cities m ratio of children to Nf gro women 
Of the 10 cities having the highest ratios, 7 are small southern cities 
and 3 are northern cities, of the next 10, only 1 is m the North 
Thus 16 out of the first 20 are southern cities Of the 20 having the 
lowest ratios, on the other hand, only 11 are southern cities Among 
the Negroes as among the whites there seems to be a slight tendency 
for the southern cities to have higher ratios of children than the 
northern and western cities How confused the situation is, however, 
can be shown by some concrete examples Chicago is just barely 
lower than Dallas, Memphis, and Galveston, Sa\annah is just barely 
higher than Los Angeles and New York, while Fort Worth stands 
between Detroit and St Louis, and Atlanta is lower than Phila- 
delphia Clearly urban living both in the North and the South 
results m a great reluctance on the part of Negro women to bear 
children 

Before attempting to set forth the reasons for the very low ratios 
of children to Negro women m the cities and to evaluate them, we 
shall point out their significance from the standpoint of a stationary 
population 
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HATIOS Ni;CKfi»\KY »OR MAIXTE VANCE OF POPTTLATIOV 

In Table 59 m Chapter VIII, find that in States of the registia- 
tion area hHMng" less than 4 per cent Negroes it would take a ratio of 
J61 tiuldren i>er 1,000 Negro women 20 to 44 years of age to maintain 
the population with its present age and sex constitution and with the 
death rates of 1920 B\ companng this with the ratios m Table 53, 
<olumn A, we find that there are 15 States havmg fewer than enough 
children to maintam their numbem with present age and sex consti- 
tution and 1920 death rates Nearly all of these are Northern or 
W<>stcm States with comparatively small Negro populations, although 
New York, Penn^ylvama, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri 
have considerable numbers Missouri is the only one of these 10 
ha’vmg o\er 4 per cent of Negroes in its total population In States 
having over 5 per cent Negroes, on account of less favorable age and 
mx constitution, it takes a ratio of 418 children per 1,000 Negro 
women 20 to 44 years of to maintain their numbers temporarily 
AU the States, except Missouri, having over 5 per cent Negroes exceed 
this figure The Southern States in particular have a substantial 
excess over the ratio needed for temporary maintenance, and due to 
the considerable omissions of Negro children the margins are greater 
than they appear here It is also probable that it is only because of 
these omissions that the ratios shown by some of the Northern States 
are not high enough to maintain the Negro population 

For permanent maintenance, the States with less than 4 per cent 
Negroes need a ratio of 572 children per 1,000 women, and no State 
in this group exceeds 481 The States wnth over 5 per cent Negroes 
need a ratio of 576 Only six of the Southern States exceed this 
figure It IS clear then that even when allowance is made for consider- 
able imderenumeration of Negro children the Negroes in the Umted 
States outside the rural South are raising only enough children to 
add slightly to their numbers under present conditions, but not enough 
to maintain them when age and sex groups become adjusted to the 
present birth rate ® 

In the cities the situation is even worse In the large cities for 
which hfe table data are available in 1920, it took 328 children per 
1 ,000 Negro women to mamtam their population temporardy Table 
65 shows that there were only seven of the cities havmg 2,000 or 
more Negro women 20 to 44 m winch a ratio as high as 328 prevailed 
The majority of th^e are rather small southern cities For per- 
manent maintenance in a stationary population, the ratio would be 
744 and none of them exceeds 442 Thus, even taking mto considera- 
tion the underenumeration of young Negro children there can be no 
r eaaonabledoubt that in 1920 there were not eno ugh Negro children m 

* S«t Cl»p VIII for ni««Qlnf ot temporary and permanent replacement 
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most of the larger cities to mamtam the Negro population if migration 
to them had ceased at that time In the near future the <ities may 
be expected to show an even greater deficiency 

It will be well to call attention to the fact that smce 1920 the \ital 
statistics of the United States indicate a nsc in the urban Negro birth 
rate for the period 1920--1924 as compared with 191S^1919, also a 
decline m the death rate, especially m the infant mortality rate 
The decline m the death rate can be readily accounted for in view of 
the progress of the public health movement The increase in the 
birth rate is less easily explamed One factor may lie the increasing 
accuracy of birth registration Of course, any nse due to this factor 
IS purely fictitious But probably the generally disturbed conditions 
of the four or five 3 ^ears preceding 1920 resulted in fewer births than 
w^ould have taken place under more normal conditions This defi- 
ciency would naturally be made up to a certam extent with the return 
to more normal times Consequently it may w ell bo that the ratios 
of children to Negro w^omcn in 1920 are too low to bo considered normal 
at that time The Negroes in the northern cities were particularly 
upset i£i the period 1915—1919 because of the great migration from 
the South, the large number of the younger men m the Army, and 
the general uncertainty surxoundmg their life m a new environment 
This would undoubtedly have a depressmg effect on the birth rate 

When all the various factors are taken account of it appears to bo 
urban livmg rather than latitude that is playmg havoc wuth the repro- 
ductive life of city-dwellmg Negroes at the present time This is 
also showm m Table 52 w here the ratios of children to Negro women 
m commumties of different sizes are given With very few exceptions 
the ratio of children to Negro w^omen rises as the size of the community 
decreases Everywhere the rural population has the highest ratio, 
and with the exception of the Northern and Western States, where it 
IS quite small, the rural population has an excess o\er the needs for 
permanent maintenance (576) 

Thus wre find that Negroes, like whites, but even more rapidly, are 
losmg their reproductive vitality by living in cities For the Negro 
to leave the rural South means that he has taken a long step 
toward becoming sterile 

SURVIVJLIi RATES EOH WHITES AND NEGROES 

As we have shown, the ratio of children to Negro women is generally 
lower than among whites except m the rural South One of the 
important reasons for the lower ratios among Negroes is their higher 
death rate Table 56 gives data showing the differences m survival 
rates of whites and Negroes m certam comparable areas 

Negroes everywhere have a much higher death rate than the whites 
among whom they hve The laigest difference m this respect appears 
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in th^ laTRe citiei group whero at 7 years of age 85 4 per cent of the 
possible number of whites will be ahve, while only 75 4 per cent of the 
possible number of Negroes will be hving The difference is least m 
the rural South Using North Carohna as typical for the whites m 
the South, the per cents for the whites and Negroes are 88 9 per cent 
and 83 7 per cent, respectively Parenthetically, it may be men- 
tioned that the least difference between whites and Negroes is that 
between the Negroes of the rural South with 83 7 per cent survivmg 
at age 7 and the aggregate whit^ m the 14 large cities with 85 4 per 
cent 


Taiix<b 56 — NtJMBBB or Survivors at Dutpebent Ages from 100,000 Born’ 
AT A Givati Tim* for Certain Comparable Negro and White Population 
Groups 1020 > 


item 

SURVIVORS AT GIVEN AGES 

4.t 1 year 

At 2 years j 

At 7 years 

Whim In 14 faunie dtim 

90,476 

' 88 481 

85 355 

KivrnxM in 13 lerge citke 

84 660 

80 346 

75 364 

WhItM in Ori|rin«I ReKinrttion StAtea 

90 757 

89 050 

86 411 

in OrtfUuU Herk^tion States 

85,506 

81, 494 

77 109 

Whitm in Nortb Corolim 

92,730 

90 876 

88, ©47 

N«C3rne« in Btatoe having more than 5 per cent Negroes 

89 081 

86 746 

83 695 


1 of tbe Uait«d SUtes Abridged Life Tablesi 191&~20 p X$ 


Thia difference in survival rate of whites and Negroes and (taking 
mto consideration the greater nnderenuTneration among Negroes in 
the rural South) is sufficient to accoimt for most of such differences 
m the ratios m these two groups as were found m this section of the 
country It appears that in the rural South the birth rate of the 
Negroes is about the same as or even a httle higher than that of the 
\vhit6s^ but since among them fewer children survive to 5 years of 
age than among the whites the ratio of children to women among the 
latter is sometimes higher The differences between the ratios of 
whites and Negroes in the cities is, however, too great to be accounted 
for by the differences in death rates just mentioned or by underenumer- 
ation In the cities the Negro women do not bear as many children 
as the native white women 

HIGH FHOFORTION OF NSORO WOMEN GAINPUEIiY EMPLOYED 

A number of factors help to bring about these very low ratios of 
children to Negro women in the cities One of these undoubtedly is 
^^^h proportion of Negro women engaged in gamful occupations, 
especially m domestic and personal service The per cent of them 
gainfully employed is much larger than for any group of white women 
In the United States m 1920, of the native white women of native 
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parentage 20 to 44 years of age, 22 per cent ^ere gainfully employed, 
of the nati\e yhite \\omen of foreign or mixed parentugis JOT per 
cent, of the foreign-bom 'white women, 21 4 per cent, and of Negro 
women, 45 per cent ^ Of all the gamfulH emplo\e(i women 10 -years 
of age and over in these different natiynty and race groups, 0 per cent 
of the natne whites of native parentage, 8 7 per cent of the native 
whites of foreign or mixed parentage, 21 1 per cent of the foreign- 
bornwhites, and 33 1 per cent of the Negroes, were women 20 to 44 
years of age engaged m domestic and personal sery it e * From this 
we see that the Negro women hayc less opportunity to keep homes of 
their owm than any other group, hence they find thildren a great 
burden Assuming that knowledge of the methods of birth tontrol 
is more easily secured by Negroes in tlu titles than in the country 
there is little to occasion surprise at the small families among a large 
proportion of the Negro w omen m our c ities 

OTHER FACTORS 

Among the Negroes m the cities there appears to be a slightly 
inverse relation between ratio of children and the proportion of 
women 20 to 44 married — the more women married the fewer the 
children (See Table 65 ) There also appears to be a slight tendency 
for a small proportion of Negroes m the total population to be accom- 
panied by a low ratio of children But neither of these tendencies is 
very clearly evident and the wide variations present make it doubtful 
whether they represent any significant trend It will be recalled 
that all of these factors appeared to be of considerable significance m 
explammg the differences between the ratios of children to native 
white women m the cities It would seem, therefore, that m explam- 
mg the ratios of children to Negro women, emphasis must be put on 
somewhat different factors than m explammg those of white women 
m our cities The following is offered as a possible partial explana- 
tion of the situation found among Negroes 

In the cities, the Negro is a comparatively recent arrival and has 
not had time yet to develop a strong feehng of belongmg to a com- 
munity or to make a cultural community of his own The result 
IS that he is in a very badly disorganized condition Now this can 
scarcely be the case without undermining such ties of family life and 
attitudes toward raising children as the Negroes have brought to the 
city wnth them Hence the ratio of children to women, which is a 
good measure of the strength of family life is somewhat lower among 
Negroes m the cities than among the natn e whites and is very much 
below the ratio among the rural Negroes where certain family tradi- 
tions still prevail and where birth control is little known 

^ Fourteenth Census Reports \ ol IV p 377 

» Fourteenth Census Reports \ ol IV, pp 377 404 413 422 431 

6621® — 31 11 
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The fact that the birth rate is very low among N^joes in the latger 
eiUea, so low that they are not now xeproduemg themselves, as has 
bem shown, suggests certam possible results of birth control whidbi 
have hitherto been veiy httle considered If we are zigh^t m assuming 
that the drastic birth reatnction among urban Negroes arises largely 
because of their diaoiguuzed life, to which must be added the fact 
that they do not take much though^ the future and that they 
tend to prefer the luresent pleasure to the more remote satisfaction 
of home life and children, which are extremely difficult for them to 
attun m the cities, then what is to prevent the iqiread of this type 
of race suicide to other groups of the population whose attitudes 
toward hfe are quite similar to those of Negroes? There can not be 
the least question that there ere a great many white people who are 
unable or unwilling to look ahead any great distance, who want the 
tangible pleasures they can see immediatdly ahead of them and who 
care httle about the future or the more enduring satisfactionB of hfe 
Such people are found m every walk of hfe but probably th^y axe 
somewhat more numerous m the lower social and econonoic dimafla 
Already birth control is widely known as a means of avoiding unwel- 
come family respoiuabihtieB When it has penetrated through all 
strata of society it may be that we shall find a considerable proportion 
of those people in the lower classes who now have relatively hi gli 
birth rates following the path tibe urbui N^iroes appear to be pur- 
suing end reducing their both rates bdow the mamtenance level as 
many m the upper dassea have already done 

hi an attempt to explam this attitude of mmd one may say that 
people who are made to feel that they have httle or no stake in the 
civiluation of their day are almost certam to concentrate thear eneiv 
gies on getting what th^ can out of life each moment Children do 
not fit in with such a scheme of hfe and if once people have iMTOtwi 
how to avmd them we naay expect that the birth rate will become 
highly selective, elumnatmg most rapidly those who value present 
ease, pleasure, and personal success above any contnbution they may 
make to the future of the race The people, then, m aU walks of hfe, 
who see a real meaning m hvmg would be those who would contnbute 
most to the numbers of each succeeding generation Such a selec- 
tion would be eugenic m the veiy best sense 

Is it poasiUe then that we may have m the dying out or at best in 
the very stow growth of the N^^es in the citaes, a harbinger of a new 
of population jgrowth m which sdective proceeses will bo more 
beneficial than over before because really based on choice determined 
by eesential faereditaiy qualities? One may not assert this, but it is 
wcTO t a ki n g ateut Such a selection, however, will by no Tn««T»a 
l^w the Imes which most eugenists of to-day would consider desira- 
that IS, It will not follow the present Imes of cla«n cleavage on the 
um of economic status 
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It IS quite probable, on the other hand, that there is no R|:>ei lal 
significance to be attached to the apparent d>ing out of the urban 
Negroes It may be merely the result of failure to ac<or<l them a 
training 'which will enable them to evaluate and to <hoo8<* the mom 
permanent thmgs of life If so, the sek»<.ti\e \alue of birth control 
may not be eugenic But that it is not eugenic is no reason for assum- 
ing that it IS dysgemc as so many people do tonlaj 

After this speculati\e flight one should ]x;rha|)s say that not \ery 
many people m any group limit births becausi' of the cunsciousness 
of bemg without a stake in the future of a community or a < i\ iliza- 
tion The motives leading to birth control are generally more con- 
crete and have direct relation to the immediate personal advantages 
of having few or no children Thus the desire for good clothes, for 
good food, for good hvmg quarters, for gay night lifts for freedom to 
flit hither and thither at will, for appearing well socially, for achieving 
the conventional successes of one’s group, etc , are usually the immedi- 
ate motives for the hixutation of births among all classes But may 
it not be that back of these concrete desires and intensifying their 
urge to a definite type of conduct lies, among the Negroes, an uncon- 
scious feelmg of havmg but little chance to participate m the more 
important phases of the life of the community or the age, hence, of the 
futility of self-sacnfice for the sake of children? 

However this may be, it is certain that the city Negroes of to-day 
are, m many localities, not reproduemg their numbers Indeed one 
can not but think that if the Negroes continue to move from the oounlry 
to the city as they have been doing during the last decade or two, the 
race problem m this country may solve itself m a w ay no one fore- 
saw, by real race smcide Of course, it is possible that as the Negroes 
m our cities mcrease thay will build up a culture of their own withm 
which it will be possible to achieve personal and biological success at 
the same time This possibihty seems rather remote, howev'er, for 
as has been shown elsewhere, the whites, whose civilization this is, 
have made almost no progress m this direction as yet, in the cities, 
and the Negro has farther to go than the white man to attam this 
balance of personal and racial impulses 

If an attempt were made to sum up the difference between the 
whites and the Negroes, as regards their ratios of children in the cities,, 
it could be said that the Negro has a more difficult adjustment to 
make m adaptmg his habits and customs, his actions, thoughts, and 
sentiments, to modem city conditions than the white man There- 
fore, he is slower m makmg this adaptation than the white man, and 
it is problematical whether he can make it m time to sa\ o himself 
Even the white man has not yet proved that he can, or is willmg to, 
make the essential adjustments between personal desires and racial 
impulses that will enable him to survive It seems, therefore, that 
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the future of the Negro in our cities is a ■very uncertain matter He 
in»\ |K'rish in the attempt to make the necessary adjustments Such 
an expeneni e would not he a new thmg in the history of mankind 
It has hapjiened frequently in past ages 

HATIOS or < HILllRtN TO WOMl N IN THE ‘ OTHER COLORED” 

POPULATION 

JAPANESE 

The ratios of children under 5 to women 20 to 44 years of age m our 
“Other colored” population (see Table 57) do not appear unusual, 
although 111 the Pacific Coast States where the other colored were 
about three-fifths Japanese the ratios are lower than we might 
expect If we compare the ratio for the other colored m the Pacific 
States (876) with that for the Japanese m the country as a whole 
(856) • we find that the Japanese do not have as many children as 
the other groups with which they are classed This appears rather 
strange m \iew of the very high birth rate of the other colored in 
Califoniia, Oregon, and Washington, showm in Table 4, Chapter I 
The explanation of this difference appears to he m the fact that a 
considerable proportion of the Japanese women enumerated m 1920 
had not been m this country long enough at the time of the census 
to have as many children under 5 as they would have a few years 
later 

It 18 mterestmg to note that among the other colored also the ratio 
of children to women increase as the size of the commumty decreases, 
except in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 (There are too few m this 
group of cities to be of much significance m any case ) In this they 
show the same influence of city hvmg on the birth rate as the foreign- 
bom whites and the natives The depressmg mfluence of the city on 
effective reproduction seems to extend to all classes and races of our 
population without exception As far as the Japanese are concerned 
the lower ratio of children m the larger commumties is entirely m 
keepmg wnth what is happenmg m Japan, where, m 1922, the birth 
rate in the countiy as a whole was 34 16, m cities of less than 50,000 
It was 29 18, and m cities of over 50,000 it was 27 87 This means 
that m Japan there is a difference of at least 10 per 1,000 between 
the birth rate of the larger cities and the rural districts That there 
should be much the same difference m this country between the 
Japanese hvmg m the cities and those m the rural districts is to be 
expected 

» rmirtfwith f ensiw Heiwrts \ ol II Population lfi20 pp 166 and 287 

Bur«»u d« Ia Statfcstique OtntraJe K^uutn# Statistique du Mouvement de la Population de L Empire 
da iapoQ lim, pp H 32 
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T^blf 57 — ‘J^Otheu C01.0BED Childbfnt I^sdab % vrn 1 <X)0 ‘Othih 
COLOItJED W OMEN 20 TO 44 \ F \RH OF FOU F AC Jf St iTf AN r> < ITT H AV I N<3 

1,000 oit MORE ‘ Othek Colored * Womfn 20 to 44 \ of \< » 1020* 
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* Japanese Cliincse and Indians 
2 Calculated from Detailed Table I 


INDIANS 

Outside of the Pacific coast and the Middle Atlantic States, the 
‘'Other colored'' are largely Indians Their ratios of children are 
higher m other parts of the country than on the \\ est coast v* here the 
Japanese dominate But when allowance is made for the short 
length of residence of many of the Japanese women, as was men- 
tioned above, it seems likely that the Japanese e vceed the Indians in 
ratio of children by a fair margm The ratio of children to women 
among all the Indians of the United States is 923 “ This is un- 
doubtedly too low, for among the Indians as among the Negroes the 
census reports more children aged 5 to 9 than under 5 The Indians 
thus have qmte a high ratio of children to women as compared with 


11 Fourteentb Census Reports \ ol II Population p 1C6 
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other groups The fact that practically all Indians are rural will 
undoubtodlj go far to account for their relatively high ratio of 
childnn 

CHINESE 

The ratio of children to ■women among all Chinese m the United 
States IS 963 This is a high ratio, especially does it appear high 
when we leam that practically all the Chinese m this country live 
m cities 

We ha\ e been accustomed to think of the orientals as having a high 
birth rate These ratios show that this is the case but they also 
show that they arc not much higher than the ratios among the 
foreign iKim from southern and eastern Europe This would seem 
to lie true e\en after the needed adjustments are made m the Japa- 
nme ratio for the short length of residence m the country of many of 
the women We have also seen that there are a number of mmmg 
counties and rural counties where the ratios of the native whites 
exceed those of the orientals There is nothmg to mdicate, then, 
that the Japanese and the Chinese are mherently any more prolific 
than other races That they are now more fertile than the natives 
or even most European immigrants is readily explamed by the habits 
of fanulj life they bnng with them and the environments m which 
they live m this country 

u FourtMotli C«nnu E«pcHrts Vol II Population, p 166 
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RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN COMPARED 
WITH REPLACEMENT NEEDS 

ADEQUACY OP RATES BASED ON CHt DE BIRTH AN D Dt ATH BATJ S 

The simplest and most obvious measurement ol the natural in- 
crease or decrease of a population is found m the relatifm of the crude 
birth rates and death rates It is clear that as long as the birth rate 
exceeds the death rate there is some mcrease But with a steadily 
fallmg birth rate, the actual rates for birtlia and deaths do not tell a 
wholly truthful tale or, at least, one easy of correct interpretation 
Especially is this true if one desires to arriN e at a sound judgment of 
what the tendencies of the growth of our numbers will be dunng the 
next three or four decades 

It IS a matter of common Imowledge that young children die m 
rather large numbers, especially during the first year of life A rate 
of 7 per cent or 8 per cent for children under 1 vear is a low rate In 
1925 out of each 1,000 white children bom, 68 3 died before they 
reached the end of the first year It is also well known that older 
people, those above 50, let us say, die in larger numbers than those 10 
to 50 The exact rate m 1920 for white males 52 years of age was 
13 83 per 1,000 The fact is that from about 12 years of age, when the 
death rate is lowest (2 20 per 1,000), it rises wuthout mterruption 
At 42 it IS 8 65 per 1,000, almost four times as great as at 12, at 52 it 
IS about 60 per cent greater than at 42, at 62 (28 35 per 1,000), it is 
over twice as large as at 52, and at 72 (65 41 per 1,000), it is well ONcr 
twice as large as at 62 ‘ It is clear, then, that any population in which a 
large part of the people are under 40 wall have a lower crude death 
rate, other things bemg equal, than a population with relatively more 
people over 40 

As IS well known, women over 35 contnbute comparatively few 
children to the population (shghtly less than 20 per cent of all children 
accordmg to Dubhn's calculations) * We have shown that the fer- 
tihty of women married after 17 years of age falls off rapidly (See 
Chap VI, p 110) It follows, then, that any population which has 
been increasmg rather rapidly from an excess of births or by immigra- 
tion must have a relatively yoimg population in which deaths will be 
few and births many as compared with a more stable population 

* Bureau of the Census United States Abridged I ife Tablee 19S0, pp 13-13 

* Dublin Louis I and Lotka^ Alfred J On the Rate of Natural Increase Jourosl of the American 
Statistical Assocubtion Septexnb^ 1925, p ^ 
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Tins IS jufet tho foitiiation of the United States The result is that a 
r<»iiipanMin of the birth rates and death rates m our registration States 
gi\e8 a wholb inadequate picture of what is really happening as 
regards the trend of our increase at the present time The birth rate 
of our registration area for the entire population stood at 23 7 per 
1,000 m 1020 and 20 6 m 1927, and the death rates were 13 1 and 114, 
respcMtively Thus, on the face of things, the population in our 
registration area was increasing at the rate of about 10 6 per 1,000 per 
annum m 1920 and 0 2m 1927, or about 10 per cent m 10 years by 
exeesa of births over deaths But with a falling birth rate the age 
composition of the population is steadily changing There are fewer 
young people than formerly and more in the older age groups 

CHANOING AGE COMPOSITION 

This 18 shown in Table 58, where the percentages of the population 
m certain age grouj^ m the United States m 1850, 1870, and 1920 are 
given, together with the percentages m a stationary ® population m 
the United States m 1920 and m the population of France m 1911, the 
last census precedmg the war 


Tabi^x I$S — Pbr Cunt of Population in Certain Age Groups for the 
Unxtbb Statbs, 1920 , 1870 , ani> 1850 , and for France, 1911 i 



j PEB CENT OP THE POPULATION 

Under 20 
years of 
age 

20 to 39 
years of 
age 

40 years 
of age and 
over 

Total popolatikMi of the United States 

1920 

40 7 

32 4 

26.9 


1370 

49 7 

30 3 

19 9 


1850 

62.6 

30 6 

17 0 

BtatknxMry white population of the United States 

1920 

3L4 

25 3 

43.4 

Total population of Francse 

1911 

33 9 

30 5 

35 6 


» Fourtc«Dth Crmus Reports, Vol II Population 1920 and Statistique G£n€rale de la Prance H6sultats 
Statieliqiiee dn Boceneement Gtoeral de la Population Ifili Tome I Deuxieme Partie p 33 


Thesse jSgures show conclusively that we are rapidly approaching 
a condition where our age constitution will approximate that of a 
stationary population, and as this happens, our death rate will inev- 
itably nse (m a stationary population m the Umted States m 1920 it 
would have been 17 8 as compared with 13 1m the actual population) 
The birth rate will just as mevitably fall, even if women still raise as 
large fatxuhes, individually, because a smaller proportion of the women 
will be m the child-beanng ages There is good reason to thmk, 

* it win perhaps be well to state ai^n that a stationary population is one which would, arise from a given 
mamtm orf blrtha and deatba annually (say 100,000) with the death rates of a given time (say 1920) when there 
had elapaed sufiteient time for all those bora in first year of the period to have died This would require 
aboot a e^tury but practically there would bo little increase after 7o to 80 years 
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theiefore, that m the regmtrutiim area to-<la\ the hm ra^e iiuhiIh t <jf 
births per 1,000 women 20 to 44 Mars of aj?* «1 <mm not t x» . m 1 the riiim- 
ber necessarj to maintain the {wpulation at its prestmt tiumlH«rs aa 
much as is generally suppowd 

Dublin and Lotka ^ ha\e attacked this prolili'm from an angle f}iute 
different from ours and ha\e am\ed at the figure ’> 47 ia>r 1 ,fKX) ja>pu- 
lation per annum for our true rate of natural in« reaw* instead of 10 0 
as sho-wn by deducting the crude death rate from the c nidc‘ birth 
rate In general the results of our study are m harmony with theur 
conclusion 
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Total 

thUdren 

uncl«r 

5 leers 
of age 

Maks 

Fe- 

matoe 

Births 

per 

1 000^ 

1 

1 

tk)n 

ary 

l«t»* 

ula* 

tkin 

Ine 
tk nary 
IMFptila 
tlim 

In thm 
m ttxaJ 

iX, 

WHITES 

A 

B 

C 

n 

M 1 

W 

0 

m 

1 

States 

Total 

11 561 412 

940,766 

18,1 

17 4 

17 75 1 

460 

313 

17 3 

19 3 

California 

11 567 766 

9uO 468 

18.3 

'" 17 T 

"^17 70l 

473* 


17 4 


Indiana 

11 7$Q,yB3 

945,047 

17 6 

17 4 

17 50 1 

474 

330 

17 0 

ia4 

Kansas 

12 383 WO 

962 831 

16u7 

1&4 

ia55 ] 

464 

380 

la 8 

la 1 

Kentucky 

11 822 840 

952 923 

17 3 

17 4 

17 35 1 

461 

307 

las 

17 3 

Massachusetts 

U 333 257 

927 260 

18.5 

17 7 

la w 

406 

306 

17 6 

30.5 

Kew York 

11 121 045 

929 427 

ia9 

17 9 

ia4o 1 

460 

301 

17 S 

30l6 

North Carolina 

11 867 434 

9o0 732 

17 3 

17 2 

17 35 

472 

300 

17 0 

17 0 

Pennsylvania 

11 18B 784 

926 752 

1&8 

17 0 

ia35 

470 

333 

17 6 

las 

South Carolina 

11 A54 560 

946 948 

17 8 

17 3 

17 5ti 

4"0 

306 

17 3 

17 5 

Utah 

11 677 046 

9^ 070 

lai 

17 1 

17 60 1 

473 

313 

17 3 

17 1 

Cities 

Total 

10 010 242 

j 

923 800 { 

} 

10 4 ' la 3 

ia80 i 

472 

273 

17 9 

33 1 

Baltimore 

10 883 144 

917 004 : 

19 4 

IS 3 


Iff 


17 9 


Detroit 

10 810 784 

911 051 1 

10 2 

la** 

ia95 

463 

1 27^ 

r 4 

31 5 

Los Angeles 

New Orleans 

11 389 368 

943 110 i 

ia7 

17 3 

laoo 

474 

384 

17 5 

32 9 

10 A31 924 

941 808 1 

2a3 

IS 4 

19 30 

479 

318 

16 5 

31 3 

New Tl ork 

10 901 561 

927 609 

ia4 

ia3 

laso 

4"0 

364 1 

la 1 

32.0 

Pittsburgh 

10 004 772 

803 876 , 

21 3 

19 8 

19 50 

480 

336 ^ 

la 3 ! 

303 

Washm^on 

11 627 170 

948,066 

lao 

ia7 

17 65 

455 


17 8 : 

36.4 
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Original registration 







344 

IT 0 

26.3 

States 

8 483 129 

866 558 

24.7 

33.6 

24. 15 

571 

States with less than 4 
per cent Negro 

$,524 662 

870 534 

24.7 

33 4 

21 06 

573 

361 

17 9 

35. 1 

States with more than 

6 i-ier cent Negro 

0 416 *i89 

918 004 

21 6 

23 0 

31 SO 

i 576 

4!S 

lao 

18 9 

I^arge cities 

S 005 233 

854 006 

96.0 

24.6 

35 30 

1 744 

338 

IAS 

38. 0 


• Based upon special data supplied by the division of vital itattetkii Btumn of the f ennisi 
k Birth rate obtained by averaging the male Kid female death rates einee in m stationary iiojiulatioa 
the birth and death rates are the same 


♦ Dublin DonisI and Dotfca Alfred J On the Rate of Nettunal Inama, Joamel of the American 
Statistical Association, September 1Q25 pp 30 < 9 r-S 3 (i 
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ratio Of tHILDHEV TO WOMEN 
hTATIONAKl POIH'LATION 8TC D1 


prcK rptlinf!: further it will be necessary to say something 
rrjrHrcliri^ Tahli* V> 

It niH\ be wt*IJ to cnplam that the number of children under 5 in a 
atati<mar\ population (i olnmri B) represents the number of this age 
that vvould \h> iuing at am given moment from 103^000 male births 
and IOO,(MK) female births annualb, a total of 1,025,000 births m the 
fienm! of 5 >ears during vkhwh the living children under 5 have been 
One hundred an<l five thousand male births are used because 
children are bom approvimatelj m the ratio of 105 males to 100 
female's 

Oohinin G is the ratio of children to women necessary to maintam 
the fK>puIation of the given area as long as the present age and sex 
c onatilution jH^rsists, ’with the deatli rates for specific ages that pre- 
\ ailed in fc?m;>ar«ry maintenance ratio » This number will nse 

steadily as the birth rate falls until it approaches the corresponding 
ratio in column ¥—permanerii maintenance ratio ® Of course, as long 
as an> commumty receives a large immigration the approach to the 
age and sex constitution of a stationary population is retarded But 
when the birth rate of a whole nation is undergoing a rapid decline 
there can be few, if any, communities that wall not be appreciably 
affec ted by the changes m sex and age constitution consequent Upon 
such a decline 

We can see how uncHiualiy different commumties wall be affected by 
this decline, coupled with the effects of decreasing immigration, if we 
compare the several cximmimities in respect to the data in columns H 
and I, Table 59 (the per cent of women 20 to 44 years of age m the 
actual and stationary populations) North Carolina, South Carolma, 
and Utah have about the same proportion of women 20 to 44 vears of 
age in their actual populations that they would have in a stationary 
(Kipulation Massachusetts and New York, on the other hand, have 
over one-sixth more women m this age group now than they would 
have in a stationarv population Among the cities, Los Angeles has 

» Th* mmif»Umne€ in Us* number of children under 'S p«r 1 000 women 20 to i4 needed 

to molnUda » poftnletton «t e Kiv»u number m lozsc m the ege and aex comixieltion and speciSc death 
ratee rexnahs aa they were mi a epeKrified time 

« The fmmimtinmmtw rmiio is the ntunber of children under *5 per 1 OOO -a omen 20 to 44 needed to 

melntain a tK>f>ulatiun at a xiven number when the «ge and aex constitution of a population is that of a 
■tattonery population hav ing the deeth ratee of a glten time 

7 The wi4ie vsriaUom between the proportion of wmnen 30 to 44 in the actual populations and the sta 
tkmmry populatJooe are rhiefly due to the varying extent to which the ditTerent communities ore affected 
by migratkNo and the antount of reductikm in the birth rate that has already taken place Thus North 
€ ecoJjna and South ( aroJlna hare ha<l their populations depleted to a certain extent by emigration and 
mmnj of the women miiprants have been in thi^ twenties Consefitiently the percentages of these women 
in the poptilatkm art lowered i onvenely in the States which have drawn women from other States or 
nmntrim there are huw pmporttutMi uf them in the population This ia true of New York Massachusetts, 
and rneny of the larger Htim which are pertknhurly attractive to y oung women as furnishing them abundant 
opportunity for m4i support 

The aecotid factor affecting the iroportioo of women h the decline of the birth rate The greater this 
decline ami the longer it has beetx going on the fewer people there will be und«r 20 s«^v ided immigratkm 
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nearly one-third more, Ne\^ York has almost orie-fnnrth moie, 

and Washington^ D C , has one-half more in this age gn>u|) than th«y 
\^ould ha\e if their populations uere stationaiy in the seiisi* m nvhuh 
this \vord IS used here Clearh the States and cities ’mth large 
excesses of Momen in the childbearing ages can shoi^ an increase of 
total population on a \erv loy, ratio of children to uomen 

Column A gi\es the total population that uould anse in the several 
communities from 205,000 births annually iMth the apcvjju death 
rates the same as in 1920 We can see here ho^ the death raten in 
different localities affect the size of their populations Among whitea, 
Kansas i\ould have o\er 2,^^00,000 more people than Pittshiirgh from 
205,000 births cac h \ ear \\ ashington and Ia)« Angeles are the only 
cities xn this group that compare quite fa\orably v^ith the Staten and 
even Washington is about 7^0,000 behind Kansas This m nearly 
6 per cent With a given number of births, the rural States vvill siifx- 
port a larger population than the mdustnal States and a still larger 
one than the cities 

The death rates m these several commumtic^ for a stationary 
population are given in cjoluirm C for males and column D for females 

Since the death rate m a stationary population does not ap}x*ar 
likely to fall much, if any, below 16 and since the age and sex consti- 
tution of our actual population is rapidly approaching that of a station- 
ary population, our present death rate of about 12 can not long 
endure ® The checking of immigration will also hasten the approach 
of the sex and age constitution of a stationary population 

Column E shows the birth rate in a stationary population, which is 
of course the same as the death rate for both sexes combined It will 
probably surprise a good many people to learn that it will take a birth 
rate of 16 to 18 to mamtam our numbers after a few dt*cades at most 
But the real surprise will come when we compare this birth rate and 
death rate m a stationary population with the crude birth rate of 20 6 
in the registration area in 1927 and 19 7 m 1928 This leaves a margin 

of t )05 s ond girls is not sufficient to counterbalance the <lefl< iency in births W e < an Me aonie erf the efferts 
of a declining birth rate on age constitution if we compare North f arullxu with Sew TkjtIc in lim former 
BO 0 per cent of the total population is under 20 i«ara of age while in the latter only 3.!* " is of 

this age 

■ This maj seem an unvtirranted statement in view of the increase m the a%erttge length of life whk h has 
taken place in recent s ears In the original registration States in l«Ol the eitiectat mn t f life was 4UM^ man 
in 1920 it h id tiecome approximately W >ears an increase of H 7 per t^nt Hut it raut tw rewignised 
that this increase In the average expectation of life Is not an increase in the ll*e span It is m«nel> a mUrntyitk 
of the success of medicine and sanitation in easing people from early death partuularly from infant deeth 
There is no proof v, hate\ er that in<i iv iduila Ms e to a gre«t«r age than formerl> 1 urt tiefniore an a\ ensge 
exp«< tation of life of 57 5 years meanii a death rate of I" 4 in a amtlonary populatirm w hile a <kath rate of l« 
means an average expectation of life of C2 5 years The iwmtnt tm t» and a rational tHiikHik Uw tim future 
then justify the belief that a death rate below IB in aatHtionary population is not likely to a* hk\ed noon 
much less a death rate of 12 > or a death raU of 12 in a populat ion having the age conatilut km of a ftatkm 

ary iiopalation should mean that every person born lUUe wtmld on the averaite live H3 *1 jeari To attain 
this a\ erage enough people must live beyond this age to make up the years Umt hy all thoec who iie Iwfor* 
reaching it Manifestly no such increase in the life span trf a cxmaltJerable part of our populalum i* In near 
prospect 



1<}2 RATIO Ot tHIU>ItiV TO "nOMiuN 

••f itlMHit 2 to 1 H\ailRbit‘ for natural incroase This is all the more 
MiKtiih) ant iii \i»‘w of the fact that the crude birth rate ■will inevitably 
fall aa the age < onstitution of our female population changes so that a 
larger pr«»|w»rtioii «»f all w<*men are found in the older age groups 

in approaihing the problem of our natural increase of population 
from the stan<i|)oint of the ratio of children to white women in a 
Mtatumar^ population in the registration area in 1920, we are con- 
ceniwl pninanl^ , however, with the data m column F Here we find 
that It takes 4I>9 children under 5 per 1,000 women 20 to 44 years of 
age to maintain the numbers of such a population Of course, as at 
present constitiiUHl (column G), 313 children under 5 per 1,000 women 
20 to 44 will keep up the numbers But every year an addition must 
be made to this 313 because our age constitution is beconung less 
favorable from the standpoint of both birtlis and deaths Just how 
long It will be before we shall need the full 469, one can not say, but 
it w quite certain that before another half century 9 per cent will again 
l>e loppini off the population under twenty and most of it added to the 
population over 40 This is about what happened m the half-century 
1H70-1920, as Table 58 shows, hence, it is not urdifcely that m four or 
five decades we shall have approximately the age and sex constitution 
characteristics of a stationary population 

It should further be noted that the effects of a declining birth rate 
are temporanly to reduce the death rate (largely because of declmmg 
infant mortahty) as well as the birth rate After a time, however, if 
the birth rate is declining very rapidly the further savmg of mfant lives 
heooroea almost imposeabie and the death rate automatically begins to 
iwe The changing age constitution will of itself brmg this about 
even m the face of more adequate medical and sanitary service The 
rate of natural increase is thus eaten mto from both ends The last 
two or three decades have seen such a rapid dechne m the death rate 
that most people apparenUy have failed to reahze that it can not 
continue to fall indefinitely, to say nothing of the fact that before long 
it must begin to nse It is not generally reahzed that a death rate of 
12 in a stationary population means an average expectation of life in 
excess of 83 years 

ErrxcT or immigration on birth rates 

The reatnction of immigration in this country will ha\€ a marked 
effect on the birth rate, particularly m our larger cities Not only 
are the numbers of foreign-bom women bemg rapidly reduced but 
those admitted now are more largely coming from countries where 
the practice of birth control is widrepread Hence our future immi- 
grant women are not likely to bear as many children as the immigrant 
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women who <8nie to ih nfur I'MtO «ml who win sf,ll loninhiiiint: 
larjreh to births in IhUh 

Table 25 m (’hapter III shows that lomparable loralitn^ l«rv*»lv 
composed of “old” imnntrrants hn\c much lower ratum of i hildn n 
than those coniiwsed lan;i*K of “new” iinmiin*nnts Uhin tlm 
present “new ” immigrants Ijcmme “old” the\. tis. will imdoiihtediv 
ha\o a lower birth rate The resiilt will la* that our i iliew as a whole 
will rather rapidl> tend to appnjTimate the prcaenl ratios of the 
nati\e w'hite women in them 

COUPARISONH WITH FHAM h 

Further proof that we shall netd a ratio of children to women of 
the si/e mentioned abo\e (4t»9) merelj to inamtum our jaipulation 
m the not distant future is found in the situation in Irand Ib fore 
the war France’s population had been incrcaami; so slowh for Hc\eral 
decades that its age and sex ccinstitutioii approximatiHl rather « leacly 
that of a stationarj population (See Table 5X ) In 1911 in trance, 
the ratio of children under 5 to women 2(1 to 44 jears of age was 474, 
prattually the same as the ratio (409) nccesaarj to maintain a 
stationary population m this countr\ m 1020 To-<laj the differeiiee 
m rate of natural increase between France (about 1 per 1 IKK) per 
year) and the registration area of the I mted States (9 j>cr 1,000 per 
year) is not so much a difference in birth rates as in death rates, 
and the difference m death rates is more largely a matter of age 
distribution (see Table 58) than of expectation of life The proof 
of this statement is found in the fatt that m 1910 the axcrage expecta- 
tion of life was 51 49 years in the United States (Ixith sexis) and 
50 42 years m France (both sexes) In 1921 the expectation of life 
in France (both sexes) was 54 11 and m the I mted Stall's it was 
about 56 43 This shows xerv clearly that it is the difference in age 
constitution rather than m expci'tation of life that make's trance’s 
death rate (16-18) so much higher than our own (11-13), and her 
natural increase only about one-sixth to one-tenth of ours* The 
actual difference in birth rates m 1920 was onlv two points m our 
favor — 21 3 in France and 23 5 m the white population of our regis- 
tration area Since then the\ approximate exen more closely — 
19 7 for the United States m 1928 and 18 5 for France in the same 
year 

» No ono moderately flimilUir with general ihing eonditloria in rnwKv and In the I nit#d t^utm wmOd 
doubt that our death rate would be lower than that of France even if <9ur ace coiwttimimn were the m.m*> 
but no one can reasonably doubt either that our drath rate would be twnsIdarabJy hiciwr than if te If ouf 
&C« constitution were the same as that of Franea 



l<>-t it-vno in to 

1 hm c«)iu{mnH4>n v%ith trance aer\e8 to mduate the situation m 
'nhic h we shall hmi ounudves Wfore long by reanon of changes mevi- 
tabiy following from a large and rapid dechne m the birth rate 

The pn^nt rates of iiurease m our population based on the 
enuie raU*B, are entirely madiKHiate to show the tendency m our 
population growth A study of the ratios of children to women and 
what they mean in relation to our temporary and permanent mam- 
tenance needs will help to supply this deficiency 

TlMl*OU\ni ANO PI UMANINT MAlNTl NAN< I:. 

The ratio of i hiblren under *> to all (both native and foreign bom) 
white women 20 to 44 m the United States m 1920 was 581, wrth 469 
needed for |M'nnanent maintenance there was a fair margm for 
increase, 112, or 2*1 8 per cent Expressc<l in another way, one may 
say that w hen our death rale be< omes that of a stationary population 
(see death rate's in Table 59) onl> 23 8 per cent of the children under 
5 will be available for in< rease provided the ratio remains the same 
as at present And as showna above it is certam to go lower m the 
near future This surplus can not be transmuted into a definite rate 
of natural increase But it certamly m no way contradicts Dublin 
and Lotka’s figure of 5 7 per 1,000 population as substantially 
accurate for our true annuad rate of increase m 1920 These calcu- 
lations, however, apply only to the white population of the country 
as a whole 

The ratios of children to women differ greatly from one commmuty 
to another, as we hav e seen The ratio of children to all white women 
20 to 44 (both native and foreign bom) m cities of over 100,000 was 
443, and in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 it was 470 Cities of more 
than 25,000, therefore, did not have enough children to mamtam 
their population permanently (without migration) wnth death rates 
of 1920 

The ratio of children necessary to mamtam cities of over 100,000 
temporarily, that is, as long as their death rates remain as they were 
m 1920 and as long as their age and sex constitution is unaltered, is 
approximately 273 (Table 59, column G ) It is somewhat higher 
(29 5) in the citii^s of 25,000 to 1CH),000 because of the less favorable 
age constitution The laeger cities, then, have a fairly large surplus 
of children over their temporary needs for maintenance (443 —273 «= 
170 in iities of over 100,000 and 470 — 293 -“177 m cities of 25,000 

^ thU WM llr»l worlc#<l out tbo itudy of Dablin axul Ixvtka nsforred to above has pointed the way 
to a more preHse measuretnent of tnia natural Increase 
w The perxDAmrnt uiamt«*riam*a ratio for the total erf tha larin cities shown la Table J50 in 11>20 was 472, 
This is thre** hinhrr than the ijermaneat maintenance tor the total of the States Since the proper 

tkm of (»ur jKiirtilation iivin« in cities is cotwtantly Inereaalmt and will probably continue to increase untU 
less than alwMit Jf) per <^t of <>ur i»coplc live on farms the j»erinanent maintenance ratio will tend to approxi 
mate that Uw < ittea ratlier than that ttw Slates (Am) hence we shall me 472 aa the ixrmanent m^Tn 

tenanoe ratuj in the rest of tlie cah-ulatkim in this chapter 
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to 100,000) Tho smaller cities, less than 25,000, ha\e C'ven larger 
surpluses, for the ratio m titles of 10,000 to 25,000 is 509, and in 
cities of 2,500 to 10,000 it is 531 The real surplus, ho\^e\er, is found 
m the rural districts uuth a ratio of 744 

With present specific birth rates the cities of o\er 100,000 will 
shortly (three or four decades at most) I>e de< reasing m population, 
if they are not kept up bv migration to them from the surrounding 
country and from abroad, for live have shown above that a ratio of 
472 IS needed by them to maintain their present numbers when their 
population becomes stationary and that the age distribution is mov- 
ing rather rapidly in that direction We must remember that these 
calculations are based on the assumption that there are no additions 
to or subtractions from the population of these cities because of 
migration actually this condition is not at all likely to come to pass 
What IS true of the larger cities is also true of the smaller cities, 
but they wull not reach the pomt of natural decrease (more deaths than 
births) quite so soon as the larger cities, and the rural districts seem 
likely to continue to hare a very considerable natural increase (more 
births than deaths) for some time after the urban areas have ceased 
to mcrease except by migration to them 

Just how long it wull be before the birth rate m different communis 
ties will fall to the level where births will be fewer than deaths can 
not be foretold accurately, but judging from what has happened m 
France it will be three or four decades before the age distribution of 
the country as a whole will be like that of France m 1911 It may, 
then, be 4 or 5 decades before we shall approximate very closely m 
our actual population the age groups of a stationary population 
There is, however, some evidence that m many locahties our birth 
rate is falling faster than ever that of France did, hence, we may reach 
the stage of virtual equality between births and deaths in a shorter 
time than France did and it may be only a few years until eertam 
localities will have no excess of births over deaths The data for 
1927 show that Montana had a birth rate of only 13 7, Washington 
of 14 9, Oregon of 16 4 and eight other States also had rates of less 
than 19 

TKEND AMONG NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 

Perhaps the general situation can be best understood by giving 
a httle closer attention to wbat is happenmg now among native 
women, for under the present immigration policy the foreign-bom 
women will not be a very important factor m our population growth 
m the near future 

Again attention must be called to the Cact that there are some omMons of younc children from the 
census count Our data therefore, make the time of arriving at a statioxuury population appear a little cloeer 
than it actually is 
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The actual ratios of children to aati\e white women m cities of 
over 100,000 and in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 are 341 and 390, respec- 
tively The margins for temporary mcrease m these places to-day 
are not 'very large (341— 273 =*68 and 390 — 203 = 07) and wnth the 
changes which will ensue because of the restriction of immigration 
and the altering of its sources, we ma> not ha\ c to w ait long to see 
the spectacle of some of our cities depending on migration, chiefly 
from the rural districts, for the keeping up of their actual numbers, 
to say nothing of the mcrease in numbers they all so ardently desire 

The ratio of children to native white women m the cities of over 
100,000 IS already nearly 27 8 per cent below the permanent mamte- 
nance needs, m the cities of 25,000 to 100,000 it is about 17 3 per cent 
below, m cities of 10,000 to 25,000 it is 8 4 per cent below and e\en 
m the smallest cities it is barely above the necessary level Clearly, 
ds our city population becomes mcreasmgly nati\ e and as the changing 
ago constitution results m more deaths and fewer births, our modem 
cities, like ancient cities, will stand forth as the great destroyers 
of men All the great advances m medicme and sanitation can avail 
nothmg beyond the savmg of a few lives for a few years As long as 
the cities put such great pressure on people to restrict births as they 
are now doing the birth rates of the cities wdl continue to declme and 
before long there will be more deaths than buths m many of them 

An exammation of the ratios of children to all native white women 
m all the cities of over 100,000 (Table 20) reveals the fact that only 
Salt Lake City has a ratio above the i>ermanen.t maintenance ratio 
for the large cities (472) Also only 12 other cities have a ratio of 
over 400, while there are 8 that have ratios of less than 300 These 
latter are certainly very close to the hmit of temporary mamtenance 
now and need but a small further fall m the birth rate to have a deficit 
rather than a surplus Indeed, m the cases of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles it would seem that only a very abnormal age distribution 
prevents them from havmg too few births to maintam themselves 
temporarily even now 

When we turn to the rural districts, on the other hand, the picture is 
quite different In the native white population there the ratio is 721 
Taking Kansas, North Carolina, and Kentucky as representmg the 
rural distacts m Table 59 the ratio of children necessary for permanent 
mamtenance is 472, and for temporary mamtenance 297 Thus, the 
native white population of the rural districts has three-fifths more 
children than are necessary for permanent mamtenance and over two 
and one-half times as many as are needed for temporary maintenance 
Smce the birth rate is fallmg m the rural commumties as well as else- 
where, we may look forward to changes in age constitution there less 
favorable to low death rates and to fairly high birth rates than at 
present But smce the proportion of w omen m the childbearing ages 
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IS much the same m these rural States e\en nrm as m a stationar>’^ 
population and since there are < omparatu eh ft w fortu^ Ixirn m the 
rural population, its age constitution uili mit \h* as inmh alhs ted 
by a falling birth rate and by the restnt tion of immigration as will that 
of the population of the cities One can not t4*ll just how rapidly 
birth restriction will spread, nor the extent to which it will l>e prac- 
ticed among country ]>eople, thus cutting down their rate ut natural 
increase Elsewhere (Chap VI) wc ha\e gi\en rcastms for Ixdumng 
that countrv people will ne\er practice such drastic restri< tion as city 
people Consequently it seems probable that rural people will 
mamtain a fair rate of natural increase for some tim< to c(une But 
there can be no doubt that it will Ix' a dec reasing rate 

There is a possibility, of course, that the argument acKanced Hbo\e 
will be m part m\ alidated b\ an increase m the birth rate of the nati\e 
bom after the restriction of immigration has had tinu to make itself 
felt m the labor market If there should l>e any signific ant and con- 
tmued increase m the reproductne \italit> of the nati\e |Kipulation 
this would pro\ e Walker’s contention that iimmgration is more largely 
a process of substitution than of addition But it would be a matter 
of surprise if any such mcrease m the birth rate took pla< e 

In Chapter IX (Conclusions) reasons are given for believing that 
the control of births to-day is largely for immediate personal advan- 
tage and that as such it is not really mtelhgent control Our present 
personal control is not intelligent from a long-time point of view 
because of inherent defects in our present social organization, and it 
will not be replaced by a really intelligent control until we materially 
alter this form of organization, this is to say, the intelligent control of 
births involves much besides liimting them to the number con- 
tributing most to the eat^e of living and the econonuc advantage of 
the mdividual or to the number that can be supported at c ustomary 
standards of hfe by the economic organization of the moment 
There are other values, some of them perhaps of more permanent 
sigmficance, which are ignored by the present individualistic control 
Without going into any detail m this matter a few questions may sug- 
gest some directions in which we should look for such \alueB How 
many children are needed in each family to keep up the present 
numbers of the population‘s What is the relation between child- 
bearmg and the mental and physical health of women How many 
children aie needed m a family so that the children themselves get the 
most out of family life^ What are the effects of children upon the 
mental development of parents*^ Are children needed to insure the 
normal development of adult hfe, and if so, how many? Is there any 
relation between the ruthlessness of our econonuc system and the 
amount of time given by parents to the care and traimng of their 
6621°— 31 12 
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children^ It does not seem reasonable that the reproductive hfe of 
man can be so greatly disorgamzed as it has been (in a very con- 
siderable part of our population) during the last few decades without 
producing a great vanety of effects upon our vhole scheme of living, 
some of livhith are almost certain to be degenerating An mteUigent 
control of population growth should not be confounded with the pres- 
ent restrictions based so laigely on purely personal grounds 

DIFFERENTIAL REPRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 

The differential reproduction of different-sized commumties in 
the United States and its divisions is measured roughly in Table 60 
The standards of measurement used are the ratios of children needed 
for temporary and permanent mamtenance of the population as 
defined on page 160. Details regardmg States, particular cities of 
over 25,000, smaller cities in the different States, and the rural dis- 
tricts by States are given m Detailed Table III 

There are certain obvious defects m this method of measuring 
differential reproduction In the first place, 273 has been adopted 
as the ratio necessary for temporary maintenance for all cities of 
over 100,000 This is obviously too high for some and just as obvi- 
ously too low for others (Table 59, column G) because these cities 
vaiy considerably m their age and sex constitution and m their death 
rates The errors ansmg from this source, however, can not be veiy 
great 

Cunt Childben Under 5 per 1,000 White Women 20 to 
44 Years of Age are in Excess of Ratios Necessary to Maintain the 
Fopulation Temporarily and Permanently, by Size op City and Nativity 
AND BY Divisions 1920i 
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Table 60 — Per Cevt Children I n»eh 6 beh 1,000 hite V^omex 20 to 
44 Years of Age are iv Excjhs or Hatioh Necikmary to Maintain the 
Population Tlmporarii v and Permanently, by hiiE or City and >iati\ity 
AND BY Divisions 1920— Contiimefi 
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In the second place, for smaller cities where the age constitution 
IS less favorable to a low temporary maintenance ratio, the figure 293 
IS used This is the average of 273, the ratio of large cities, and 313, 
the ratio for certain selected States (Table 59) This ratio can not 
be ascertamed more exactly Three hundred and thirteen is used as 
the temporary mamtenanco ratio for the United States, each of its 
divisions, and the several States For the rural districts the tempo- 
rary ratio used is 320, on the assumption that they ha\e a less favor- 
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a!)le age and sex constitution than the remainder of the States 
Again this ratio can not be considered more than approximately 
accurate But e^en if the ratios used here for the calculation of 
indexes are not absolutel;^ accurate (because of the fact that we do 
not ha\e separate life tables for each community or even for each 
si/e-group) they will gi've us a fairly accurate notion of the differential 
rates of reproduc tion m the various groups and will help us to appre- 
ciate a httle better the meaiung of the varying ratios in these groups 

The different ratios used for the calculation of excess over tempo- 
rary^ mamtenance needs in different sized communities will account 
for the apparent discrepancies m some of the figures For example, 
the temporary maintenance index m the United States as a whole 
for the foreign bom is 150 (Table 60), it is also 150 for cities of 
100,000 and o\er but higher for all other groups It would seem 
that the average for the United States as a whole should be higher 
than 150 but 313 is the temporary mamtenance ratio used here, 
hence the temporary replacement index for the entire United States 
IS the same as that for cities of over 100,000 and lower than that 
for all other commimities 

The third defect m the method of measurmg differential repro- 
duction IS that this ratio of 313 is undoubtedly too high for some of 
the divisions where the popuJation is largely urban — especially m 
the case of the foreign bom — but there is no way of correctmg it 
to suit each case 

But after all the most significant figures m tms table are the per- 
manent replacement mdexes for the native population for, as has been 
said frequently m what precedes, our age groupmgs are changmg 
rapidly and if we would ]udge of the future growth of our population 
we must look at the situation that seems certam to arise withm the 
next four or five decades as well as, or even more than, at the condi- 
tions of the moment 

Since the ratio of children m a stationary population vanes but 
little between groups, because the age and sex constitution of the 
groups are much the same under the assumption of bemg stationary, 
and because our urban population is steadily becommg a lai^er pro- 
portion of the whole, the ratio of 472 has been used throughout as 
the permanent mamtenance ratio for the calculation of the permanent 
replacement mdexes It may be well to call attention agam to the fact 
that a statwnary popidahon as that term is used here is a population 
that by hypothesis has neither immigration nor emigration and whose 
size, therefore, is determined by the relation between births and 
deaths Actually there could never be such a population but the 
concept IS of use m enabling us to determine what is likely to happen 
as the actual population of a commumty comes to approximate the 
condition of such a hypothetical population 
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The indexes the exiesn {or deh<iefK\) in the ratio of 

children to 'Wromen for tenijK>rar^ necnls are belic\ed to gi^e a fairly 
accurate idea of the relative raU^s of m< rease of thest* groups at 
the present tune and the permanent replacement uuh xes slum ii» vtliai 
will be the relative positions of these cornniunities as rt^anls popu- 
lation gro\cth when they npproxunate the age and si^v constitution of 
a stationary population, as they are certain to do at a fairly rapid 
rate The cities of over 23,000 will certainly tend to approxunato 
this condition within three or four decades and though the rural 
communities may be somewhat behmd them they w’xU come to the 
same condition m a comparatively short time 

Tablf 01 — Pbr Cbnt of thl Xaticb- Vt urn Ptu 1 1 atic^v am> this: I*oRi-nN- 
BOKN White Popui^atiov iv the \ arioi h Aoe Ghoi ps 1020 * 
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1 Fourteenth Census Reports \ ol II Population IFK) p 160 

It should also be mentioned that the ratios needed to temporarily 
maintam the population are probably not the same for the native bom 
and the foreign bom because of differences m age and sex constitution 
as well as differences m actual death rates There is no way of allow- 
mg for these differences wnth the data available The same ratios 
are, therefore, apphed m calculating the xnamtenanee indexes m both 
nativity groups wnth the result that the temporary^ replacement 
indexes among the foreign bom probably appear somewhat greater 
than they actually are in some communities It should be noted 
that there is so httle value m calculating the permanent replacement 
mdex for the foreign bom that it has not been done In the very 
nature of the case immigrants as a whole will never even approxi- 
mately approach the age groups of a stationary population Immi- 
grants are generally younger people, their cluldren are largely bom 
m this country and they bring comparatively few old people, over 60, 
with them In the course of tune these younger pejople pass into the 
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older age groups, rehiilting m an age distribution quite different from 
that of the native bom, as Table 61 shows In Table 60 then, the 
signihcant comparisons are between the temporary replacement m- 
dexes of the natives and the foreign bom, and between the temporary 
and permanent replacement mdexes of the natives m commumties of 
different sizes 

It ^nll be worth our while to examine Table 60 m some detail m 
order to get a more accurate picture of the processes of population 
growth m this country In the country as a whole, the native white 
women have a temporary replacement mdex of 70 (the ratio of 
children needed to mamtain the numbers of the population with 
present age and sex distribution and the specific death rates of 1920) 
but a permanent replacement mdex of only 15 (when it has the sex 
and age distribution of a stationary population with the specific death 
rates of 1920) This is a rather narrow margm for mcrease over 
permanent needs The foreign-born white women have a temporary 
replacement mdex of 150 This is a httle more than twice the tem- 
porary replacement mdex of the natives 

In comparing the divisions with one another, we find considerable 
differences between them m every size of commumty Thus m the 
largest cities on the Pacific coast the temporary replacement mdex 
among native white women is about zero In the South Atlantic 
States, on the other hand, it is about 50 In the other divisions it 
vanes from 20 m New England to 35 m the East and West South 
Central States Among foreign-bom white women m the large cities 
the temporary replacement mdex does not vary much from the average 
for the Umted States (150) except on the Pacific coast Here it is less 
than one-half of what it is elsewhere In smaller cities, also, and to 
much the same extent m all divisions, the foreign-bom women mam- 
tam their margm of excess over the native women, and the same is 
true m the rural north and m the Pacific coast rural commumties 
In the rural South and the Mountam States, however, the temporary 
replacement mdexes of the native white rural women are much higher 
and are from two-thixds to seven-eighths those of the foreign-bom 
rural women 

When we come to consider the permanent replacement indexes we 
find that, with a few exceptions, only m the rural districts do these 
have a positive ( + ) value among the native women 

If the contention made m this chapter is correct, namely, that we 
are rather rapidly approaching the sex and age constitution of a 
stationary population, then we can get a fairly accurate idea of our 
future situation as regards the growth of our population by supposmg 

** No doubt the specific death ratee of 1^20 (the numbw dying per 1 000 at each age) will drop somewhat in 
the future and ea thia happens the number of children under 5 needed for permanent replacement (472) 
will become lees 
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that v,e are now parsing from the state of grow th aa expressed m terms 
of the tempfirarx replacement indexes of 1020 tow art! the jx*nnanent 
replacement mdexes of the native population 

Some communities will acccunphsh this passage more qtiiekl\ than 
others but we shall not make a mistake if we aasume that fmm 
two to five or six decades will see most of them in the situation indi- 
cated by the permanent replacement indexes m the last column of 
Table 60 Our mo\ement in this direction m the next ff*w decades 
will be faster than in the decades immediatelv behind us hixcept in 
the rural districts and some of the smaller cities of the South and the 
Mountam States, therefore, the real situation appears to be that there 
will soon be little or no mcrease m the nati\e white population 

Among the foreign-born w hitc population there is a \ er\ con‘-iderable 
mcrease but one which can not continue The number r>f immigrants 
bemg admitted now is only about one-fourth to one-fifth what it was 
m the big years before the war At prescmt about three-fourths of 
these are coming from northwestern Europe and Canada and about 
one-fourth from Mexico Therefore, as soon as the pre-war immi- 
grant women from southern and eastern Europe pass the childbeanng 
age, we shall no doubt witness a %ery rapid declme in the ratio of 
children to foreign-bom women and wuth the great diminution of 
their numbers, their total contribution to the population will dmiinish 
to a small part of what it has been recently Consequently the ten- 
dencies prevailmg m the native population will soon be the tendencies 
of the entire population 

It seems, therefore, that the growth of our population is certain to 
show a very great declme in the near future This decline will not 
be fully mamfest in 1930 because of the further decline m the death 
rate and some httle mcrease m births consequent upon more normal 
tunes following the war But probably by 1940, and certainly by 
1950, the cities will he practically stationary, except for migration to 
them, and the crude rate of mcrease m the entire country will be 
less than half of what it now is, that is, below 5,000 per annum In- 
deed, with the steadily diimmshing importance of the rural popu- 
lation, it seems probable that 30 or 50 years may see an end of all 
natural mcrease Certamly the rural population wuil not be able to 
make up the deficits m the cities mdicated m Table 60 for any great 
length of time Wlien three-fifths to throe-fourths of our population 
becomes urban, the rural increase will ha\e to be spread, so widely 
that it wall be exceedingly thin 

It should perhaps be mentioned in this connection that the steady 
flow of young people from the rural districts to the city will tend to 
prevent the natural increase of the cities from becoming inint/s or exen 

The crude rate Is merely th« difTerence lM,twe«n th« birth rate and the death rate See abo\e p 2 for 
Dublin and Lotka s estimate of the true rate of natural increase in lWli30 
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zero for some time after city-bom people themselves have ceased to 
maintam their numbers by reproduction, both because of the paddmg 
of the voung age groups (that is, the large proportion of the total 
population m the younger childbeanng ages), and because of the 
relatively large number of children these migrants will contribute 
How long they will continue to contnbute more children than city- 
raised people IS a question but that there will be a contmuous flow of 
young people to the cities as long as conditions are more attractive 
there than on the farm adnuts of no doubt The cities will show 
absolute growth because of the migration to them long after they have 
ceased to have any natural mcrease 
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SUMMARY AND CONC’LUSIONS 

This study has shown that thoro are lerj marked differenr«»« 
betw eon the ratios of children to women in \ arious parts of the < ountry 
and m different nativity grouiw 

In cities of over 100, 0(X) these different es range from 2 i4 < hildren 
per 1,000 native white women in Los Angeles to 1,0 'll thildrtm per 

1.000 foreign-bom white women m Youngstown, Ohio, in titles of 

25.000 to 100,000 the range is from 257 children per 1,000 nati\e white 
women m Brookhne, Mass , to 1,277 children per 1,000 foreign-laim 
white women in Hamtramck, Muh , and m the rural districts the 
range is from 436 children per 1,000 natiie white women in Fihode 
Island to 1,393 children per 1,000 foreign-born wlute women m West 
Virgmia Of course the majority of communities are found well 
wnthm these extremes, the averages liemg as follows In all cities of 
over 100,000 the ratio is 341 for native white women and 679 for 
foreign-bom white women, in all cities of 25,000 to 100,000, the ratios 
are 390 and 766, respectively, and m the niral chstncts 721 and 998 

In these three compansons we find the two chief differences in 
ratios to the study of which the larger part of this monograph has 
been devoted They are, first, the differences in ratios of children 
between the native and the foreign-bom women, and second, the 
differences between the cities and the < ountry distorts 

STATION AUV POPULATION 

One meanmg of these differences in ratios has been stnkingly set 
forth by calculations of the stationary populations ‘ that would arise 
at death rates of 1920 on the supposition that the ratios in rural 
groups prevailed m urban groups (See Chap VI ) On the sup- 
position that the 8,032,720 native white women 20 to 44 years of 
age livmg m cities (places of over 2,500 mhabitants) and having a 
ratio of 388, had the same ratio of children, that is 721, as the native 
white women m the rural districts, the city women would have had 
2,674,645 more children than they did have and tlus number of 

* As already explained by ‘ stationary population is meant a population which remahu at a iciveu 
number under certain conditions These conditions are that a certain death rate remains fixed and tMat a 
definite number of births occur annualli Thus if the death rates for each ace pcevaillnir in IttiO are used 
we find that out of lOO 000 white males bom at a jdven time 91 W w ill lie alh e one year later m tt57 will 
be alive at the end of the second year and so on until all are dead The mm of those »ur^ i v ing at eac h year 
of age from 100 000 births annually constitutes the stationary population arising under these conditions 
By hypothesis the deaths eQual the births in this population and there is neitlier increase nor decrease 
With any given number of births annuaUy, the number of people that would ultimately be all^e when 
births lust equaled deaths,, at any given death mte» 1990 for example^ can be calculated and that la what we 
have done hare. 
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children would mamtam a stationary population of 32,964,000 * 
This IS an enormous population and it shows the extent to which 
the decline of the birth rate m the cities has preceded its decline in 
the rural districts Attention should again be called to the fact, 
mentioned m Chapter I, that the ratio of children to women is a 
resultant of three variables, the birth rate, the death rate, and the 
age constitution of the women, hence the difference m the birth rates 
of the two groups is not precisely measured by their ratios of children 
to women In the native white population, however, the variation 
in death rates in different groups is not great enough to affect the 
statement that the differences m ratios arise primarily from differences 
in birth rates and age constitution Hence, m the comparison just 
given, this great deficiency of children m the native white urban 
population as compared with the rural, is unquestionably due m 
laige measure to the greater reproductive vitality of the rural 
population 

Tummg to the ratios of children to foreign-bom white women, we 
find that they are higher m every size of commimity than those of 
native white women m the same commumties In the three groups 
of cities of over 10,000 population the ratio of children to foreign- 
bom white women is practicahy double the ratio to native white 
women m the same sized communities, m the smallest cities (2,500 
to 10,000) it is 83 per cent greater In the rural districts it is but 
38 4 per cent greater It is worthy of mention, however, that the 
ratio of children to native white women m the rural districts is 6 2 
per cent greater than the ratio of children to foreign-bom white 
women m the cities of over 100,000 where the foreign bom are most 
numerous (General Table I), and where the so-called ‘^new^^ immi- 
grants constitute a large proportion of all the foreign bom Indeed 
the ratio of children to aU urban loreign-bom white women 20 to 44 
IS only shghtly higher — 727 — than the ratio of children to all rural 
native white women 20 to 44 — 721 It is worth notmg m this con- 
nection that only 19 1 per cent of the foreign-bom women 20 to 44 
are foimd m the rural districts while 45 2 per cent of the native white 
women 20 to 44 are m the rural districts Furthermore, the foreign- 
bom women m the rural districts are largely of German, Scandinavian, 
and British stock, hence there is no question of fundamental racial 
differences between most of the rural foreign bom and the rural 
natives There are, of course, a number of rural commimities that are 
not of Germamc stock but they con tarn an inconsiderable part of 

* All womeii 20 to 44 rstlier tlxsxi only znarriod widowod or divorced women axe used in the calculations 
of stationary populations because from the standpoint of population growth the failure of a woman to 
marry amounts to much the same thing as her failure to bear children after marriage hecause illegitimacy is 
not very great In this country See Chap VI for a more complete definition of stationary population * 

Married should be understood as Including also widowed or divorced and If the word married is not 
used all women in the given age and nativity group are referred to This is an important matter of 
In this study and should be borne in mind by the reader 
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the rural population It is v»Al to reinoml>er the faeta just cited 
when discussing the significance of the higher ratios of ihildren 
among the foreign Ixim These facts also show that there" is nothing 
abnormally high m the birth rate of our ioreign l)oni It only appears 
rather unusually high when the natives and foreign bom in tht cities 
are compared, when our own rural women are compared with im- 
migrant women who are also chiefly rural m their bnnging-upthe 
differences are not large and are not always m favor of the foreign 
bom as we have just seen 

It IS of further interest to note that there are inarkcnl differences 
between foreign-bom white women living in comniumties of different 
size, although they are not as great as among natives Thus all 
foreign-born white women hving m cities of over liX),0{K) had a ratio 
of 679 while those m rural communities had one of 998, a difference 
of 47 per cent If all the foreign-bom white women living m cities 
had the same ratio of children as those hving in the rural districts, 
they would have 698,855 more children This niimbc^r is sufficient 
to mamtam a stationary population of 8,613,000, or slightly less than 
the entire population of Canada m 1921 It is clear from these 
figures that the depressmg effects of city life on the birth rate are 
not confined to the native women The effects of city life on foreign- 
bom white women are mdeed more marked than one might expect 
m view of the habits and customs of family hfe which the foreign 
bom bring with them 

Table 62 — Children Under 5 per 1,000 Women 20 to 44 Nears of Aar, by 

Nativity and Marital Condition, for Communities of Different Sixes 

IN THE United States 1920 
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The further comparison of the ratios of children to women m 
oommumties of different sizes sho^s that for both nativity groups, for 
ail women and for married, widowed, or divorced women, there is a 
steady declme in ratio of children as the size of the community 
increases These data are summarized m Table 62 

Here we see, too, that if cities of less than 25,000 are compared 
with those of over 25,000 there is a marked difference between them 
Tins is true for the foreign-bom white women as well as the native 
wlnte women The ratio of children to native white women m cities 
of under 25,000 is 29 3 per cent higher than the ratio for the larger 
cities for all women and 20 per cent higher for married, widowed, 
or divorced women, for foreign-bom white women the per cents are 
24 4 and 18 5, respectively These are very significant differences 
and the two nativity groups are much ahke Life in the larger cities 
seems to affect the native and the foreign-born women m much the 
S8une degree although the ratio of children is, absolutely, much higher 
for the foreign bom m all sizes of cities As between the smaller 
cities (under 25,000) and the rural districts the native and foreign- 
bom women show decided differences Whereas among native white 
women there is a very large increase m ratio of children m the rural 
districts, amountmg to 57 per cent for all native white women and 
42 7 per cent for native white married women the foreign-bom 
white women show only small mcreases, namely, 15 1 per cent and 
10 2 per cent for all foreign-bom white women and foreign-bom 
white married women, respectively This rather slight difference 
between the ratios of children among foreign-bom white women in 
small cities and the rural districts is exactly what we should expect 
if it IS urban life that hes at the basis of the rapid declme m the birth 
rate of the foreign bom as well as the native whites The habits of 
thought and the attitudes of mmd regardmg family hfe which foreign- 
bom women have when they amve here can not be sloughed off at 
once But a difference of 43 2 per cent m the ratio of children to 
all foreign-bom white women m the cities of over 25,000 as compared 
with the rural districts may be taken as evidence that the process of 
breaking up Old World habits of thought and action as they affect 
family life gets well under way m the larger cities, even m the first 
generation In the smaller cities (under 25,000) and in the rural 
districts where the obstacles to customary family life are less pro- 
nounced, there is comparatively httle departure from the birth rate of 
the old country 

AND ^^NEW'^ IMMIOHATION 

It should be further noted that the foreign-bom population of the 
< ities of over 25,000 is more largely made up of new immigrants than 
the foreign-bom population of the smaller cities and the rural dis- 
tricts The domicile of the foreign bom thus appears to be more 
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important than the distxm tion ohi nrui nevt imini^L^ration m 

det^rmininj? tiu nund>er of ( hildrc n lK>rn This, too, in npit^* t>f the fn< t 
that the practices of birth c ontrol ha%e made far more hi adua\ in 
those toimtnes from ’w hit h the old imniignmta <onu thanin tlu>s4 from 
'which new iniimgrants come Of course, our immij^rants, laith old 
and new, ha\€ come to a large extent Iroiii rural t orninunitic^s abroad, 
henee there has probably Won less differtuce m the extent to which 
the> knew about iiiethoda of birth control Indore coining than the 
general birth rates of their respective countnea would indic atc' 

The general l>ehef that the new imimgrants ha\c excessi\el> high 
birth rates is without anj basib m fact if we iotnpare tht rn with the 
old immigrants who came to m m the latter half of the last century 
fiom the rural com mum ties, as the new immigrants do to-da^, or 
with our owTi rural population a generation or two ago Even to-day 
m the lural districts of the »Southem btatc^s, the ratio of < hildrcn to 
all native wlute women (alxuit S40) is higher than the ratio for 
foreign-bom white women m the entire Lnited States, 770, and it 
IS only about 16 per cent less than that lor foreign-l>om white women 
m the rural distncte For mamed women only, the differences an^ 
even less There is, therefore, nothing abnormally high about the 
birth rate of the new immigrants They have about the birth rate 
that would be expected from a rural peasant people who have not 
yet felt the full pressure of modem city life 

This IS not to say, however, that the new immigrants do not have 
higher birth rates than old immigrants m the same IcKahties or m 
places of similar size Table 26 shows that the new immigrants do 
have higher ratios than the old under quite smular conditions hat 
is said above is meant to pomt out that the birth rates of the new im- 
migrants are not abnormally high according to an abeohite standard* 

TEMPOKARV AND FEKMANFNT INCttEASES 

In Chapter VIII an attempt was made to estimate the excess of 
children m different locahties available for, (a) increase temporarily, 
that IS, as long as the age and sex constitution and the death rates 
lemaxn as they were m 1920, and (6) permanent increase, that is, 
when the age and sex constitution become those of a stationary 
population havmg the specific death rates of 1920 (Table 60) * On 

» These terms temporary and jpermanmt may need some further explaxuUloei here If a jxxJwUltiea 
many j oung fteople so tlxat its death rate Is low it is obTioua that fewer ehildrea are n«e<ie(l to keep up 
its numbers than would be xiee<ied b> a popuiatioxi hatring a larpnr proportiCNa at old i^efjple and ttiereiore 
having a higher death rate Isow if the format of theee pc^nuJaUuns also has a larger proportion of its 
women in the age group to 44 tlion tlie latter it maj have a considerably lower ratu* of ildlilren under 
6 to its childbearing women than the second population and stiU keep up Its numliern ft the rath) of 
child en to women needed in 3V)20 to maintairi the numbers of a |K>i;nilatlo 0 that we call its tem|;>orary 
needs W ith a decliniufc, birth r vte dl {>opulatlons are more or leas rapidly approaching the age grotjpiog 
that will prevail in a atationar> po])ulatu>n (see p 1 9) Wl»n they arrive at this staiee they will 
need quite a different ratio of cliildren to women to maintain their nuinbeni from tliat they now rwwsJ 
^his we Imve called the iiermanent nw<ls of a population If tiirs«e jjtennanent needs are not met by a 
group having the age constitution of a stationary impulation there a ill lie a decline in nuint)«rs This 
supposes of course that there Is no immigratitm trr emijsration into or out i f the group 
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Figure 12 — Per Cent the Ratio of Children Under 6 to all Native 
White Women 20 to 44 Years op Age is in Excess op Temporary and 
Permanent Replacement Needs, and Per Cent the Ratio of 
Children Under 5 to all Foreign-born White Women 20 to 44 
Years op Age is in Excess of Temporary Replacement NEBPSy for 
Each State 1920 (See Detailed Table No III) 
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this basis it v,&s found that m tho Lnit<*d Stat^ as a \^hol<> the 
native population had a 70 per rent excess of < hildren available for 
temporary m< rease, as compared with a 150 per cent excess available 
among the foreign-bom population The per eent a\ailable for per- 
manent increase among the nati\e8 was only 15 i>er rent, however 
Not a very large excess * 

These excesses over both temporary and permanent needs in the 
country as a whole are of interest but the\ are far less important 
than the differences in different localities within the country The 
amount of ^anatlon here is rather surprising In the New England 
and Pacific divisions the excess over temporary needs m the native 
population IS only 25 per cent, while m the South Atlantic and East 
South Central divisions, the excesses are 130 per cent and 13*5 tier 
cent, respectively These are certainly marked differences and call 
attention to one of the imyiortant results of this 8tud> , namely, the 
fact that the rate of reproduc tion is xnuc h greater in the rural South 
than m the industnaiized North Wlien the figures for exc ess over 
temporaiy needs among the native bom and foreign bom are com- 
pared we find that it is far greater among the foreign l>om, save m 
the South Even there the foreign bom have a somewhat larger 
excess than the natives except in the East South Central division 
where the natives have the larger excess 

If we compare commumties of different sizes in respect to their 
ratios of children as related to temporarv and permanent inamtenance 
needs, we find that in the native population the larger cnties show 
comparativ^ely small excess even over temporary needs and that 
very few of them show any excess over permanent needs Indeed, 
for their permanent needs practically all cities except the smaller 
ones of the Southern and Mountain States, show a deficiency of 
children to native white women That is to say, m practically the 
entire city population of the United States, the native bom do not 
have enough children to mamtam their numbers when their age and 
sex composition come to approximate that of a stationary population 

In comparison with the natives in the cities the foreign-bom 
white women m the same communities show much larger excesses 
over temporary needs Only m the larger cities m the Pacific States 
do the forexgn-bom white women show an excess of less than 100 
per cent 

In the rural population the native white women m aU parts of the 
country have children considerably m excess of Ixith temporary and 
permanent mamtenance needs They are least m New England 
(65 i>er cent above temporary needs and 10 per cent above perma- 
nent needs), the Middle Atlantic States (85 per cent and 25 per cent), 

* There is no need of calculating the excess evaJlable for x>ennanent IdcreaM amonc the foreign born 
b©cau»6 practically all of their children automatically lake their place among the nati\e« in the coune of 
time Thus there is no permanent foreign born group in the sense given to that term here 
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and the Pacific States (75 per cent and 20 per cent), and greatest 
in the Southern States (165 per cent and 80 per cent and 155 per 
cent and 75 per cent) The excesses of children over maintenance 
needs among the rural foreign-bom white women are larger m all 
communities than those of the natives In the entire Umted States 
the rural foreign-bom women have an excess over temporary mainte- 
nance of 210 per cent and in no diMsion do they fall below 145 per 
cent winch is the excess m the Pacific States It is well to note here 
again that if the excess over temporary replacement needs of the 
rural natives is compared with that of all the foreign bom (125 
per cent and 150 per cent, respectively), the differences are not 
very large though they are m favor of the foreign bom 

In \iew of this situation and considermg the large proportion of 
all foreign-bom women found m the larger cities — 66 5 per cent of 
the total number hve m cities of over 25,000 — it would not be sur- 
prising if the native rural women of the United States should have 
a higher ratio of children than all foreign-bom women m the near 
future The restriction of immigration, the changes m its source, 
and the passing of a considerable number of our new immigrant 
women out of the childbearmg age are almost certam to result m 
a rapid decbne m the ratio of children to foreign-bom women by 
1930, while there is no reason to anticipate especially rapid changes 
in the birth rate of the rural native population durmg this decade 

As one reflects upon what is happenmg m the cities one wonders 
why it IS that so many of the people who are most anxious to see 
immigration greatly restricted are also apparently anxious to move 
the immigrant from the city to the country One is mclmed to think 
that no more effective device for curtailmg the mcrease of our new 
imnugraats could i>ossibly have been devised than their settlmg m 
the larger cities It seems unlikely that if the Nordics had planned, 
with diabolical cunmng, to hasten the sterilization of the new immi- 
grants they could have hit upon anything one-half as effective as 
making them settle in the larger cities 

RATIOS AMONG NEGROES 

The ratios of children to Negro women show nothing essentially 
different from those of native white women The contrast between 
urban, and rural ratios is the same as for the whites but is even more 
marked The urban Negro women were scarcely producing enough 
children to keep up the urban population of Negroes m 1920 a clear 
case of race suicide The ratio of children to all Negro women 
necessary to mamtam temporarily the urban Negro population is 
328 but the actual ratio to all Negro women is only 293 Even 
when allowance is made for considerable omissions m tbe enumera- 
tion of Negro children we see that the urban Negroes as a whole are 
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barely maintaiDing their numbers Under present eonditums then, 
It appears that with the increasing urbani/ation of the Negro his 
rate of increase is quite likel\ to declme rather rapidl\ in the near 
future There is, indeed, a possibility that the ratio of children to 
Negro ^\omen m the cities in 1020 was a little lower tlian it would 
normally be, due to the quite recent movement of Negroe-» into our 
northern cities It is difficult to believe, however, that the deficit 
thus resultmg would make the difference between maintenance and 
race suicide It is also worth noting that there is a steady dedmo 
in ratio of children to Negro w omen as the size of community increases 

The situation among the Negioes leadsone to wonder whether birth 
control may not lead to the practical stenlization of that part of our 
population, both white and Negro, which has only a small stake m 
the development and control of our cihvization, as well as m that part 
of our population which has the largest economic stake The most 
drastic practice of birth control might thus become the charactenstic 
of the social classes at the tw o extremes of the social scale — the most 
favored and the least favored If this tendency should appear m all 
groups having very low incomes, after they ha\e learned of birth 
control, the eugenist who is alarmed o\ er the mcrease of the ne'er-do- 
wells could cease to worry, placmg full faith in the crusade of birth 
control to solve the problems of quality m our population 

The Other colored" m our population show the same general 
tendencies as the foreign-bom whites As far as the Japanese can 
be distmguished from the others they do not appear to ha\e exces- 
sively high birth rates, not as high as the Chinese and Indians This 
seems quite m keepmg wath the birth rates in Japan There is con- 
siderable hkelihood, however, that our ratios of children among the 
Japanese are too low because of the fact that m 1920 a large number 
of the Japanese women 20 to 44 had not been in this countiy long 
enough to have as many children under 5 as they would ultimately 
have But even if this is the case there is no reason to beheve that the 
orientals are naturally more prolific than the Europeans The en- 
vironmental conditions under which they live determine their birth 
rate just as among Europeans The proof of this is that the ratios of 
children to ‘‘Other colored" women are higher m the rural districts 
than m the cities and also that in Japan the birth rate declines as the 
size of the community increases 

RATIOS AMOVG MI^ERS 

Everywhere miners have higher ratios of children than other groups 
by whom they are surrounded This is true for miners not only m 
this country but elsewhere Mining seems to attract age groups favor- 
able to large ratios of children, and it also seems to couple with this 
6621® — 31 13 
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the rural eriMronment favorable to large families No doubt the fact 
that miners' w i\ es u ork at home as a rule is also an important element 
m the situation That m this country man^ mmers are foreign born 
IS also a factor of importance For obvious reasons v e can not com- 
pare urban and rural mmers 

RELIGION AM> SIZE OF FAMILTc 

Wc have been able to find but one clear case of the influence of 
religion on the size of the family This is m Utah There seems to 
be no doubt that Mormomsm encourages the raismg of large famihes 
But even here ve find very marked differences between the cities and 
the rural distucts Religion seems to hacebut littl^ influence m pre- 
senting the decrease of the size of tbe family uhen it comes mto 
competition wTth urban influences making for the lumtation of the 
family There is reason to think that this is true among the Catholics 
as well as among Protestants In Cathohc commimities the ratios 
of children are often quite high but how much of this ratio can be 
attributed to the mfluence of religion, how much to foreign birth, 
how much to low economic status, and how much to essential rural- 
imndedness no one can decide Our study, then, contributes httle to 
the determination of the mfluence of religion on the size of the family 
But it does seem to mdicate that even m closely-knit rehgious groups 
the birth rate is on the declme 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL GROUPS 

It appears from the above that what has ordmanly been called 
*‘race suicide" is a imsnomer There is no race suicide except, possi- 
bly, among urban Negroes The groups that are failing to reproduce 
are not racial groups, they are economic and social classes If we 
want any generic term to express this tendency we should rather 
speak of urban smcide " It is m the urban population that the 
birth rate seems likely to fall below the mamtenance level m the near 
future But even the term urban suicide" is, to a certain extent, 
misleading The present situation is perhaps best described by the 
term “white-collar suicide", for it is m the clean-handed jobs that 
there appears to be real group smcide m the sense that a group is 
f ailin g to reproduce itself How long it will be before the hand work- 
ers follow the example of the “white-collar" class and refuse to raise 
enough children to reproduce themselves can not be told, but it seems 
quite likely that tbe term “urban smcide" wall, before long, be a true 
description of the situation 

DECLINE IN NATURAL INCREASE 

One very general conclusion ansmg from the consideration of all 
these different ratios of children to women m their relation to a sta- 
tionary population (Chap VIII) is that our present rates of natural 
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increase as given by subtracting the death rate from the birth rate 
are misleading We are rapidly approaching the time when our 
natural mcrease will be scarcely more than half of what it now is 
We are hvmg to-day on our capital, so to speak, that is, we have 
the low death rates and relaUvely high birth rates largely because we 
have had a rapidly mcreasmg population m the recent past When 
a population is mcreasmg rapidly it always has a large proportion of 
its numbers m the younger age groups where deaths are few and 
where childbearmg women are numerous If the birth rate has 
been declimng for some tune, however, even though there should be 
no further actual decline m the average number of children bom to 
each woman, the crude birth rate wail contmue to dechne for the 
next 40 years because of the changmg age constitution of the popula- 
tion For the same reason the death rate wall begm to nse as the 
proportion of the population over forty mcreases wath the net result 
that the rate of natural mcrease, bemg cut mto from both ends, wall 
dechne rather rapidly This tendency should be noticeable m this 
country by 1940, and should be quite marked by 1950 By 1960 our 
rate of natural mcrease certainly wall not be more (probably less) 
than haK of what it was m 1920 (about 10 per thousand) unless 
some very powerful agent arises to stimulate the birth rate m a way 
we can not now foresee 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES 

Before passing on to the more philosophical reflections aroused by 
this study one other rather general conclusion should be stated It 
IS that the ratio of children to women m particular groups is not pri- 
marily or even m any significant degree the result of racial differences 
between groups or even of nationahty differences, if by TiatzoTiahiy 
anythmg more than a particular environment is meant These dif- 
ferential rates arise out of the different social situations — ^urban life 
and rural life, hand-workmg and head-working, mining and clerical 
work, etc — which different groups find themselves This pomt 
should be msisted on qiute strongly m view of the very common 
behef that biological differences between groups often lie at the basis 
of differences m birth rates That there are biological differences 
resultmg m differential birth rates would not be demed What 
would be demed is that they are group differences, unless it can be 
shown by a strong array of evidence that different kmds of selective 
processes have been at work m different groups and that one effect 
of these different processes has been to select m one group those 
people for survival who had a biological tendency toward a high 
birth rate, while m another group those selected for survival were 
those havmg an hereditary bent toward a lower birth rate Atten- 
tion has been called to the possibihty of selection bemg a factor in 
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the differential birth rate but there is no evidence that it is of appre- 
ciable importance at the present time The only biological differ- 
ences between people of which we can be certam are the vrid/imdual 
differences between people, not differences between groups That 
there are any inherent or hereditary differences m the fecundity of 
the Scotch and Italians, the New England Yankees and the Poles 
seems exceedmgly doubtful All the difference we actually find be- 
tween these groups m the matter of birth rates can be accounted for 
on the basis of differences m their environing conditions, and to 
bring m other factors, heredity, for example, is, as the theologians 
say, a work of supererogation 

REFLECTIONS UPON POPULATION GROWTH 

A study such as this shows beyond doubt that the growth of popu- 
lation, particularly m our cities, is bemg controlled more or less 
consciously That population growth has always been more or less 
controlled by the community is recognized by students of the sub- 
ject but it IS not generally recognized by the rank and file of mtelli- 
gent people It is a very common behef that modem birth control 
gives man his first real control of his growth m numbers This is by 
no means the case Scores of practices calculated to control man’s 
growth m numbers, among peoples of all stages of culture, might be 
cited to show that the community has seldom been mdifferent to the 
practical problems of population growth It is only relatively re- 
cently m human history, and chiefly m the history of what we may 
call the Western World, that a pohcy of Uuissez Ja%re with regard to 
population growth has developed This has come about partly 
through the teachings of various mstitutions (notably the church) 
but IS chiefly due to the abundance of land open to settlement and 
exploitation by Europeans durmg the last 400 or 500 years 

To-day the control of population growth is becoming common m 
many of our communities and this new effort at control raises many 
important problems As yet most people are only dimly aware that 
a momentous change is taking place because of this effort to control 
population growth The time has not yet come when any consider- 
able part of our people can be brought to consider seriously the mean- 
mg of the facts of population growth set forth m this and other studies 
The fact that there is a differential birth rate by which the actual and 
potential rates of population mcrease m different groups, classes, and 
nations are greatly affected, is one of the most significant facts of our 
times, yet only a few people know of it and of these few only a very 
small proportion see any significance m it Furthermore, practicall 3 ^ 
all those who consider this differential birth rate worthy of study do 
so on the assumption or behef that the bearmg and rearmg of chil- 
dren IS a matter of individual choice or nationahty differences (often 
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wrongly called racial differences m referring to our foreign born) 
They believe that the less desirable people, biologically, are the ones 
who are raising the most children, with the result that the better 
biological types are bemg swamped by the worse Seldom do they 
concern themselves wnth the attempt to evaluate the movement for 
the control of population from the social as well as the biological 
standpomt Consequently the methods of control proposed generally 
look to mfluencmg directly the choice of mdividuals, either m the 
direction of raismg larger or smaller families as is deemed desirable, 
or toward the exclusion from the coimtry of those nation ah ties havmg 
high birth rates, because they tend to swamp the older stock with its 
low birth rate The exclusion method is effective because the exclusion 
of the foreign bom, of course, prevents their contnbutmg to the next 
generation, but the other method has httle or no influence as long 
as the constant, mdirect, and insidious influences of the general condi- 
tions of life are m opposition to the supposedly mtelligent direct 
mfluence of ideas of duty and right It does no good to preach at 
certain classes that they should have more children or fewer children 
as long as the conditions under which they live emphasize the personal 
advantages to be derived from small families, or large famihes, as the 
case may be 

The newer movement of population control, like all previous systems 
of control, represents an effort on the part of man to adapt himself to 
the conditions under which he finds himself hving Unlike older 
systems, it represents the conscious effort of mdividuals to make a 
personal adaptation rather than a settled commumty pohcy supposed 
to be for the good of the group It is thus mdividuahstic and repre- 
sents a more or less personal reaction to environment, based primarily 
upon the mdividuars valuation, at a particular time, of the goods to 
be gamed from life Naturally such control in general results m an 
adaptation to immediate pressures of a purely personal sort rather 
than to more fundamental human and racial considerations The 
very nature of individual, personal control of population growth is to 
make it depend upon the mdividuaPs notion of what is good for him 
personally at a given moment Thus it comes about that what 
appears an excellent adaptation to the mdividual at one time may 
appear foohsh and shortsighted to bim at another time It may also 
seem even more shortsighted from the pomt of view of one who is 
trying to find some larger and relatively permanent mea nin g m hfe 
Individual or personal control of population growrth m modem society 
IS almost certam to lead to such strenuous efforts for mdividual 
adaptation, that is to say, such strenuous efforts to attain conventional 
success, that most people will overlook some of the most fundamental 
aspects of hfe Engrossed by efforts to attam personal success few 
stop to ask whether the environment, that is, the social orgamzation 
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Within which we live, should not be adapted to our needs as human 
bemgs rather than that we should attempt to adjust ourselves m- 
dividually to its demands on our time, our energy, and our thought 

If it should happen that one people or nation developed an environ- 
ment or social orgamzation better adapted to essential human needs 
than the social organizations of other nations, it would probably 
m time outnumber the other nations and gradually crowd them and 
their civilizations from the earth It is for this reason that it is im- 
portant to take stock of the present processes of population growth 
m our civilization If we neglect domg so much longer it may be too 
late to change, if the need of change is mdicated 

If we hope and beheve that our own particular civilization can 
make some lastmg contribution to future ages we cannot fail to be 
concerned at weaknesses m it which may cut short the period during 
which it might add to these contributions or even prevent its youthful 
promise from developmg mto the achievements of maturity It may 
be that the nse and fall of peoples is beyond human control, but to-day 
we are loath to admit such a possibihty We beheve, as never before, 
in our power to control our destmy But of course, we can only 
exercise this power if we understand the social processes m which we 
move 

Changes m the reproductive life of a people are certainly among the 
most fundamental of all changes and failure to understand the proc- 
esses brmgmg them about can not but result m disaster It is not 
true, as so many think, that natural tendencies or mstmcts are sufl£- 
cient guides to conduct There is no natural equihbnum of heredi- 
tary tendencies m man Men are what they are because of the 
stabihty and direction given to natural or hereditary tendencies by 
their surroundmgs 

As apphed to the processes of population growth this means that 
when the reproductive vitality of a people undergoes rapid changes, 
some equihbnum achieved m the past has been upset and we must 
search out the causes if we are to be m position to control these changes 
This study has shown that the most important cause of the present 
declme m reproduction m this country is urban hvmg Modem 
cities seem to sap a part of the essential vigor of their populations 
They do not provide the conditions of life m which people easily and 
naturally strike a healthy balance between the impulses to self- 
development and self-achievement and those leading to racial con- 
tmuance The large cities show unmistakable signs of lack of effec- 
tive reproductive vigor Preoccupation with the work of modem 
industry and commerce and hvmg m places where there is httle 
elbow room'^ apparently are leading to the limitation of births to 
such an extent that whole communities will soon he having fewer 
births than deaths 
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Reproduction is essential to any racial achievement Wliether it is 
essential to individual achievement under our present ideals of value 
is less obvious Indeed the conduct of great numbers of people not 
only inferentially demes that reproduction is essential to individual 
achievement, but even affirms that it stands m the way of it It is 
here that the crux of the whole matter is to be found It seems ex- 
ceedmgly doubtful whether any civilization that regularly stenhzes a 
large part of its upper classes (and perhaps, soon, its lower classes) can 
be called vigorous Furthermore, it is surely a matter for debate 
whether any civihzation that issues so rapidly m sterile, or semistenle, 
upper classes has much of value to pass on to future generations The 
very fact that the people m the upper classes are almost wholly pre- 
occupied with the attainment of conventional economic and social suc- 
cesses means that they have given httle energy and thought to finding 
out what IS good for human nature as a whole They hve a hfe in 
which some of the fimdamental needs of the human animal are almost 
totally neglected They imphcitly deny by their conduct that man 
has large spiritual needs which can not be satisfied except by healthy 
relations with his fellowmen m mtimate groups 

Surely the hfe of our time can serve a better purpose than warning 
future generations how not to hve This last may be our chief contri- 
bution to the future unless we study more carefully the needs of the 
whole man and use our great resources to experiment m satisfymg 
these needs If we do this we may make a large, positive contribu- 
tion to the development of a more satisfymg social order than has yet 
been evolved But we can never achieve much m this direction until 
we are willing to place fundamental human needs above the attain- 
ment of wealth and social position 

This IS not the place to xmdertake the statement of what seems to 
be fimdamental traits or needs of human nature But the behef 
may be expressed that the need of man for children, and for sharing 
m the future through devotmg a considerable part of his energy and 
time to them, is just as fundamental as his need for food, although 
the lack is not as quickly felt Without close contact with children, 
men and women lose touch with many of the finer aspects of hfe and 
tend to develop harsh and unlovely traits of character They tend 
to become preoccupied with their own feehngs and concerns and lose 
the capacity to understand and sympathize with the feelmgs and aspir- 
ations of yoimg life In a word, there are many windows openmg 
upon hfe, which are closed to the people who hve apart from child- 
life Any social organization which makes it impossible to satisfy 
these racial needs not only can not long endure but is not worth 
trying to preserve In the very nature of thmgs it is self-destructive 
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and can endure only as long as the host (other areas of greater repro- 
ductive vitality) on which it is parasitic consents to remain a host 

Beyond the fact that the life of a parasite is contmgent upon the 
endurance of the host, human parasites sujffer a most disastrous 
weakenmg of their moral fiber It is generally recogmzed that mdi- 
viduals who are parasitic become degenerate m a short while It is 
not so generally recognized that commumties which are parasitic 
are hkely to develop a degenerate strain, a mode of hvmg and habits 
of thought which are less than human It may not be too much to 
say that any settled community or any class that does not reproduce 
itself IS m certain respects parasitic and that httle m the way of use- 
ful contributions to larger human progress can be expected from such 
groups The people who are m these parasitic groups are not hvmg 
fully, completely, healthily 

The problem then is that of gettmg child hfe properly distributed 
among all the healthy people of our national community, that all 
may share m the direct and personal responsibilities of their child 
rearmg and thus share also m the contmuous process of reeducation 
and wider participation m life to which children subject their elders 
If our present urban-mdostnal organization has unbalanced the repro- 
ductive life of large groups of people as has been contended, then it 
behooves us to take thought how we may again achieve an equilibrium 
m this respect which will be beneficial to all, severally, and collectively 
This can scarcely be done without very extensive changes m our pres- 
ent social organization 

The changes which seem to be most needed m order to achieve this 
new equihbnum have to do with the rekevmg of crowding and con- 
gestion in our cities and the altermg of the pace at which we live 
We must xmdertake the development of an environment, or conditions 
of life, in which practically all people can live what seems to them 
the good life, while they are raismg families of the proper size We 
must recognize that children are a normal adjunct of human hfe, 
that without mtimate contact with them we are less than human, 
and that we must organize so that the work of all of us can be done 
m the best and most satistymg way, at the same time that we are 
contnbutmg to the next generation m such numbers as may be good 
for the enlargement of our own spiritual outlook, good for the health 
and mental development of the children, and good for the community 
both spiritually and economically We must have elbow room,^’ 
especially for the children, and we must have time to achieve a reason- 
able amount of personal success, while hvmg a wholesome family 
hfe W^e must consider adjustmg our economic and social organiza- 
tion to OVT needs rather than attempt to make man adjust himself 
to an organization m which the production of economic goods and 
the makmg of money are the chief aims 
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The advocacy of population policies which do not recognize the 
close relation between the emuronmental pressures to which people 
are subjected and the birth rate can have no issue under present con- 
ditions It IS like trying to change the course of a nver while ignoring 
the law of gravity People react to the constant and subtle pressures 
of environment, even though they are largely unconscious of the 
existence of such pressures, much more surely than they do to the 
preachments of those who attack their alleged shortcomings directly 
The way to effectuate a population pohcy is not merely through 
pomtmg out individual duty m the matter of raismg families, but also 
and chiefly, through makmg such alterations m environment, that the 
natural mchnation to reproduction wnll not be thwarted because its 
exercise mea ns the curtailing of opportunities on which greater value 
is placed If it is urged that the scale of values by which the desira- 
bihty of opportumty is judged must be altered before reproduction 
•will be allotted a definite place m modem hfe, the answer would be 
that our scale of values itself is largely a product of the conditions 
imder which we hve and that changes m the general environment 
about us will alter, almost msensibiy, the scale of values by which 
we judge of the desirability of different kmds of conduct 

Agam it may be urged that all other phases of the problem of popu- 
lation growth are of small concern to us m this country as compared 
with that of adjustmg the conditions of everyday living to meet the 
full needs of human bemgs The very fact that only a few people 
realize how our modem urban mdustnalism has uprooted man from 
the small-locahty group m which his evolution took place, makes this 
problem all the more serious Also, few people^appreciate the dislo- 
cation m human relations mvolved m moving from small groups 
to large, and still fewer appreciate the deep-lying disturbance m the 
mental eqtolibnum of the race which is accompanjong our modem 
mdustnal development The processes of population growrth are 
bemg profoundly affected by this substitution of urban Me for village 
Me, and we are not likely to exercise a wise control over these processes 
until we see the close relation they bear to the everyday conditions 
of hvmg by which we are surrounded 

Smce there is this very mtimate relation between human reproduc- 
tion and environment (the conditions of our everyday living) and 
smce this study shows beyond doubt that at present the general set 
of conditions which we call urban is quite likely to lead m the not 
distant future not only to a stationary state of population (barring 
migration) m the larger cities, but even to a state of decreasmg num- 
bers, it behooves us to study the environmental conditions imderlymg 
reproduction more carefully than we have done hitherto If the most 
significant difference between an environment leadmg to group suicide 
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and one leading to group increase is the diiference between urban and 
rural as has been contended, then this difference needs more careful 
analysis than it has received up to this tune 

That the urban environment of to-day is leading to urban suicide 
does not mean that this is a necessary consequence of hving in non- 
agncultural commxmities There is no good reason to think that 
mdustry and commerce can not be earned on m communities which are 
not excessively urbanized as are our larger cities to-day It is no 
doubt possible to develop a civihzation m which commerce and mdus- 
try will occupy the major portion of the population and yet one which 
will not issue m an excessive urbanism, although it has not yet been 
done m the Western World It appears qmte probable that approxi- 
mately 18 to 20 per cent of our population will, m the near future, be 
able to supply our needs for the agricultural products which we can 
grow at home This would leave 80 per cent or more to occupy them- 
selves m mdustry, commerce, the arts, and other types of work now 
earned on m the cities or m mines As matters now stand every 
mcrease in agncultural efficiency has contnbuted directly to the 
development of cities and particularly to the growth of the large 
cities The consequence has been that the mtensity of urban hvmg 
has greatly mcreased and hosts of people have found themselves hvmg 
xmder conditions distmctly unfavorable to the raising of famihes 
Now it does not appear that there is anything m the nature of 
nonfarm work and hvmg that makes necessary the present crowdmg 
mto large cities and demal of elbow room and breathmg space to a 
large proportion of our people It has only happened this way because 
there has been no adequate planning for the human factor m modern 
life When once we become fully aware of the way m which the 
human factor is subordinated to the purely material factors m modem 
urban hvmg we shall probably revolt against the present orgamzation 
of our hfe m cities and demand that a new system be developed to 
replace the present one It is not at all difficult to imagme an mdus- 
tnal organization which will make it possible for all workers to hve 
under conditions far better adapted to human needs than is the case 
at present Furthermore, such an organization may also be more 
efficient than the existing order In other words, the mdustnal 
order of the future will aim to preserve all the real economies of the 
present order at the same time that it elunmates its crowding and 
its inhuman pressure upon people This is no place to expand upon 
this theme, but one can envisage mdustnal and commercial areas 
replacmg congested elites, homes taking the place of beehive apart- 
ments, a new system of retail distnbution supplantmg the '^downtown 
shoppmg distnct, ’’ the use of electric power rendenng possible the 
break-up of huge plants, and many other changes which will make it 
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possible for people to live more m the open, away from the congested 
areas where so many of the poorer paid workers now h\e 

We do not beheve that the worst features of our present urbanism 
are at all essential to a highly efficient economic system They are 
accidental and m time can be sloughed off to the benefit of all con- 
cerned When this comes to pass the ratios of children will probably 
be much more alike in different types of commumties than is now the 
case 



APPENDIX 

FERTILITY IN ENGLAND AND WALES 1911 

In Table A we have the fertility of completed marriages m England 
and Wales accordmg to the time of mamage (1886 to 1851 and 
earher), accordmg to the age of wife at marriage (15 years and over), 
and according to the general social status of the family Three facts 
stand out clearly m this table First, as the social status of the class 
becomes better, the size of the family decreases Thus for all ages 
and for all durations of marriage, women m the imskiUed class (V) 
had borne 528 children per 100 couples, those in the skilled class 
(III) 489, and those m the upper and middle classes (I) 389 (standard- 
ized rates) Of course, the survival rate is higher m the classes of 
higher social status but not enough higher to make up for the deficiency 
m births, so that the lower classes contribute more than proportion- 
ally to the next generation It should also be noted that miners' 
wives (VII) bear more children than the wives of textile workers (VI) 
and farm laborers (VIII) The latter, however, raise more of their 
children so that they have the largest surviving families of any of the 
groups compared here 

The second outstandmg fact is that there has been a steady declme 
m the number of children bom m all social classes smce 1851 or 
earher Among mmers the dechne apparently set m a httle later 
than among other groups The declme m the number of births has 
been much greater than the dechne in the number of survivors m all 
classes This is probably due to a general improvement m the 
standard of hvmg and m the samtary and medical service available 
One of the surest indications of improved hvmg conditions is a lower 
death rate 

The third fact of importance is that the number of children bom 
vanes with the age of the wife at mamage For example, the post- 
ponement of mamage by women from 20-24 to 25-29 means for the 
general population a dechne of 192 children or 31 per cent (from 620 
to 428) per 100 famihes, and it is much the same per cent m all classes 

Table B, showu^ the distribution of completed families by size, 
needs httle comment For the famihes where there are children, one 
and two child families are not at all common Together they com- 
prise only 5 2 per cent of all completed families, being slightly more 
numerous than famihes with 14 or more children Just less than one- 
half (47 1 per cent) of all the completed faxmlies havmg children had 
7 children or fewer, while 38 per cent of all the famihes had 8 to 11 
children 
194 
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Table C is very interesting as showing the contribution of children 
to the population by the least fertile and most fertile groups of the 
population Thus the least fertile 25 per cent of the marriages of 
completed fertihty (column 6) contribute only 2 1 per cent of the 
births, vhile the most fertile 25 per cent (75-100) contribute 52 per 
cent, and the most fertile 10 per cent (00—100) contribute 24 8 per 
cent Where wives were mamed at age 20—24, the percentage con- 
tributed by the least fertile 25 per cent (6 8 per cent) is larger than 
for wives at all ages of mamage (2 1 per cent) and the per cent con- 
tributed by the most fertile 25 per cent (43 8 per cent) is less than 
the percentage contributed by the most fertile 25 per cent (52 per 
cent) of aJl marriages of completed fertihty The significance of the 
contribution of the least fertile part of the population to the next 
generation may be more fully reahzed if we know that one, two, and 
three child famihes together with childless marriages constitute 41 8 
per cent of all completed families, but that they contribute only 10 9 
per cent of the next generation, that is, ]ust over one- tenth of the 
children of the next generation ^ Here we see m the most marked 
manner the results of the differential birth rate m the past generation 
m England and Wales It may he mterestmg to note, however, that 
when the mamed population is graded accordmg to fertihty without 
regard to social classes the least fertile 10 per cent of all mamages 
produced 7 1 per cent of the children, while the most fertile 10 per 
cent produced 12 5 per cent of the children For the least fertile 
one-quarter, the per cent is 19 7 and for the most fertile one-quarter 
it IS 29 6 ^ Thus it appears that the difference in fertihty m England 
and Wales m the last generation was not so much a difference between 
social classes as a difference between mdividuals There is some 
reason to think that this is not so much the case to-day 

Table D shows that there is also a direct relation between social 
status and age of men at mainage Unskilled laborers marry earher 
than skilled laborers, and skilled laborers marry earher than men 
in the upper and middle classes Mmers marry earher than any 
other group It would appear that the same forces disposmg to large 
or small families after mamage also create a disposition to marry 
earher or later as the case may be 

These data for England and Wales are given not because we have 
any data that can be compared with them directly but because it was 
thought it might be mterestmg to know how the differential birth 
rate has affected the growth of another country and it might help us 
to evaluate the tendencies m our own population a little better 


1 Data for these calculations will be found in Census of England and Wales 1911 Vol XIll Fertility of 
Mamage Part II pp 6 and 7 

® For data see Census of England and Wales 1911 Vol XIII Fertility of Marriage Part II p 
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Table A — England and Wales — Makeiages Wheee the Wipe’s Censits 
Age Exceeded 45 Years Comparison for Each Social Class and for 
All Classes op the Fertility op Wives Married at Similar Ages but at 
Different Dates * 


DATS OF 
HABRIAGE 

Duration 
of mar 
riage in 
years 

Total 

popu 

latlon 

Occu 

pied 

only 

SOCIAL CLASS 3 

I 

n(oc 

cupied 

only) 

III 

IV 


VI 

VII 

VIII 






ALL AGES OP WIFE AT MAREIAGE 









Children bom per 100 couples 




1881-1886 - 

25-30 

561 

564 

422 

493 

556 

562 

609 

513 

684 

632 

1871-1881 - 

30-40 

605 

611 

497 

667 

615 

616 

652 

567 

717 

667 

1861-1871 - 

40-50 

662 

673 

593 

650 

679 

673 

698 

633 

760 

702 

1851-1861 - 

60-60 

690 

701 

625 

700 

707 

700 

718 

654 

759 

738 

1851 or ear 

Over 60 

697 

700 

3 605 

728 

681 

*740 

*698 

(S) 

(^) 

746 

Iier 














Children eurmvtng per 100 couples 

188K1886 - 

26-30 . 

425 

428 

345 

393 

430 

434 

451 

379 

497 

521 

1871-1881 - 

30-40 - 

454 

458 

393 

438 

460 

464 

470 

406 

502 

534 

1861-1871— 

40-60 

473 

482 

440 

479 

481 

482 

480 

423 

505 

535 

1861-1861 

50-60 

464 

478 

433 

492 

471 

472 

466 

436 

465 

627 

1861 or ear 

Over 60 

432 

436 

• 378 

452 

420 

*464 

*405 

0) 


490 

Her 












AGE OF WIFE AT 




ALL DURATIONS OP MARRIAGE 




MARRUGE 




Children born per 100 couples 




1M9 


799 

801 


734 



834 

767 

904 

845 

20-ii4 


620 

619 


567 

622 

628 

676 

566 

747 

704 

25-29 


428 

426 



432 

431 



527 

510 

30-34 


281 

281 



280 

283 

307 

244 

349 

344 

36-44 


106 

107 

S3 


106 

108 

120 

97 

134 

135 

45 and up 


3 

3 

2 


3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

3 

AH ages (crude) 

487 

489 

365 



498 

533 

457 

626 

o72 

All ages (standard 











ized)«- 


487 

487 

389 



492 

528 

444 

585 

556 



ChUdren surmvtnff per 100 couples 

15-19 - 


579 

683 

4S8 

547 

584 

588 

587 

527 

630 

668 

20-24 


467 

469 

389 

442 

471 

476 

493 

410 

533 

562 

25-29 


333 

333 

289 

325 

336 

337 

351 

283 

382 

409 

30-34. 


219 

220 

193 

219 

218 

222 


183 

251 

276 

35-44 

_ 

84 

85 

70 

81 

84 

88 

91 

73 

100 

111 

45 and up 


2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

AH ages (crude) 

368 

372 

294 

341 

382 

379 

388 

331 

445 

457 

AU ages (standard 
izedj* 

368 

370 

311 

352 

371 

374 

386 

322 

418 

444 


* Census Of England and Wales 1911 Vol XIH, Fertility of Mamage Part II, p xcvlu, Table XLIV 
^ For definition of social class see Table D 
9 Kates based on less than 100 couples 
^ Less than 10 couples 

^ Standardized on aU families m England and Wales (wives over 4 5 yea rs at Census) at each mamage 
age of wife “ 
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TabliE S 7 Engeaivd and Wadeb — Distribution of Completed Pamilieb bt 
Size Children Born to Families of Different Sizes, Per Cent of the 
Total Born to Completed Families of All Sizes i 

[Only families having ehildren are includcfl m this tablel 


NUMBER OP CHILDREN 
BORN 

Per cent of 
all com 
Dieted fam 
ilics ha\ Ing 
gi\ en num 
her of chil 
dren 

Per cent of 
all com 
Dieted fam 
liies having 
given num 
her of chil 
dren and 
fewer 

NUMBER OP C HILDKLS 
BORN 

Per cent of 
all com 
pleted fam 
ilies hav ing 
given num 
bcr of chil 
dren 

Per cent of 
all com 
pleted fam 
ilics hav ing 
given num 
her of chil 
clrtn and 
fewer 

1 

1 52 

1 52 

12 

^ 5 97 

91 08 

2 

3 66 

5 18 

13 

3 S3 

04 91 

3 

6 74 

10 92 

14 

2 12 

97 23 

4 

7 53 

IS 45 

15 i 

1 1 28 

98 51 

5 

8 69 

27 14 

16 1 

[ 73 

99 24 

6 

9 73 i 

36 S7 

17 1 

1 3j 

99 50 

7 

10 25 j 

47 19 

18 

1 10 

99 78 

8 

10 67 ! 

57 79 

19 1 

09 

99 87 

9 

10 2** i 

68 06 

20 

06 

99 93 

10 

9 64 

77 70 

Over 20 

07 

100 00 

11 

1 

7 41 i 

1 

85 11 

All families 

100 00 


1 Census of England and Wales 1911 Vol XIII Fertility of Marriage Part 11 p xlvi Table X\ II 
columns 1 8 sind 15 


Table C — England and Wales — Percentages op All (Legitimate) 
Births Resulting From Varting Percentages of All Marriages Ar- 
ranged IN Order op Fertility ^ 

[This table is to be read as follows The least fertile 10 per cent of marriages of all durations produced no 
births the least fertile 20 per cent produced only 1 per cent of all births etc 1 


PERCENTAGE OP MAR 
RIAGES ARRANGED 
IN ORDER OF IN 
CREASING FERTILITY 

PER CENT OF ALL 
BIRTHS RESULTING 
FROM MARRIAGES OF 
ALL DURATIONS 

PER CENT or ALL 
BIRTHS RESULTINO 
FROM MARRIAGES OF 
COMPLETED FERTXL 
ITY 

ALL AGES AT MARRIAGE 

Deciles 

10 

20 

QV'O.Ttiles 

Deciles 

Quarttles 

Deal s 

Quarttles 


1 0 


as 


25 



30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

3.8 

a7 

15.1 

23-7 

35.3 


4.2 

0 8 

17 7 





50 

15.1 

17 7 





75 

42.4 



80 

90 

100 

50 5 

70 5 





75 2 










MARRIAGES OF WIVES MARRIED AT 20 TO 24 YEARS OF AGE 

Deciles 

10 

20 

Quarttles 

Deciles 

Quarttles 

Deciles 

0 7 

4.4 

Quartiles 


2 4 



26 

3.7 

6 8 

30 

40 

60 

60 

70 

6.1 

11 1 

18.5 

9 9 




50 

IS. 5 

26 2 

26.2 


39 3 




75 

46 4 



80 

90 

lOO 

64-2 

73.4 

63 5 

79 9 

100 0 













1 Census of England and Wales 1911 Vol XHI Fertility of Mamag e Part II p xlvli Table XVni 
columns 1 11 and 12 
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Table D — England A^D Wales — Fbequbncy of Mabriage per 1 000 
Males at Various Ages in Social Classes ^ 

[This table is to be read as follows Of each 1 000 men in Class la aged 25-34 inclusive only 399 were mar 
ned while m Class \ II 683 out of each 1 000 of this age were mamed] 


20- 

25- 

36- 

46- 

55- 

65- 

75- 

145 

612 

812 

824 

780 

683 

503 

58 

399 

702 

760 

747 

659 

472 

66 

o38 

817 

850 

819 

721 

542 

66 

522 

97 

829 

797 

690 

489 

112 

585 

822 

849 

817 

724 

525 

146 

650 

848 

851 

799 

691 

494 

135 

614 

835 

850 

803 

698 

520 

196 

615 

768 

758 

715 

632 

482 

168 

656 

835 

842 

783 

662 

450 

242 

683 

813 

819 

762 

668 

463 

115 

517 

708 

735 

711 

649 

509 


Total 
over 16 
(stand 
ardized) 


of England and Wales 1911 Vol Xm Fertility of Marriage Part II p Ityit Table XXXIV 

* The classes be briefly defined as follows 
Class la, Chiefly professional 

Ib Rest of upper and middle classes 
I Above two combined (upper and middle classes) 

II Retired and unoccupied living on private means 

III Skilled artisans 

IV Intermediate between classes III and V 
V Unskilled workers 

VI Textile workers 
VII Miners 

Vm Agricultural laborers. 
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Table I — Children Under 5, Women 20 to 44 Years of Age, and Children 

Communities of Different Sizes, by 

[Ratio not shown when 


DIVISION and com 

MUMTY GROUP 


WOMSN 20 TO 44 YEARS OT AGE 


All women 


White 


Native 


Foreign 

bom 


Colored 


Negro 


Other 

colored 


Married widowed or divorced women 


White 


Native 


Foreign 

bom 


Colored 


Negro 


Other 

col 

ored 


United States’ 

Cities lOO 000 and 
over 

25 000 to 100 000 - 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

New England 

Cities 100 000 and 
over _ . 

25 000 to 100 000 _ 

10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

Middle Atlantic , 

Cities 100 000 and 
over 

25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

East North Central 

Cities 300 000 and 
over 

25 OOO to 100 000 
10 OOO to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

West North Central 

Cities 100 000 and 
over 

25 OOO to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

South Atlantic 

Cities 100 000 and 
over 

25 000 to 100 000 
10 OOO to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

East South Central 

Cities 100 000 and 
over 

25 OOO to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 600 to 10 000 
Rural 

West South Central 

Cities 100 000 and 
over 

25 OOO to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 


H 354 457 


3 190 820 


2,093 470 


60 831 


1 748 993 


3,903 442 
1 587 825 
1 062 850 
1 478 603 
6,621 737 


691 945 
428 458 
226 039 
235 910 
608,468 


461 146 
188 429 
114 380 
150 326 
1 179 189 


9 407 
2,817 

1 251 

2 730 
44 626 


2 597 700 
1 119 354 
768,691 
1 092 006 
5 309 845 


1 403 064 
364 227 
197 088 
207 158 
556 216 


374 982 
155 835 
94 262 
122 759 
1 001 155 


933 325 


506 oil 


18 114 


455 


680 763 


410 485 


13 775 


266 074 
213 8o0 
136 711 
117 2u6 
199 434 

2,967 177 


191 962 
138,529 
69 026 
51 806 
54,688 

1 309 233 


11 595 
3 083 
1 133 
938 
1 365 

159 063 


128 

40 


99 

160 


1 678 


148 467 
125 918 
83 666 
75 486 
147 216 

2 009 656 


151 787 
110 695 
57 482 
42 519 
48,002 


9 052 
2 205 


671 
1 014 


123 555 


1 323 998 
343 100 
241 042 
305 589 
753 448 

3 287 607 


862,213 
129 865 
77 800 
81 649 
157 816 

691 168 


109 179 
16 062 
9 076 
8 643 
16,203 

126 073 


70 

816 


828,669 
230 256 
104 858 
216 701 
669 172 


702,948 
114,027 
70 812 
73 796 
144 131 

615 292 


84,495 
12, 2Q9 
7 376 
6 575 
12 811 

107 503 


988,315 
449 518 
259 723 
339 139 
1 250 812 

2,026 314 


408 515 
88,890 
38 640 
41 761 
113 362 

227 106 


81 844 
17 635 
7 791 
7 177 
10 626 

63 983 


302 
113 
73 
127 
1 949 

5 629 


685 754 
330 783 
190 289 
251 708 
987 797 

1 508 647 


357 686 
79 763 
34 822 
37 648 
106 373 

199 501 


70 678 
16 247 
6 656 
5 960 
8,962 

53 633 


387 167 
137 027 
128 622 
200 266 
1 173 232 

1 579 925 


67 687 
17 636 
11 391 
19 028 
111 364 

61 483 


37 452 
4 697 
6 857 
5,333 
10 644 

785,661 


102 

68 


105 
6 256 


265 437 
97 551 
91 782 
142 797 
911 080 

1 235 310 


67 045 
14 889 
9 597 
16,411 
101 669 

54,265 


31 624 
4 032 
4 828 
4 365 
8 784 

649 901 


199 283 
155 458 
77 111 
126 809 
I 021 264 

1 091 934 


27 190 

10 189 
2,578 
4 237 

17 289 

11 789 


74 320 
92 885 
35 880 
57 676 
524 800 

485,757 


142, 160 
117 620 
67 117 
96 351 
822 062 

880 956 


23 595 
8 778 
2 266 
3 817 
15 809 

10 247 


58,806 
76 450 
28,876 
46, 582 
439 187 

411 032 


104 842 
69 719 
46 776 
85 339 
795 258 

1 345 182 


4 673 
1 604 
866 
1 179 
3 467 

89 557 


66,392 
23 790 
29 945 
35 282 
340 348 

409 028 


9 

4 

6 

3 

266 
9 332 


77 014 
43 734 
36 625 
66 211 
658 372 


4,005 
1 305 
750 
1 046 
3,141 

76, 139 


47 400 
19 808 
24,736 
28,588 
290 500 

352 697 


151 096 
99 599 
79 928 
140 430 
874 129 


IS 173 
13 477 
8 046 
6,962 
42,899 I 


’ From a specifQ tabulation Fourteenth Census 


51 485 
27 889 
23 484 
33 578 
272,692 


199 

169 

612 

8,293 


112,398 
77 935 
64 449 
113 699 
746, 513 


14 944 
10 802 
6 269 
5 895 
38,229 


42,906 
23 766 
19 932 
28 448 
237 545 


64 371 


8 581 
2,587 
1 021 
2,430 
39 752 


347 


107 

24 

21 

72 

123 

1 314 


548 

47 

29 

52 

638 

2,139 


239 
89 
51 
95 
1 665 

4,785 


85 
54 
58 
84 
4 504 

1 746 


21 
30 
5 
15 
1 676 


4 

3 

223 


51 
175 
133 
506 
7 211 
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PER 1,000 Women, by Color, Nativity, and Marital Condition, for 
Divisions and States 1920 ^ 


base IS less than 100] 



CHILDREN 

LNDER 5 YEARS OF 

AGE 

i 

CHILDREN LNDER 5 PER X 000 V OMEN 

JO TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 

DIVISION A^D COM 

White mothers 

Colored mothersj 

All women ^ 

Married widowed 
or di\ creed women 

Ml^NlTY GROUP 

Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

White 

Ne 

White 

Ne- 


Na 

the 

For 1 
eign ' 
born 

gro 

1 

Na 1 
tive , 

Jbor 

Lign 

bom 

gro 

I> NIXED States > 

7 888, 191 (2 48.J 730 j 

1 143 699 

i 

j5 610 

o3S 

779 

546 j 

725 ' 

911 

654 

Cities 100 000 and 
over 

1 

1 

1 330 276 

l 149 60“* 

118,442 

i 

6 963 

341 

679 

257 

1 

512 

819 

316 

25 000 to 100 000 

619 811 i 

328 001 

55 342 

2 231 

3D0 

766 

294 

fj A 

(X)l 

3 juf 

10 000 to 25 000 

461 603 

194 663 

38,634 

809 

434 

861 

338 

608 

988 

410 

2 oOO to 10 000 

70u 256 

206, 061 

65 651 

2 312 

4— 

873 

370 

646 

995 

4u3 

Kural 

4 -Tl 246 

607 398 

S-'S 630 

43 205 

721 

908 

"43 

899 

1 092 


New England 

367 169 

104 

7 415 

342 

393 

"47 

409 

632 

921 

o38 

Cities 100 000 and 
over 

85 674 

134 4ol 

4 347 

101 

322 

700 

3"5 


886 

480 

25 000 to 100 000 

74 924 

98,336 

1 163 

38 

350 

710 

3"7 

595 

885 

527 

10 000 to 25 000 

62 759 

56 015 

548 

18 

386 

811 

484 

631 

9"4 

658 

2 to 10 000 

48 416 

41 '’49 

604 

66 

412 

806 

644 

641 

082 

899 

Rural 

ia5 396 

47 553 

7ii3 

119 

o28 

870 

552 

"16 

991 

"44 

Middle Atlantic 

1 272 550 

1 033,448 

47 306 

1 147 

429 

789 

297 

633 

035 

383 

Cities 100 000 and 









825 

330 

over 

452,726 

579 625 

27 862 

443 

342 

672 

255 

546 

25 000 to 100 000 

130 608 

112 064 

4 645 

28 

381 

863 

289 

567 

983 

3"8 

10 000 to 25 000 

103 907 

80 364 

3 545 

29 

431 

1 033 

391 

630 

1 135 

481 

2 600 to 10 000 

142 366 

84 364 

3 135 

50 

466 

1 034 

367 

667 

I 143 

477 

Rural 

442,943 

177 031 

8 119 

597 

o88 

1 122 

501 

778 

1 228 

6^ 

East North Central 

1 620 540 

560 203 

36 991 

2 298 

493 

811 

296 

662 

910 

344 

Cities 100 000 and 











over 

355 977 

306 69’’ 

19 406 

184 

360 

7ul 

237 

519 

867 

2-4 

25 000 to 100 000 1 

185 444 

74 040 

. 709 

76 

413 

833 

324 

561 

928 

371 

10 000 to 25 000 - 

117 147 

32 633 

2 920 

41 

451 

815 

375 

616 

937 

439 

2 500 to 10 000 

162 143 

35 229 

2,937 

84 

478 

844 

409 

644 

936 

493 

Rural - _ 

799 829 

111 604 

6 019 

1 013 

639 


566 

810 

1 059 

6"2 

West North Central 

1 123 379 

192 866 

19 689 

6 478 

554 

849 

308 

745 

967 

367 

Cities 100 000 and 











over 

127 054 

42 744 

8 262 

77 

328 

632 

221 

478 

749 

261 

25 000 to 100 000 

52,751 

11 811 

1 480 

43 

385 

670 

315 

541 

793 

367 

10 000 to 25 000 

64 597 

8 026 

1 995 

36 

424 

70o 

341 

595 

836 

413 

2 500 to 10 000 

90 790 

14 795 

1 961 

97 

453 

7'’8 

368 

636 

902 

449 

Rural 

798 187 

115 490 

5 991 

6 225 

680 

1 037 

663 

876 

1 137 

682 

South Atlantic 

1 125 817 

51 075 

519 620 

2,421 

713 

831 

661 

911 

941 

800 

Cities 100 000 and 











over 

80 919 

20 881 

21 447 

17 

406 

768 

289 

569 

886 

365 

25 000 to 100 000 

71 404 

6 948 

27 985 

32 

459 

082 

301 

607 

792 

366 

10 OOO to 25 000 

38 058 

1 825 

13 226 

7 

494 

708 

369 

666 

806 

458 

2 500 to 10 000 

69 819 

3 583 

22 645 

29 

551 

846 

393 

725 

939 

486 

Rural 

865 617 

17 838 

434,317 

2 336 

848 

1 032 

828 

1 053 

1 128 

9S9 

East South Central 

801 832 

8 369 

277 670 

263 

734 

710 

572 

910 

817 

675 

Cities 100 000 and 











over 

39 330 

2 921 

14 024 

6 

375 

625 

249 

511 

730 

295 

25 000 to 100 000 

24 255 

846 

6 326 

1 

406 

527 

266 

555 

648 

319 

10 000 to 25 000 

21 636 

542 

9 093 

9 

463 

626 

304 

607 

723 

368 

2,500 to 10 000 

44 003 

846 

12 287 

7 

516 

718 

348 

665 

809 

430 

Rural 

672 608 

3 214 

235 940 

240 

846 

927 

693 

1 022 

1 023 

812 

West South Central 

916 902 

67 876 

222 582 

9 149 

682 

758 

544 

822 

892 

631 

Cities 100 000 and 











over 

55 729 

10 513 

13 297 

55 

369 

579 

258 

496 

704 

310 

25 000 to 100,000 

37 406 

8 132 

7 332 

144 

376 

603 

263 

480 

753 

309 

10 000 to 25 000 

37 250 

4 666 

6 937 

89 

466 

580 

295 

578 

744 

348 

2 500 to 10 000 

71 943 

4 709 

11 520 

487 

512 

676 

343 

633 

799 

405 

Rural 

714 674 

• 39 S66 

183 496 

8 374 

817 

929 

‘ 673 

957 

1 043 

772 

2 District of Columbia included in United States but not m total for South Atlantic division 

* 
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Table I — Childkbn U^DER 5, Women 20 to 44 1:ears of Age, and Children 

Communities of Different Sizes, by 





WOMEN 

20 TO 44 

years of 

AGE 





All women 


Mamed, widowed or divorced women 

DUISION AND COM 









MUNITY GROUP 







: 



White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 


Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

colored 

Native 

Foreign 

born 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

Mountain 

400 512 

86 717 

5 835 

13 091 

399 907 

78 438 

5 166 

11 605 

Cities 100 000 and 









over 

66 371 

11 156 

1 767 

168 

48 583 

9 363 

1 615 

155 

25 000 to 100 000 

20 500 

6 432 

1 013 

142 

22 196 

5 628 

886 

132 

10 000 to 2o 000 

40 647 

7 101 

638 

212 

30 610 

6 000 

547 

172 

2 600 to 10 000 

71 123 

12 419 

867 

257 

56 518 

11 022 

792 

230 

Rural 

282 971 

49 609 

1 550 

12, 312 

242 000 

46 425 

1 426 

10 916 

Pacific . . 

852, e-B 

200 679 

11 468 

25 674 

657 365 

172 408 

9 810 

24,086 

Cities 100 000 and 









over 

336, 393 

93 299 

7 524 

7 861 

245 541 

76 427 

6 48u 

7 332 

2*5 000 to 100 000 

100 054 

21 846 

1 375 

2 162 

73 361 

18. 340 

1 142 

2 036 

10 OOO to 25 000 

52 390 

10 591 

576 

621 

40 295 


479 

648 

2 500 to 10 000 

92,652 

16 969 

932 

1 436 

72 535 

15 004 

778 

1 373 

Rural 

27 189 

67 974 

1,061 

13 594 

225 633 

53 547 

926 

12 797 

NEW ENGLAND 









Maine _ 

108 777 

25 771 

257 

144 

80 653 

21 045 

176 

114 

Bangor 

4 539 

954 

45 

2 

2 805 

726 

33 

1 

Lewiston 

3 856 

2,733 

17 


2 289 

1 860 

5 


Portland 

10 980 

3 607 

80 

4 


2,845 

56 

3 

25 OOO to 100 000 

19 375 

7 294 

142 

6 

12 144 

5 431 

94 

4 

10 OOO to 25 000 

11 077 

3 953 

23 

2 

7 639 


17 

1 

2 500 to 10 000 - 

13,723 

3,890 

18 

66 


3 245 

15 

44 

Rural 

64 602 

10 634 

74 

81 

51 104 

9 331 

50 

66 

New Hampshire 

67 619 

22,872 

106 

9 

39 433 

18 349 

84 

6 

Manchester 

8 904 

7 736 

16 


4 932 

5 756 

9 


Nashua 

3 307 

2,359 

2 


2 024 

1 844 

2 


25 000 to 100,000 

10 OOO to 25 000 

12,211 

10- 095 

18 


6 956 

7 699 

11 


11 996 

4 528 

45 

4 

7 851 

3 718 

37 

3 

2 500 to 10 000 

11,712 

4 197 

18 

4 

8 131 

3 412 

14 

2 

Rural . 

21 600 

4 052 

25 

1 

16 495 

3 620 

22 

1 

Vermont 

60,650 

9 537 

100 

3 

37 576 

8 230 

70 

2 

10 000 to 25 000 - 

7 679 

1 865 

26 


4 908 

1 579 

21 


2,500 to 10 000 

9 929 

2 480 

25 


6 715 

2 011 

17 


Rural 

33 142 

6 192 

49 

’3 

25 953 

4 640 

32 

2 

Massachusetts 

478 829 

299 050 

10 789 

222 

277 177 

236 141 

8 040 

166 

Boston 

89 780 

1 67 061 

4 384 

72 

46 599 

50 652 

3 322 

61 

Brockton 

9 171 

4 795 

123 

5 

5 711 

3 990 

92 

2 

Brookline 

6,215 

4 111 

196 

3 

3 191 

1 417 

66 

2 

Cambridge 

13,349 

9 134 

1 331 

10 

6,772 

6 896 

979 

8 

Chelsea 

3 302 

4 887 

77 

3 

1' 751 

4, 172 

61 

2 

Chicopee 

3,254 

3 657 

1 


2,064 

3 159 

1 


Everett 

4 854 

2 950 

238 


3' 047 

2 560 

189 


Fall River 

12,743 

11 180 

71 

4 

6 684 

8 867 

58 

2 

Fitchburg 

4 659 

3 701 

4 


2,631 

3 032 

2 

Haverhill 

7 550 

3 676 

80 


4 ; 888 

3 018 

66 


Holyoke 

7 456 

6 827 

39 


3 628 

4,330 

32 


Lawrence 

8,583 

11 076 

42 


4 ^ 

9 159 

32 


Lowell 

13,326 

10 603 

33 

3 

7 026 

8 008 

2o 

3 

Lynn 

12, 914 

7 832 

159 

3 

8 075 

6 265 

135 

2 

Malden 

6,054 

3 085 

110 


3 292 

3 174 

77 

Medford 

New Bedford 

6 158 
10 762 

2 393 
14 232 

92 

923 

1 

3 964 

6 452 

2 003 
11 061 

69 

795 

1 

Newton 

6,862 

3 405 

186 

1 

3 726 

1 908 

90 


Pittsfield 

6,609 

2,121 

96 


4 082 

1 808 

77 


Quincy 

Revere , - . . 

6 093 
8,164 

3 760 
^632 

7 

9 

2 

3 992 
2,082 

3 ^0 
2,336 

4 

8 

2 
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PER 1,000 Women*, bt Color Nixi^iTY, and Marital Covditiov, for 
Divisions and States 1920 — Continued 



CHILDREN 

LNDER 5 YEARS OF 

AGE j 

CHILDREN U-NDER 6 PER J OOO WOMEN 

20 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 


Vf hite mothers ( 

I^olored mothers^ 

All women 

Married, v Wowed 
or divorced women 

DIVISION AND COM 







t 


1 


mumtv OROLP 




1 

Other 1 
col 

ored i 

White i 

1 

W hito 



Native 

Foreign 

Negro 


1 

Ne . 



Ne 


bom 

Na 

tivo 

ior 

cign 

born 

gro 

Na 

tl\e 

F or 
t-ign 
bom 

gro 

Mountain 

309 7u2 

73 535 

1 540 

11 987 

631 

848 1 

264 

775 

938 

298 

Citie; 100 000 and 




1 







over 

23 000 

6 399 

344 

113 f 

356 

574 

195 

4S6 

683 

227 

25 000 to 100 000 

11 494 

4,165 

273 

109 ’ 

390 

648 

270 

518 

740 

308 

10 000 to 25 000 

17 146 

4 uSS 

161 

t50 1 

423 

646 

252 

560 

765 

294 

2 500 to 10 000 

38 066 

9 492 

2u2 

208 I 

535 

764 

290 

674 

861 

318 

Kural 

219 446 

48 891 

510 

11 407 , 

775 

986 

329 

907 

1 053 

ZjS 

Pacific 

331 096 

116 776 

3 112 

22 495 I 

38S 

582 

271 

504 

err 

317 

Cities 100 000 and 










2j9 

over 

90 112 

41 898 

1 679 

5 937 

268 

449 

223 

367 

548 

25 000 to 100 000 

31 525 

11 659 

429 

1 760 

315 

534 

312 

430 

636 

376 

10 000 to 25 000 

19 103 

6 004 

209 

520 

365 

567 

363 

474 

660 

436 

2 oOO to 10 000 

37 710 

11 294 

310 

1 284 

407 

666 

332 

520 

753 

398 

Utiral 

152, 646 

45 921 

485 

12,994 

563 

792 

457 

677 

8o8 

524 

NEW ENGLAND 











Maine 

56 057 

IS 860 

113 

110 

515 

732 

440 

695 

896 

642 

Bangor - - 

1 404 

531 

28 



557 


SOI 

731 






Lewiston. 

1 376 

1 618 

6 


357 

592 



601 

870 

..... 

Portland. 

3 705 

2,396 

23 

2 

337 

664 

. 

526 

$42 

. 

25 000 to 100 000 

6 485 

4 545 

55 

3 

335 

623 

387 

634 

837 

585 

10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 

Bisral 

4 421 

6 212 
38 939 

2,726 

2 968 

8 622 

5 


399 

453 

603 

f^9 


586 

897 


4 

46’ 

61 

763 

811 


630 

915 


49 

— 

762 

924 


New Hampshire 

26 010 

16 306 

72 

3 

435 

713 

679 

634 

889 

— 

Manchester 

Nashua 

3 002 

1 179 

5 094 

1 663 

10 

2 


347 

357 

658 

705 


627 

885 



— - 

583 

902 



25 000 to 100 000 

4 271 

6 757 i 

12 


360 

669 


614 

889 

.... . 

10 000 to 25 000 

2,500 to 10 000 

Kural 

Vermont _ . 

4 487 

3 328 

20 

3 

374 

434 

617 

735 


572 

895 


6 084 
11 168 

2 986 

3 235 

19 


711 


625 

876 


21 


798 


677 

894 


26 582 

7 905 

52 

5 

625 

829 

520 

707 

961 




10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 

Rural 

3 158 

3 979 

1 370 

1 829 

8 

8 


417 

401 

735 


643 

868 



738 


593 

909 


19 445 

4 706 

36 

'5 

687 

906 

.. 

749 

1 014 

- - 

Massachusetts _ 

172 007 

209 277 

4 306 

169 

359 

700 

399 

621 

886 

536 

Boston. . 

27 261 

42 312 

1 212 

61 

304 

631 

276 

585 

835 

365 

Brockton 

3 056 

3 000 

46 


333 

626 

374 

635 

752 

600 

Brookline 

1 596 

898 

6 

’4 

257 

218 

31 

500 

634 

92 

Cambridge . 

4 248 

5 884 

535 

6 

318 

644 

402 

627 

853 

546 

Chelsea 

1 177 

3 868 

40 

3 

356 

791 

519 

672 

927 

656 

Chicopee 

1 578 

3,625 



485 

991 


765 

1 148 

682 

Everett 

2 074 

2 213 

110 


427 

750 

462 

681 

864 

Fall River 

4 832 

8 767 

40 

1 

379 

784 

663 

723 

989 

690 

Fitchburg 

HaverhilL 

1 819 

2 680 

1 


390 

724 

250 

691 

884 

500 

2 493 

2 523 

23 


330 

686 

288 

510 

$36 

411 

Holyoke _ 

2 412 

3 787 

14 

2 

324 

650 

359 

665 

875 

438 

Lawrence 

2 584 

7 930 

12 


301 

716 

286 

589 

$66 

375 

LowelL. . 

4 866 

6 897 

12 

2 

364 

650 

354 

691 

861 

480 

Lynn 

4 207 

4 779 

96 

3 

326 

610 

604 

521 

763 

711 

Malden 

2 062 

2 675 

65 


341 

646 

500 

626 

811 

714 

Medford 

2 582 

1 456 

60 


419 

606 

652 

651 

727 

1 017 

New Bedford 

3 683 

8 547 

747 

_ 

342 

601 

809 

571 

773 

940 

Newton 

2 213 

1 665 

47 


I 323 

489 

253 

594 

873 

522 

Pittsfield. 

2 517 

1 799 

29 


< 381 

848 

305 

617 

995 

377 

Quincy 

Revere - - - - 

2 530 
1, 311 

2 821 
2 037 

2 

7 

5 

1 415 

1 414 

752 

774 

286 

778 

634 

630 

871 

872 

600 

875 




204 RATIO or CHILDREN* TO WOMEN 


T*abls I — Children Under 5, Women 20 to 44 Years oe Age, and Children 

Communities op I>ipperent Sizes, by 



WOMEN 20 TO 44 TEARS OF AGE 



All women 


Married widowed or divorced women 

DIVISION AND COM 









MUNITY GBOUP 


1 



Wh 

ite 



White 1 

Colored 

Colored 


Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

colored 

Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

NEW ENGLAND — COH 









Massachdsetts—Coii 



28 



2,478 

26 


Salem - 

5 344 

3 083 

7 

2 

Somerville 

12,365 

6,583 


_ 

7 861 

5 480 

58 

— . _ 

SpringfielcJ 

Taunton 

10 422 
4,452 

0 061 
2,698 


5 

12 381 
2,446 

7 270 
2,197 

545 

35 

5 

Waltham 

4,532 

2,362 


9 

2 171 

1 726 

4 



Worcester 

22 058 

14 420 


12 948 

11 866 

212 

7 

100 000 and over . 

182,340 

135 691 

7 715 

103 

98 862 

104, 610 

5 936 

86 

25 000 to 100 OOO 

130 600 

85 624 

1 630 

25 

75 840 

67 462 

1 102 

13 

10 000 to 25 000 

77 683 

39 314 

546 

13 

46 646 

32, 398 

357 

10 

2 500 to 10 000 

63 269 

30 679 

694 

27 

38 991 

24 051 

407 

19 

Bural _ _ 

24 947 

7 851 

304 

54 

16 838 

6,730 

238 

88 

RHODE Island 

73 247 

46,000 

2,079 

29 

43 275 

36 972 

1,582 

20 

Cranston. _ 

3 832 

1 929 

26 

1 

2,571 

1 646 

13 


Newport 

3 827 

1 647 

350 

2 

2 478 

1 203 

255 

1 

Pawtucket 

8,069 

6 475 

65 

1 

4,555 

4, 294 

44 

1 

Providence - 

30 035 

18 801 

1 233 

10 

16 763 

15 004 

953 

9 

Woonsocket 

4,760 

4,165 

11 

_ . 

2 486 

3 161 

10 

_ 

100 000 and over 

30 035 

18 801 

1 233 

10 

16 763 

15 004 

953 

9 

25 000 to 100 000 - 

20 488 

13 116 

452 

4 

12,090 

10 294 

322 

2 

10 000 to 26 000_ - 

10 702 

7 850 

180 

2 

6 436 

6 472 

144 

2 

2.500 to 10 000 _ - 

10 026 

6 769 

159 

12 

6 567 


125 

6 

Rural . .... 

1 996 

464 

56 

1 

1 419 

412 

38 

1 

Connecticut 

164, 303 

102, 772 

4,783 

48 

102 689 

89 748 

3 823 

39 

Bridgeport - 

Hartford 

Meriden 

New Britain »_ 

New B[aven .. 

New Irondon 
Norwalk 

Stamford 

Waterbury 

100 000 and over 

25 000 to 100 000 > 

10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 

Rural - 

16 325 

17 739 

3 976 

5 423 

19 635 

3 528 
3,672 
3,749 
10 839 
53 699 
31 186 
17 674 

8 597 
63,147 

13 283 
11 680 

1 925 

6 203 
12,607 

1 602 

1 691 

3 162 

8 017 
37 470 
22 500 
11 516 
4,791 
26 495 

643 

1 016 
23 
55 

1 088 
126 
162 
250 
226 
2,647 
841 
313 
124 
858 

2 

. 6 

’8 

1 

' ” 4 
15 

5 

7 

1 1 
20 I 

10 650 

10 466 
2,313 

3 140 

11 726 
2,360 

2 428 
2,400 

6 247 

32 842 
18 888 
10 286 

5 216 
35 407 

11 852 

9 583 

1 686 

6 614 
10 738 

1 889 

1 418 
2,816 

6 996 
32 173 
19 919 
10 277 

4 110 
23 269 

469 

826 

18 

60 

868 

95 

137 

208 

173 

2 163 
676 
257 
93 
634 

2 

3 

7 

~ “ 1 

4 
12 

5 
5 
1 

16 

middle ATLANTIC 

New Yoek 

1 346 977 

764 897 

69 827 

1 459 

872,180 

619 254 

43 807 

1 135 

Albany 

21 380 

4,068 

301 

2 

12,481 

3 285 

227 

2 

Amsterdam. ... 

4,096 

2,976 

33 

1 

2,530 

2,633 

26 

1 

Auburn 

5 182 

1 869 

78 


3 355 

1 676 

64 


Binghamton . 
Bui&lo 

11 285 

2,854 

156 

3 

7 740 

2,498 

120 

'3 

77 534 

28,886 

1 210 

30 

50 538 

24,781 

1 020 

23 

Elmira 

8 486 

922 

100 


5,789 

3 648 

781 

83 


Jamestown. _ 

6 490 

2,490 

45 

2 

2 121 

34 

" "l 

Kingston _ 

4,873 

540 

106 


2,840 

473 

70 


Mount Vernon. 

6,169 

2,725 

448 

— 

3 774 

2 197 

326 


New Rochelle 

4,695 

2,440 

846 

4 

2,980 

1 861 

578 

2 

New York 

627 381 

575 449 

48,845 

533 

376 024 

456 483 

35 582 

417 

Manhattan Boro 

225 748 

276 116 

36 487 

446 

123 855 

203 660 

26 637 

350 

Bronx Boro 

84,127 

80 049 

1 215 

12 

61 143 

66 467 

834 

11 

Brooklyn Boro 

232,327 

183 514 

9 358 

54 

142 470 

155 066 

6 813 

41 

Queens Boro 

71 307 

28 330 

1 402 

21 

49 672 

24 922 

1 035 

14 

Richmond Boro _ 

13 8"2 

7 440 

383 

1 

8,984 

6 378 

263 

1 

Newbur^ 

Niagara Falls. 

5,104 
5 345 

1 081 
4 655 

147 

123 

1 

3 

3 258 

3 776 

975 

4 058 

111 

108 

1 

2 

Poughfceepsie. 

5 688 

1 413 

203 

1 

3 714 

1 238 

168 

1 

Rochester 

46,360 

17 703 

469 

12 

29,585 

14,958 

351 

4 





BETAILEB TABLES 205 


PER 1,000 WoMBV, BT Color Nativitt, avd Marital Covdition, for 
Divisions and States 1920 — Continued 


PIVISION AND COM 
MDNITr GROUP 

CHILDREN 

UNDER 6 

YEARS OF AGE 

CHILDREN UNDER 6 PER 1 000 WOMEN 
aO TO 44 TEARS OF ACE 

White mothers 

Colored mothers 

\11 women 

f Married widowed, 
j or di\ arced women 

Native 

Foreign 

bfflm 

jNegro 

Other 

col 

ored 

1 hite 

Ne 

gro 

1 

^\hito 

Ne- 

gro 

i 

Na 

tive 

For 

eign 

bom 

i !Na 
j tive 

For 

eign 

born 

NEW ENGLAND— con 





! 

;i 






M A SS ACH USETT&— Con 





( 






Salem 

1 852 

2,402 

16 

8 

365 

779 1 

571 

684 1 

969 

640 

Somerville 

4 637 : 

4 415 

32 


, 347 

671 

410 

690 1 

806 

o52 

Springfield- - _ 

6 426 I 

6 270 

177 

7 

331 

692 

251 

519 

862 

325 

Taunton 

1 6'"4 

2 190 

41 


‘ 376 

812 

804 

684 

997 

1 171 

■Walttiam. 

1 303 

1 437 

1 


288 

608 

67 

600 

833 

250 

"W oroester 

8 010 i 

11 016 

109 

4 

349 

764 

407 

619 

928 j 

614 

100 000 and over 

59 315 

89 693 

2 8^ 

81 

325 

661 

387 

509 

857 

477 

25 000 to 100 000 

45 777 : 

58 100 

638 

26 

351 

679 

391 

604 

861 i 

579 

10 000 to 25 000 

29 806 

30 607 

214 

9 

384 

779 

392 

639 

945 ! 

699 

2,500 to 10,000 . 

25 601 

24 383 

402 

14 

405 

795 

677 

657 

977 

988 

Bural - _ _ 

11 508 

6 494 

222 

40 

i 461 

827 

730 

683 

965 

933 

Rhode Island 

28 613 

34 725 

997 

21 

363 

755 

480 

615 

939 

630 

Cranston 

1 433 

1 469 

3 


374 

762 


557 

892 


Newport 

1 491 

919 

129 

2 

390 

594 

369 

602 

764 

506 

Pawtucket . . 

3 017 

3 427 

35 

1 

374 

626 



662 

798 


Providence 

9 050 

13 859 

532 

8 

301 

737 

431 

540 

924 

658 

Woonsocket 

1 838 

2,906 

16 


386 

698 

_ _i 

739 

922 


100 000 and over _ 

9 050 

13 859 

532 

8 

301 

737 

431 

540 

924 

558 

25 000 to 100 000 

7 779 

8 721 

183 

3 

380 

665 

404 

643 

847 

568 

10 000 to 25 000 

4 520 

6 569 

133 

3 

422 

837 

739 

702 

I 015 

924 

2 500 to 10 000 

4 394 

5,179 

116 

5 

438 

898 

730 

669 

1 081 

928 

RuraL - 

870 

397 

33 


436 

856 


613 

964 

— 

CONNECnCUT - _ 

60 900 

91 031 

1 873 

34 

371 

886 

392 

593 

1 014 

490 

Bridgeport 

5 717 

11 117 

175 

1 

350 

837 

322 

537 

938 

373 

Hartford - 

5 186 

8 687 

378 

2 

292 

750 

372 

496 

907 

458 

Meriden 

1 416 

1 742 

14 


356 

905 



612 

1 033 


New Bntam — 

1 936 

6 180 

26 


357 

996 


617 

1 101 


New Haven 

6 406 

11 095 

430 

9 

326 

880 

395 

546 

1 033 

495 

New London - 

1 303 

1 227 

41 


369 

766 

325 

552 

883 


Norwalk _ — _ 

1 305 

1 243 

45 

3 

355 

781 

278 

637 

877 

328 

Stamford 

1 211 

2 903 

82 


323 

91$ 

328 

606 

1 031 

404 

Waterbury 

3 441 

6 918 

67 

4 

317 

863 

298 

551 

989 

387 

100 000 and over _ 

17 309 

30 899 

983 

12 

322 

825 

371 

527 

900 

454 

25 000 to 100 000 - 

10 612 

20 213 

275 

7 

340 

898 

327 

662 

1 015 

407 

10000 to 25 000 

6,367 

11 416 

I6S 

3 

360 

991 

537 

619 

1 111 

654 

2 500 to 10 000 

3 146 

4 404 

55 

1 

366 

919 

444 

603 

1 072 


Bural . - 

23 466 

24 099 

392 

11 

442 

910 

457 

663 

1 036 

CIS 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 











New York 

487 023 

507 561 

14 726 

980 

362 

664 

246 

558 

820 

336 

Albany 

5 719 

2 931 

81 

3 

267 

722 

269 

458 

892 

1 357 

Amsterdam 

1 173 

2 360 

16 

2 

286 

793 

- - 

464 

932 


Auburn 

1 5C8 

1 756 

46 

_ 

291 

940 


449 

1 048 


Binghamton 

3 781 

2,572 

1 4S 

2 

335 

901 

308 

489 

1 030 

400 

Buffalo 

28 187 

23 615 

277 

i 

364 

818 

229 

558 

953 

272 

Elmua 

3 121 

676 

41 


368 

733 

410 

539 

866 



Jamestown 

1 798 

1 564 

1" 


328 

628 


493 

737 

_ 

Kmgston 

1 506 

411 

39 


309 

761 

368 

630 

869 


Mount Vernon 

2 008 

2 006 

100 


325 

736 

223 

632 

913 

307 

New Rochelle 

1 636 

1 558 

176 

1 

348 

639 

208 

549 

837 

304 

New York 

198 49S 

350 904 

11 147 

320 

316 

610 

228 

528 

769 

313 

Manhattan Boro 

55 156 

147 126 

7 548 

259 

244 

533 

1 207 

445 

722 

283 

Bronx Boro 

28 248 

48 189 

408 

H 

336 

602 

336 

552 

725 

489 

Brooklyn Boro 

80 568 

130 455 

2,595 

33 

347 

711 

277 

666 

841 

381 

Queens Boro 

28 783 

19 049 

430 

17 

404 

672 

307 

581 

764 

415 

Richmond Boro 

6 743 

6 085 

166 


414 

818 

433 

639 

954 

631 

Newburgh 

1 629 

829 

44 

1 

319 

767 

299 

500 

850 

396 

Niagara Falls 

2 080 

4 087 

39 


389 

878 

317 

551 

1 007 

361 

Poughkeepsie 

1 966 

1 250 

67 


344 

885 

330 

627 

I 010 

399 

Rochester - - 

15, 458 

13 728 

113 

1 

333 

775 

241 

522 

918 

322 




206 RATIO OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN 


Table I — Children Under 5, Women 20 to 44 Years op Age, and Children 

Communities op Different Sizes, by 



WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 



All women 


Married widowed or divorced women 

division and com- 
munity GEOX7P 

















White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 


Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

colored 

Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

MrDDLB! ATLANTIC — COn 




■1 





New York— C ontinued 





2 195 

1 121 



Rome 

3 450 

1 204 

27 

lOTISI 

20 

_ _ 

Schenectady 

13 371 

5 402 

106 

1 

9 621 

4 867 

92 

1 

Syracuse - 

28 577 

7 726 

297 

16 

19 380 

6 721 

239 

13 

Troy 

Utica - - 

13 837 

2 497 

155 


7 252 

1 982 

110 


13 587 

6 242 

88 

1 

8 486 


72 

1 

Watertown- 

5 OSS 

1 420 

22 

2 

3 697 

1 189 

17 

2 

Yonkers 

13 473 

7 393 

521 

3 

8 209 

6 296 

396 

2 

100 000 and over 

814 705 

641 214 

61 643 

595 

496 212 

512 524 

37 815 

461 

25 000 to 100 000 

115 762 

40 736 

2,683 

19 

74 455 

34 989 

1 999 

15 

10 000 to 25 000 

84 833 

21 169 

1 298 

18 

56 491 

18 438 


13 

2 500 to 10 000 

75 801 

18 434 

1 587 

44 

52 426 

15 658 

1 104 

33 

Rural 

255 885 

43 344 

2,616 

783 

192 596 

37 645 

1 880 

613 

New Jersey 

404 931 

198 708 


91 

276 261 

175 224 

22 689 

72 

Atlantic City _ 

6 925 

1 920 

3 348 

9 

4,839 

1 567 

2 544 

9 

Bayonne 

7 065 

7 326 

152 

2 

4 601 

6 783 

131 

2 

Camden 

15 880 

5 401 

1 976 

2 

12,112 

4 965 

1 647 

1 

Clifton 

2 495 

2 895 

12 

1 

1 775 

2 685 

6 

1 

Bast Orange.. 

9 875 

1 933 

723 

^ _ 

6 692 

1 357 

484 


Blizabethi ... 

10 854 

7 744 

466 

3 

7 194 

7 059 

381 

3 

Hoboken 

7 773 

5 541 

49 

_ 

4 748 

4 934 

44 



Irvington - 

4 161 

1 375 

26 

__ _ 

3 084 

1 276 

19 


Jersey City 

39 792 

19 771 

1 940 

2 

25 138 

17 755 

1 627 

2 

Kearny 

Montclair . - . . 

3 459 

2 046 

24 

2 

2 238 

1 705 

17 

2 

4 072 

1 639 

1 174 

2 

2 584 

1 092 

767 

1 

New Brunswick- 

3 849 

2,841 

245 

_ _ 

2 458 

2,479 




Newark - - 

50 314 

31 852 

4 545 

13 

32 126 

28 083 



Orange - - . 

Fassmc 

4 113 

1 869 

978 



2 405 

1 528 

727 


4 554 

8 977 

152 

_ 

2 630 

7 616 

122 



Paterson 

16 639 

11 622 

424 

4 

9 967 

9 867 

317 

2 

Perth Amboy 

3 319 

4 361 

118 

2 

2,238 


108 

2 

Plainfield - 

3 835 

1 633 

670 

2 

2 667 

1 342 

507 

1 

Trenton 

14 831 

8 031 

987 

2 

9 966 

7 271 

787 

1 

West Hoboken 

4 830 

3 643 

4 

1 

3 056 

3 186 

4 

1 

West New York 

4 147 

2 516 

25 


3 117 

2 240 

20 


100 000 and over 

137 458 

76 677 

9 872 

23 

89 299 

67 941 

8 178 

16 

26 OGO to 100 000 

85 327 

58 249 

8 165 

24 

66 126 

50 808 


22 

10 000 to 25 000 

35 256 

15 789 

2 699 

11 

23 808 

13 743 

2 072 

8 

2 500 to 10 000- 

67 251 

20 266 

3 274 

18 

40 541 

17 726 

2 464 

15 

Rural 

89 641 

27 727 

4 873 

16 

66 487 


3 906 

11 

Pennsylvania- - i 

1 215 269 

345 628 

70 353 

128 

861 216 

311 236 

67 059 

107 

Allentown — 

12, 569 

2,813 

41 

1 

9 239 

2 519 

35 

1 

Altoona 

11 125 

1 169 

190 


7 929 

1 085 

169 


Bethlehem- - 

6 745 

3 184 

78 

2 

6 022 

2 916 

62 

2 

Chester 

7 149 

2 644 

1 616 

5 

6 371 

2 474 

1 310 

5 

Easton 

5 963 

1 032 

64 


4,255 

914 

50 


Erie 

14,579 

4 030 

169 

2 

10 238 

3 729 

142 

1 

Harrisburg - 

14 750 

967 

1 261 


10 846 

838 

1 032 


Hazleton 

4 615 

1 359 

1 


2 844 

1 284 


Johnstown _ 

9 277 

3 022 

221 


6 458 

2 878 

197 


Lancaster 

10 481 

503 

190 

2 

7 026 

423 

148 

1 

McKeesport _ - _ 

6 718 

2 860 

212 

- 

3 969 

2 682 

185 


New Castle 

6 201 

2 261 

208 


4,708 

2 094 

191 


Norristown 

5 182 

986 

341 


3 400 

813 

244 


Philadelphia- 

246,975 

105 027 

37 770 

62 

161 630 

88 446 

30 091 

55 

Pittsburgh 

84 518 

30 088 

9 552 

19 

54,850 

26 782 

8 136 

16 

Reading. _ - 

19 629 

2 318 

211 


14 138 

2, 074 

169 


Scranton 

20 815 

6 889 

131 


12 640 

6' 181 

106 


Wllkes-Barre- 

11 198 

3 449 

101 


6 816 

3 106 

78 


WHlianisp<«rt_ 

7 014 

383 

193 


4,784 

282 

138 


York 

9 254 

229 

328 


6 770 

193 

249 


100 000 and over 

371 837 

144,322 

47 664 i 

81 

243 158 

122 483 

38 502 

71 

26 000 to 100 000 

142, 021 

30 870 

5 214 

12 

99 676 

28 230 

4 230 

10 

10 000 to 25 000 

120,953 

40 842 

6 079 j 

9 

84 559 

38 631 

4 294 

8 

2 500 to 10 000 

172 637 

42 849 

3 682 

8 

123 734 

40 412 

3 007 

4 

Rural — - - 

407 921 

86 746 

8 714 1 

IS 

310 089 

,81 480 

7 026 

14 
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fijB 1,000 Women, bt Color, Nativity, 
Divisions and States 1920 — Continued 


AND Marital Condition, 


FOR 


DIVISION AND COM 
MUNITY GROUP 

CHILDREN 

UNDER 5 

YEARS OP ACL 


White mothers 

Colored mothers 


Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

B 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC — COH 






New York — C ontinued 






Kornd 

1 307 

1 483 

10 



Scbenectady 

4 20u 

4 4o0 

3" 

1 


Syracuse 

9 689 

6 501 

^"4 

11 


Troy _ 

3 759 

1 552 

37 



Utica _ _ 

4 0"0 

5 436 

22 

1 


"W atertowu _ 

1 840 

872 

4 



Yonkers 

4 7u5 

6,621 

145 

3 


100 000 and o\ er 

262 306 

403 300 

11 837 

3ul 


25 000 to 100 000 

37 376 

32,862 

743 

8 


10,000 to 25 000 _ 

31 275 

19 8&J 

429 

14 


2 ^ to 10 000 

29 608 

lu 750 

503 

31 


Kural _ _ 

126 368 

36 204 

1 214 

676 


New Jersey 

162 963 

165 518 

10 171 

« 


Atlantic City .. 

2,143 

1 010 

691 

7 


Bayonne 

3 186 

7 947 

59 

1 


Camden 

7 192 

5 016 

750 

1 


Clifton 

1 123 

9 17 Q 

7 



Bast OranKC 

2,943 

883 

180 



Elizabeth « . 

4,361 

7 13*" 

185 

1 


Hoboken 

2,891 

3 990 

16 



Irvington _ 

1 690 

857 

6 



Jersey City _ 

15 150 

17 547 

677 

1 


Keamv 

1 388 

1 458 

5 

2 


Montclair 

1 375 

937 

267 



New Brunswick 

1 518 

2 304 

96 

1 


Newark _ 

16 709 

20 377 

1 467 

6 


Orange 

1 662 

1 627 

334 



Passaic 

1 469 

7 133 

4u 



Paterson 

5,393 

7 335 

127 



Perth Amboy _ 

1 589 

4 606 

67 

2 


Plainfield 

1 418 

1 209 

206 



Trenton 

6 393 

7 249 

385 



West Hoboken 

1 744 

1 966 




West New York 

1 863 

1 602 

3 



100 000 and over 

49 837 

63 624 

3 406 

8 


25 000 to 100 000 

32 263 

46 845 

2,067 

14 


10 000 to 25 000 

14 120 

13 690 

931 

6 


2,500 to 10 000_ 

23 737 

16 704 

1 138 

10 


Hural _ . 

43 006 

24,855 

2,629 

6 


Pennsylvania 

622 564 

360 369 

22,409 

123 


Allentown 

5 038 

2,774 

14 



Altoona _ 

4 979 

1 293 

96 



Bethlehem. _ _ 

3 373 

3 209 

26 



Chester 

3 406 

2,825 

533 

3 


Easton 

2,248 

936 

20 



Erie 

6 145 

4 407 

62 

1 


Haixisburg 

5 155 

689 

388 



Hazleton 

2,325 

1 625 


1 


Johnstown 

4 943 

3 692 

107 



Lancaster _ 

4 365 

399 

99 



McKeesport 

2 632 

3 061 

70 



New Castle 

2 853 

2,517 

67 



Norris town— 

1 919 

939 

133 



Philadelphia _ 

91 423 

77 405 

9 769 

72 


Pittsburgh. _ 

33 114 

26 148 

2,732 

12 


Reading 

7 612 

2 429 

82 



Scranton 

8 434 

6 819 

36 



Wilkes Barre 

4 841 

3 533 

28 



Williamsport 

2,728 

310 

65 



York 

4 019 

148 

1 127 

“ 1 


100 000 and over 

140 683 

112,801 

! 12 619 

84 


2 o 000 to 100 000 

60 969 

32 367 

1 1 835 

6 


10 000 to 25 000 

68 612 

47 389 

! 2,186 

9 


2,600 to 10 000 

88,931 

61 910 

i 1 494 

9 


Rural 

273 669 

116 912 

1 4 276 

15 



CHILDREN LND£R 6 PER 1 OOO WOMEN 
20 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 


All women 

1 Married widowed 
[ or divorced women 

TV hite 


V, bite 




Ne* 



Ne- 

Na 

For 

gro 

Na 

tor 

gro 

tl\6 

eign 

born 


tive 

eign 

bora 


3"8 

1 232 


59j 

1 323 


314 

824 

349 

442 

914 


339 

842 

249 


067 

310 

2"2 

622 

239 


783 

336 


871 





362 

612 


/12 

733 


353 

760 

2^8 

579 

893 

366 

322 

629 

229 

o29 

787 

313 

323 

807 

2-7 

502 


3-2 

369 

916 

331 

554 

1 051 

425 

392 

854 

317 

566 

1 006 

456 

494 

837 

4G4 

656 


646 

402 

833 

352 

590 

945 

448 

309 

526 

177 

443 

645 

232 

451 

1 OS') 

388 

692 

1 172 

450 

453 

929 

380 

594 

1 010 

455 

450 

753 

. - 


843 


298 


249 

446 

6^1 

372 

402 


398 

606 

1 on 

486 

372 







382 



516 

672 




349 


088 

416 



_ 

620 

855 




227 

532 

858 

353 



392 

618 

029 

482 



323 

<.20 

039 

386 



342 

691 

■■iMW 

459 

m 

795 

296 

5*,9 

937 

369 

324 



542 

743 

401 

479 

1 0,9 

568 

710 

1 134 

620 

370 


mom 

552 

901 

406 

mzM 


390 

541 

997 

489 

361 

640 

_ 

571 

617 


440 

637 

_ 

598 

71„ 



829 

345 

558 

035 

416 


804 

253 

575 

022 

341 


861 

345 



449 


824 

348 

586 

942 

462 


896 

540 

647 

004 

673 

512 

1 043 

319 

723 

1 158 


398 

986 


545 

1 101 


448 

1 106 

505 

628 

1 192 

568 

500 

1 008 

_ 

672 



476 

1 068 

330 

634 

1 142 

407 

377 

907 

« 

528 

1 024 


419 




1 182 

437 

349 

720 

308 

475 

822 

376 

504 

1 196 



818 

1 266 


533 


484 

765 

1 283 

543 

416 

793 

521 

621 

043 

669 

460 

1 074 

330 

663 

1 141 

378 

400 

1 113 

322 


1 202 

351 

370 

953 

390 


1 155 

545 

370 

737 

259 


876 

325 

392 

869 

286 

604 

1 014 

336 

390 

1 048 

389 

538 

1 171 

48o 

405 

990 

275 

667 

wwrm 

340 

432 

1 024 

277 

710 

1 137 


369 

809 

337 

570 

1 099 

4'’! 

434 

646 

387 

594 

767 

510 

378 

782 


578 

021 

328 

429 

1 048 

UiWM 

612 

1 146 

434 

484 

1 160 

KMtl 

692 

1 227 

509 

515 

1 211 


719 

1 285 

497 

671 

1,336 

401 

882 

1 423 

600 




















208 RATIO OF CHXLDREN TO WOMEN 

Table I — Children Under 5, Women 20 to 44 Years op Age, and Children 

Communities of Different Sizes, by 


DIVISION AND COM 
MtJNITY GBOUP 


AH women Married widowed or divorced women 

White Colored White Colored 

Native ^®8ro Native Negro 

ored 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland _ 

Columbus 

Dayton 

East Cleveland _ 

Hamilton 

Lakewood. 

Lima 
X/orain 
Mansfield 
Marion . 

Newark 
Portsmouth 
Springfield 
Steubenville . 
Toledo - 
Warren 
Youngstown 
Zanesville 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 . . 

Rural 


Anderson 
East Chicago . 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Gary 

Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Kokomo . 
Muncie 
Richmond 
South Bend. 
Terre Haute . 
100 000 and over. 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2.500 to 10 000 . 
Rural 


4 560 
1 847 
12 050 
12 289 
4,423 
4,017 
45, 537 
4 750 

6 669 
3 707 

7 922 
9 610 

45,537 
70 844 
41 062 
43 920 
189 551 


Aurora 
Bloomington 
Chicago . 
Cicero 
DanvUle 
Decatur 
East St Louis 
Elgin 

Evanston . 
Johet 

Moline 

Oak Park 
Peoria 
Qmncy 
Rock Island 
Rockford 
Springfield 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 



DETAILED TABLES 209 

PBK 1,000 WOMEN^, BY CoLiOR NaTIVITY, AND M ABIT AD CONDITION, FOR 

DIVISIO^s AND States 1920 — Continued 


CHILDREN L NDER 5 YEARS OF AOK 


CHILDREN UNDER S PER 1 000 WOMEN 
20 TO 44 YEARS OT AOE 


Dl\IbION AND COM 
MtTNITY GKOLP 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

East Cleveland 

Hamilton 

IJakewood 

Lima 

Iroram 

Mansfield 

Marion _ 

Newark 
Portsmouth 
Springfield _ 
Steubenville 
Toledo _ 

Warren 

Youngstown 

Zanes\ file 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 « 

2 500 to 10 000 
Bural . 

Indiana 

Anderson 
East Chicago 
Evansville 
Port Wayne 
Gary 

Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Kokomo 
Muncie _ 
Bicbmond 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 OOO 
2,600 to 10 000 
Hural . 

Illinois. _ 

Aurora 
BloonunETton 
Chicago 
Cicero 
Danville 
Decatur 
East St Louis 
Elgin _ 

Evanston 
Joliet _ 

Moline 
Oak Park 
Peoria 
Quincy 
Bock Island 
Rockford 
Springfield 
lOO 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 600 to 10 000 
Rural 


White mothers jcolored mothers 


Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

440 223 

131 638 

14 227 

48 

13 499 

7 0'’3 

306 

1 

6 343 

2,4*’8 

83 


25 039 

3 697 

1 995 

5 

34 958 

51 092 

2^3’'! 

12 

15 684 

2 087 

I 638 

6 

11 236 

2,084 

704 


2 022 

347 

1 


3 231 

352 

88 

1 

2, 777 

1 467 

7 


3 726 

310 

106 

2 

1 759 

2,980 

4o 


1 868 

611 

19 


2,679 

103 

14 


1 961 

234 

45 


3 349 

63 

80 


4,640 

273 

563 


1 758 

1 494 

84 

1 

15 770 

6 620 

346 

3 

1 983 

989 

49 


7 511 

8 519 

443 

4 

2,365 

208 

158 


123 697 

81 172 

7 803 

31 

40 461 

11 909 

1 342 

4 

35 972 

9 957 

1 001 


41 453 

6 858 

1 211 

5 

198,740 

21 742 

2,870 

8 

257 565 

25 682 

5 922 

26 

2 459 

151 

81 


1 122 

4,343 

120 


6 615 

142 

375 

4 

6 948 

659 

113 


2 633 

4 281 

378 

3 

2 374 

2 032 

5 

3 

21 058 

1 965 

^480 

1 

2,850 

151 

79 

_ 

2,940 

73 

162 

_ 

1 902 

148 

104 

- - 

4 727 

2 922 

104 

_ 

4 827 

395 

246 ] 

1 

21 058 

1 965 

^480 

1 

39 397 

15, 297 

1 767 

11 

24 612 

3 736 

524 

6 

26 830 

906 

389 


145 668 

3 778 

762 

8 

434,899 

207 717 

12 333 

124 

2,308 

1 066 

46 


1 ^ 

266 

54 

1 

119 445 

146 498 

6 404 

108 

2 270 

3 348 



2 643 

148 

206 

2 

3 417 

312 

98 

_ 

4,555 

1 366 

669 

1 

1 386 

339 

10 

— 

2,266 

939 

196 

1 

2,037 

1 818 

42 

1 

1 861 

676 

17 


2,766 

483 

6 


4 834 

718 

114 


2,482 

69 

66 


2,328 

522 

64 


3 264 

2,u65 

47 


3 856 

873 

196 


119 445 

146, 498 

6,404 

108 

44 207 

15 508 

1 831 

6 

27 913 

9 037 

L 197 

6 

44,099 

13 647 

1 075 

4 

199 235 

23 027 

1 826 





















210 RATIO OF CHILDREN TO "WOMEN 

Table I — Childben Under 5, Women 20 to 44 Years of Aqb, and Children 

Communities op Dipfebent Sizes, by 






WOMEN 

20 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 



PIVLSION AND COM 

All women 

Mamed widowed or divorced women 



White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 



Native 

Foreign 

born 

Negro 

Other 

colored 

Native 


Negro 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 
continued 







■ 

■ 

Michigan 


512,002 

152 824 

14 757 

879 

395 084 

137 290 



Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Hamtramck 

Highland Pork 

JacKson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Muskegon 

Pontiac 

Port Huron 
Saginaw 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

- 

7 151 
7 529 
132, 181 
14,824 
22,581 

1 335 

7 274 

8 526 
8 448 

10 603 
5 995 
5 672 
3 562 
10 341 
154 762 
91 260 
20 563 
52,863 
188 564 

714 
1 369 
70 882 
3 060 

5 957 

6 912 
3 042 

1 161 

1 513 

1 270 

1 097 

928 

1 206 
1,890 
76,839 
24 152 

7 011 
10 647 
34 175 

257 

25 

10 936 
371 
254 
497 
103 
163 
142 
145 

49 

137 

107 

64 

11 190 
^050 

268 

503 

746 

3 

3 

61 

7 
6 

‘ 6 
3 
2 

~6 

8 
67 
38 
22 
89 

663 

5 496 

6 372 
98 332 
12,005 
16 720 

1 137 
6 674 

6 760 
6,256 
8 619 
4 476 
4,525 
2,695 

7 562 
114 052 

70 577 
18, 620 
39 649 
15^186 

608 
1 166 
62, 281 
2,822 

5 170 

6 675 
2,681 

1 026 
1,314 

1 171 

968 

815 

1 038 

1 669 
67 451 
21 953 

6 221 

9 704 
31 961 

218 
22 
9 790 
343 
216 
462 
85 
137 
119 
128 
45 
117 
99 
55 

10 006 

1 830 
220 
441 
663 

1 

1 

48 

6 

4 

' " 5 
3 
2 

5 

8 

62 

30 

16 

68 

568 

Wisconsin 

- 

400 167 

74 239 

1 165 

1 854 

279 133 

66 965 

1 000 

1 147 

Green Bay 
Kenosha 

La Crosse 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Superior 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 
Rui^ 

- 

5 898 

4 819 

6 950 

7 995 
76,056 

5 746 
8.393 
4,342 

5 393 

76,055 
48,636 
34 749 
47 234 
193 593 

472 

^853 

524 

932 

22,232 

817 

3 222 

1 541 

2; 247 
22,232 
12, 608 
5,094 
6,143 
28,162 

4 

25 

10 

53 

687 

9 

76 

27" 

687 

204 

209 

39 

126 

19 

' 'l 
13 

5 

2 

" ‘ 12 
13 
39 
22 
23 
1,257 

3 944 
3,383 

3 676 
4,817 
49 328 

3 655 

5 694 
2,896 

3 667 
49 328 
31 732 
23 036 
31, 233 
143 804 

385 

2 621 
435 
778 
19 771 
699 
2,915 

1 427 

1 980 
19 771 
11 240 
4,503 

6 417 
26,034 

3 

18 

7 
47 

620 

8 
63 

19 

520 

165 

188 

26 

101 

14 

1 

9 

5 

2 

7 

9 

29 

18 

17 

1 074 

West north central 



1 






Minnesota 

- 

356 105 

81 884 

2,157 

1,326 

236 219 

70,949 

1 876 

1 158 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St Pauf^ 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 

10 000 to 25 OCO » 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

- 

14 188 
69 346 
41 875 
111 221 
14 188 
18,605 
33 686 
178,406 

6,568 
19 571 
10 051 
29 622 
6,568 
3,882 
8,620 
33, 192 

127 

1 070 
812 

1 882 
127 
26 
45 
77 

10 

26 

18 

44 

10 

5 

16 

1 251 

9 008 
43 356 
25 941 
69 297 

9 00$ 
11 259 
21 744 
124, 911 

5 427 
15 819 

8 277 
24 096 
5,427 

3 329 

7 721 
30 376 

119 

909 

727 

1 636 
119 
22 
37 
62 

7 

21 

14 

35 

7 

5 

11 

1,100 

Iowa. 

- 

408, 620 

32,589 

4 095 

106 

304,637 

28,762 

3,574 

90 

Cedar Rapids 
Council Bluffs 
Davenport.. 

Des Moines 
Dubuque 

Sioux City 
Waterloo . . 
100 000 and over 
25 OOO to 100 000 

10 000 to 25 000 
2,500 to 10 OOO 
Rural 

- 

8,824 
6,644 
10 961 
26 600 

7 694 

1 09G 
704 

1 167 

2 324 
518 

162 

133 

142 

1 369 
12 

3 

2 

2 

6 336 
4,878 

7 777 
18 288 

4 671 
8,961 

5 439 
18 288 
38 062 
25 268 
33 630 

189,389 

947 

619 

996 

1,909 

419 

1 929 
494 

1,909 

5 404 

2 359 

2 613 

16 677 

147 
122 
128 . 
1 172 

1 1 

1 

2 

1 


12 924 

7 204 
25 600 
54,261 

35 636 
48,391 
244 842 1 

2,276 

547 

2 324 
6,298 
2,766 
2^997 
18,204 

299 

202 

1 369 
950 
763 
389 
624 

12 

1 

2 

18 

9 

6 

72 

11 

267 

193 

1 172 
868 
661 
333 
540 

‘l2 

1 

1 

16 

8 

2 

63 
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1,000 Women, bt Color Nati-vity, and Marital Condition 
Divisions and States 1920 — Continued 


FOR 


DIVISION AND COM 
MUNITT GRODP 


EAST NOUTII CENTRAL— 

continued 

Michigan 

Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Detroit 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Hamtramck 

Highland Park 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Muskegon 

Pontiac 

Port Huron 

Saginaw 

100 000 and over 

25 000 to 100 000 

10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 

Rural 

Wisconsin 

Green Bay 

Kenosha 

La Crosse 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Superior 

100 000 and over 

25 000 to 100 000 

10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 

Rural 

WEST NOETH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St Paul 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

Iowa 

Cedar Rapids 
Council Bluffs 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
100 000 aud over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25,000 
2,600 to 10 000 
Rural 


CHILDREN UNDER S YEARS OT AGE 


I CHILDRFN UNDER 5 PFR I 000 WOMEN 
|{ aO TO 44 YEARS OP AGE 


White mothers 


Colored mothers All women 


Married widowed 
or divorced women 


Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

1 

White 

Ne- 

gro 

W bite 

Ne- 

gro 

Nr 

ti\e 

f Bor 

1 elgn 
born 

Na 

tive 

Bor 

elgn 

bom 

268,492 

131,208 

4 141 

745 

524 

850 

281 

680 

956 

315 

2,465 

371 

68 

1 2 

, 34u 

5‘>0 

, 2G5 

449 

610 

312 

4, 139 

956 

11 


' 0 

698 


7*0 

820 


63 919 

55 684 

2,482 

32 

! 408 

7H6 

227 

S48 

894 

254 

7 034 

2,423 

95 

6 

1 474 

792 

2o6 

^5 

850 

2r7 

9 011 

4 oS9 

95 

1 

, 399 

7"0 

3 4 

3 

ass 

440 

1 107 

8,826 

196 


i 829 

1 277 

394 

9*^4 

1 322 

424 

2 792 

1 923 

22 

6 

384 

632 

214 

492 

717 


3 485 

997 

oO 

1 

409 

866 

327 

516 

972 

365 

3, 281 

1 127 

87 

2 

388 

745 

613 

524 

858 

731 

4 704 

918 

70 


444 

723 

483 

j46 

/S4 

547 

2,944 

867 

7 

2 

, 491 

''00 


6i8 

896 


2, 564 

551 

45 


4a2 

594 

328 

xjO? 

676 

385 

1 822 

744 

43 


512 

817 

402 

676 

717 


4,666 

1 454 

29 

7 

t 451 

769 


617 

871 


62 930 

60 273 

Z577 

33 

1 407 

784 

230 

6o2 

894 

258 

40 993 

21 157 

723 

26 

' 449 

876 

352 

581 

964 

395 

12,728 

6 035 

109 

17 

4/9 

861 

407 

684 

9/0 

49u 

27 176 

8 896 

243 

63 

514 

836 

483 

685 

917 

551 

124,666 

34 847 

489 

606 

668 

1,020 

65u 

819 

1 090 

749 

219 361 

63 958 

368 

1 355 

548 

862 

816 

786 

955 

368 

2,832 

332 

2 

6 

480 

703 


718 

862 


2,217 

1^519 

1 


460 

883 


655 

961 


2, 399 

289 

5 


403 

5^2 


653 

664 


2,748 

632 

17 

6 

344 

678 


o 0 

812 


28,947 

16,789 

142 i 

11 

381 

755 

242 

587 

849 

273 

2, 261 

662 

6 

7 

392 

810 


616 

947 


3 631 

2; 570 

12 


421 

798 


620 

882 


1 868 

1 472 



430 

955 


645 

1 032 


2, 540 

1 693 

3 

11 

471 

753 


693 

855 


28,947 

16 789 

142 

11 

381 

755 

242 

i 587 

849 

2”3 

20,386 

10 169 

46 

29 

420 

807 

225 

642 

905 

278 

16,922 

3 868 

89 

12 

4j8 

‘ 759 

426 

691 

859 

4^3 

22,586 

4 922 

19 

12 

4/8 

801 


723 

909 


131 620 

28 210 

72 

1 291 

6*^ 

1 002 

571 

915 

1,084 

713 

101 458 

68 020 

522 

1,385 

538 

831 

242 

811 

959 

278 

5 886 

4,193 

32 

2 

415 

638 

252 

653 

773 

269 

23 227 

12, 125 

217 

16 

335 

620 

203 

536 

766 

239 

15 471 

A 289 

196 

11 

369 

626 

241 

596 

760 

2"0 

38,698 

18 414 

413 

27 

347 

622 

220 

558 

764 

2,^2 

5 SS6 

4,193 

32 

2 

' 415 

638 

252 

653 

773 

269 

8 169 

3 005 

4 

3 

439 

774 


726 

003 


16 181 

7 618 

30 

18 

480 

884 


744 

987 


122 624 

34,799 

43 

1,335 

687 

1,048 


981 

1 146 


*>22 988 

26,279 

1 550 

70 

546 

806 

379 

732 

914 

434 

3 206 

647 

57 


1 363 

590 

352 

506 

683 

388 


491 

35 

1 

! 432 

697 

263 

589 

793 

287 

3 873 

549 

59 


; 353 

475 

415 

498 

551 

461 

9 264 

1 434 

472 


362 

617 

345 

507 

751 

403 

3 278 

327 

8 


426 

631 


702 

780 


6,000 

1 682 

75 

12 

387 

739 

251 

558 

872 

281 

2^946 

376 

84 


409 

6S7 

416 

542 

761 

435 

9 264 

1 434 

472 


362 

617 

345 

507 

751 

403 

21 176 

4,072 

318 

13 

300 

647 

335 

556 

754 

306 

14 808 

1 937 

274 

5 

417 

700 

359 

586 

821 

415 

20 741 

1 982 

169 

3 

429 

661 

434 

617 

789 

508 

156,909 

16,854 

317 

49 1 

641 

926 

508 

829 

1 017 

587 
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EATIO OF CHILBEEN TO WOMEN 


Table I — Children Under 5, Women 20 to 44 Years op Age, and Children 

Communities of Different Sizes, by 


DIVISION AND COM 
MUNITT GHOUP 


■WEST NORTH CENTEAL- 

continued 
Missouri _ 

Joplin 

Kansas City 
St Joseph 
St Louis 
S pringfield 
100 000 and over 

25 000 to 100 000 _ 

10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 . . 

Rural . „ 

North Dakota 

10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural _ 

South Dakota. 

Sioux Falls 

26 000 to 100000 
10 000 to 26 000 
^500 to 10 000 
Rur^ - _ 

Nebraska - _ . 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 . 

10 000 to 25 000 - 
2,500 to 10 000 . _ 
Rural 

Kansas 


WOMEN 20 to 44 YEARS OF AGE 


All women 


White 


Kansas City _ _ 
Topeka- - _ 
Wichita 

100 000 and over _ 
25 000 to 100 000 - 
10 000 to 25,000 - 

^500 to 10 000 _ 

Rural 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Wilmington 
100,000 and over _ 
to 10 000 - 

Rnzal 


MARYLAND- 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 
Hagerstown 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 _ 
^500 to 10 000 
RuraT . 


Colored 


Married widowed or divorced women 


White 


Colored 


Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

colored 

Native 


Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

680 554 

32 822 

42,477 

67 

445 549 

28 364 

35 146 

55 

6 161 

126 

210 

6 

5 060 

110 

177 

Q 

64 672 

5 598 

9 000 

14 

48, 161 

4 806 

7 384 

11 

14,027 

1 134 

1 032 

2 

lO 776 

095 

881 

2 

138 964 

20 345 

19 080 

24 

95 480 

17 696 

15 993 

21 

8 189 

129 

362 

2 

6 237 

100 

306 

1 

203 636 

25 943 

28 080 

38 

143 641 

22 401 

23 377 

32 

28 977 

1 389 

1 604 

10 

22,073 

1 205 

1 364 

9 

19 926 

394 

2 162 

4 

15 041 

333 

1 698 

4 

41 532 

973 

3 363 

4 

31 156 

764 

2,689 

3 

286 483 

4,123 

7 268 

11 

233 638 

3 661 

6 018 

7 

80 228 

26,707 

92 

875 

58 703 

24,023 

72 

740 

8^836 

1 838 

35 

6 

5 537 

1 469 

25 

5 

6 857 

1 688 

33 

13 

4,510 

1 879 

28 

9 

64 535 

23,181 

24 

867 

48 656 

21 175 

19 

726 

95 722 

13 535 

148 

2 400 

72 478 

12,032 

119 

2,019 

4 951 

561 

24 

5 

3 463 

470 

19 

4 

4 951 

561 

24 

5 

3 463 

470 

19 

4 

^776 

496 

7 


1 891 

405 

7 


11 421 

1 241 

45 

30 

7 923 

964 

39 

25 

76 575 

11 237 

72 

2,366 

59 201 

10 193 

54 

1,990 

211 678 

23 240 

3 267 

574 

160 112 

20 671 

2,869 

511 

10 400 

1 651 

203 

3 

7,065 

1 319 

171 

3 

31 914 

7 344 

2.688 

16 

22 386 

6 371 

2 380 

14 

31 914 

7 344 

2 688 

16 

22 386 

6 371 

2 380 

14 

10 400 

1 551 

203 

3 

7 066 

1,319 

171 

3 

6 587 

571 

64 

IS 

4,879 

488 

57 

16 

22 235 

1 764 

128 

1 16 

16 173 

1 523 

114 

16 

140 542 

12 020 

174 

522 

109 609 

10 970 

147 

462 

293 407 

16 329 

11,767 

281 

230,949 

14,700 

9 977 

1 212 

14,796 

2,454 

3 433 

3 

11 825 

2 268 

3 059 

^ 3 

9 269 

707 

944 

10 

6 491 

606 

753 

g 

14, 991 

662 

845 

12 

11 389 

458 

738 

7 

14,796 


3 433 

3 

11 825 

2,268 

3 059 

3 

24 260 

1,269 

1 789 

22 

17 880 

1,064 

1 491 

15 

36 357 


2 800 

67 

27 907 

L214 

2,358 

20 

36, 145 

1 766 

1 330 

21 

27 661 

1 547 

1 126 

IS 

181 849 

9 407 

2,405 

178 

146,676 

8,607 

1 944 

156 

31 484 

4 716 

5 814 

1 

23,939 

4,227 

4 507 

1 

16 146 

3,972 

2,529 

1 

11,636 

3 673 

1 843 

1 

16, 146 

3,972 

2,529 

1 

11, 635 

3 573 

1 843 

1 

1 400 

110 

466 


1 003 

105 

365 


13,938 

634 

2,819 


11 301 

549 

2 299 



208,103 

23 002 

49 927 

22 

151 461 

19 810 

39 678 

15 

111 038 

5 716 

19 698 
194 

28 364 
233 

16 

77 322 

4 077 

16 954 
164 

22 004 
181 

10 

5 396 
111.038 
11 112 

80 
19 698 
274 

341 

28,364 

574 

16 

4,107 
77 322 

8 184 

66 

16,954 

230 

257 

22,004 

438 

10 

3 047 

8 797 
74,199 

138 

315 

2,577 

881 

1 914 
18 194 

2 

4 

2,181 

6 468 
57,306 

116 

267 

2,243 

654 . 
1 496 
14^986 

1 

4 
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PER 1,000 Women, by Color, Nativity, Marital Condition, for 

DIMSIONS AND STATES 1920 — Continued 


DIVISION AND COM 


CHILDREN LNDKB A YEARS OF Af B 


White mothers | Colored mothemi 


CHILDREN LNDER 5 PER 1 000 WOMEN 
20 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 


All women 


Married widowed 
or divorced women 


MLNITY GROUP 














Native 

Foreign 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

White 

Ne- 

White 

2s €- 



bom 

Na 

tive 


gro 

Na 

tive 

For 

eign 

bom 

gro 

■WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 





1 






continued 












Missouri 


295 936 

19 980 

11 956 

37 

' olO 

609 

281 

664 

704 

340 

Joplin 


2 439 

66 

36 

3 

390 

524 

171 

482 

600 

203 

Kansas City 


18 9u0 

3 579 

1 462 

0 

293 

639 

162 

393 

745 

198 

St Joseph 


u 352 

756 

270 


3C6 

667 

262 

497 

760 

306 

St Liouis 


42 756 

11 785 

4 143 

19 

308 

5'’9 

217 

448 

670 

259 

Springfield 


3 230 

59 

122 


394 

467 

337 

518 

590 

390 

100 000 and over 


61 706 

15 364 

5 605 

28 

3G3 

592 

200 

430 

686 

240 

25 000 to 100 000 


11 021 

881 

428 

3 

380 

634 

267 

499 

731 

314 

10 000 to 25 000 « 


8 355 

192 

674 


419 

487 

312 

5o5 

577 

397 

2,500 to 10 000 


18 528 

499 

1 065 

3 

446 

513 

317 

595 

653 

396 

Rural 


196 326 

3 044 

4 184 

3 

685 

738 

576 

840 

831 

695 

North Dakota 


57 950 

32 014 

20 

905 

722 

1 199 

- 

987 

1 333 

- - 

10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 

- 

3 765 

3 333 

1 205 

1 385 

5 

7 

1 

12 

426 

4S6 

656 

820 


680 

"39 

820 

1 004 

— 

Rural 


60 852 

29 424 

8 

892 

788 

1 269 



1 390 

— 

South Dakota 

- 

64 173 

13 258 

70 

2,330 

670 

980 

473 

885 

1 102 

680 

Sioux Falls 


2 066 

354 



6 

417 

631 


597 

763 


25 000 to 100 000 


2,066 

354 


6 

417 

631 


697 

763 


10 000 to 25 000 _ 


1 159 

403 

2 

1 

418 

813 


613 

995 


2 600 to 10 000 


5 252 

723 

17 

31 

460 

683 


663 

750 


Rural 


66 696 

11 778 

51 

2,292 

727 

1 048 

- 

941 

1 165 

- 

Nebraska 

- 

122 394 

19 437 

878 

531 

578 

836 

270 

764 

940 

306 

Lincoln 


3 584 

1 404 

60 

3 

345 

906 

296 

507 

1 064 

351 

Omaha 


10 609 

5 237 

652 

20 

332 

713 

243 i 

474 

822 

274 

100 000 and over 


10 609 

5,237 

6w2 

20 

332 

713 

243 

474 

822 

274 

25 000 to 100 000 


3,584 

1 404 

60 

3 

345 

905 

296 

507 

1,064 

351 

10 000 to 25 000 


2,947 

411 

21 

12 

447 

720 


604 

842 


2 500 to 10 000 

_ 

10 113 

1 369 

53 

14 

455 

781 

'414 

625 

899 

" 4CS 

Rural 


95 141 

11 016 

92 

482 

677 

916 

529 


1 004 


Kansas 


168,480 

13 869 

4 693 

220 

574 

849 

399 

730 

943 

470 

Kansas City 


6 777 

2,295 

1 120 

2 

458 

935 

326 

673 

1 012 

366 

Topeka 


3 515 

564 

322 

11 

3-9 

798 

341 

542 

931 

428 

Wichita 


6 603 

343 

320 

5 

367 

610 

379 

483 

749 

434 

100 000 and over 


6 777 

2 295 

1 120 

2 

458 

935 

326 

673 

1 012 

366 

2o 000 to 100 000 


9 018 

907 

642 

16 

372 

715 

359 

504 

852 

431 

10 000 to 25 000 


15 394 

873 

1 015 

14 

423 

605 

363 

552 

719 

430 

2 600 to 10 000 - 


16 642 

1 219 

620 

16 

460 

695 

466 

602 

788 

651 

Rural 


120 649 

8,575 

1 296 

172 

663 

912 

539 

828 

996 

667 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 

- 

15 460 

4,702 

2,776 

1 

491 

997 

477 

645 

1 112 

616 

Wilmington 


6 851 

4,010 

679 

1 

424 

1 010 

268 

589 

1 122 

368 

100 000 and over 


6 851 

4,010 

679 

1 

424 

1 010 

268 

689 

1 122 

368 

2 600 to 10 000 . 


645 

126 

191 

_ _ _ 

461 

1 145 

410 

643 

1 200 

523 

Rural 


7 954 

666 

1 906 

- — 

571 

893 

676 

704 

1 031 

829 

Maryland . 


106 526 

17 318 

24 145 

16 

507 

753 

484 

697 

874 

610 

Baltimore 


46 228 

14,753 

8,366 

9 

416 

749 

295 

598 

870 

380 

Cumberland 

_ _ 

2 612 

147 

108 

; 

457 

768 

464 

641 

896 

697 

Hagerstown 

- - 

2,789 

73 

121 


617 


365 

679 


471 

100 000 and over 


46,228 

14,763 

8 366 

9 ’ 

416 

"749 

295 

598 

“ 870 

380 

25 000 to 100 000 


6 401 

220 

229 

1 ^ 

486 

802 

399 

660 

956 

622 

10 000 to 25 000 - 


1 405 

85 

323 

- 

461 

616 

367 

644 

733 

494 

2 500 to 10 000 


4 305 

272 

788 


489 

863 

412 

666 

1 019 

62" 

Rural . 

- 

48,187 

1,988 

H439 

5 

649 

771 

794 

841 

886 

963 
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Table I — Children- Under 5, Women 20 to 4 A Years of Age, and Children 

Communities op Different Sizes, by 





WOMEN 

so TO 44 

TEARS OF 

AGE 





All women 


Married widowed or divorced women 

DIVISION AND COM 









M UNITY GEOUP 










"VVhite 

Colored 

White 

Colored 


Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

colored 

Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— COD 

■■ll 








District of Columbia 

79 903 



50 

43 677 

6 264 

22 021 

37 

Washington 

79 903 

7 077 

29 588 

50 

43 677 

5 264 

22 021 

37 

Vebginia 

277 858 

6 396 

127 552 

126 

212 638 

5 705 

101 668 

lU 

Lynchburg 

4,883 

75 

2 072 

1 

3 236 

62 

1 514 

I 

Newport News 

3 737 

439 

3 613 

1 

3 097 

397 

2 876 

1 

Norfolk 

14,621 

1 345 

11 383 

6 

11 306 

1 211 

9 191 

6 

Petersburg 

3 689 

111 

3 415 


2 688 

97 

2 685 


Portsmouth 

5 870 

393 

5 661 

2 

4 677 

365 

4 773 

2 

Bichmond ^ 

25 750 

1 086 

14 291 

5 

17 742 

904 

10 731 

4 

Boanoke 

8 794 

190 

2 399 


6 671 

166 

1 847 


100 000 and over 

40 271 

2,430 

25 674 

11 

29 048 

2 116 

19 922 

10 

25 000 to 100 000 

26 973 

1 208 

17 050 

4 

20 3G9 

1 087 

13 594 

4 

10 000 to 25 000 

10 603 

188 

3 722 

1 

7 549 

166 


I 

2,500 to 10 000 

Rural 

17 215 

337 

6 071 

4 

12 918 

312 

4 721 

3 

182 796 

2 233 

75 035 

106 

142 754 

2 025 

60 622 

93 

West Virginia 

218 407 

12 195 

17 649 

10 

176 486 

11 569 

15 225 

9 

Charleston 

7 624 

308 

1 199 

1 

5 805 

261 

927 

1 

Clarksburg: 

5 181 

438 

290 

_ 

4 019 

398 

227 


Huntington 

9 907 

144 

722 

_ _ 

7 816 

118 

667 


Wheeling 

10 134 

1 229 

439 

1 

7 047 

1 070 

347 

1 

25 000 to 100 000 

32 746 

2 119 

2 650 

2 

24 687 

1 847 

2 068 

2 

10 000 to 25 OOO 

16 221 

817 

1 387 

2 

11 987 

737 

1 OSS 

2 

2 500 to 10 000 

18 022 

1 227 

1 278 

1 

14 186 

1 143 

1 034 

1 

Bural 

151 418 

8 032 

12 334 

6 

125 626 

7 842 


4 

Noeth Caeolina 

301 462 

1 496 

133 397 

1 727 

234 907 


105 798 

1 455 

Asheville . _ 

4 860 

146 

1 923 


3 522 

06 

1 460 


Charlotte 

7 042 

125 

3 726 


6 123 

109 

2 956 


Wilmington 

4 130 

104 

3 246 

3 

3 106 

91 

2 603 

2 

Winston Salem 

5 864 

74 

5 395 

1 

4 184 

64 


1 

25 000 to 100 000 

21 896 

449 

14 290 

4 

15 935 

360 

11 209 

3 

10 000 to 25 000 

21 737 

292 

12 322 

1 

15 731 

247 

9 613 


2,600 to 10 000 

Rural 

25 941 

198 

10 042 

5 


175 

7 762 

4 

231 888 

557 

96 743 

1 717 


421 

77 214 

1 448 

South Caeolina 

141 807 

1 162 

154,443 

64 

111 037 


127 474 

43 

Charleston 

7 043 

371 

8 701 

5 

5 081 

323 

7 132 

3 

Columbia 

5 342 

138 

4 032 


3 753 

116 

3 187 

25 000 to 100 000 

12 385 

509 

12 733 

5 

8 834 

439 

10 319 

" '3 

10 000 to 25 000 

9 517 

146 

5 972 


7 101 

129 

4 861 

2,500 to 10 000 

Bural 

15 oil 

190 

10 540 

~ 7 ~ 

10 919 

166 

8 292 

5 

104 894 

317 

125 198 

42 

84 183 

276 

104 002 

40 

Georgia 

295 486 

3 205 

227 904 

22 

237 773 

2 727 

196 469 

20 

Atlanta 

31 82S 


17 753 

1 

24 155 

953 

15 037 


Augusta _ 

6 408 

172 

6 154 

4 

4 873 

121 

6 104 

4 

Columbus . 

4 714 

54 

2 386 


3 690 

51 

1 959 


Macon 

6 658 

161 

6 157 



134 

5 424 


Savannah 

8 985 

646 


"2" 

6 777 

521 

9 305 

2 

100 OOO and over 

31 828 

1 090 

17 753 

1 

24 155 

953 

16 037 


25 000 to 100 000 

26 665 

1 033 

26 900 

6 

20 434 

827 

21 792 

6 

10 000 to 25 000 

12 009 

240 

10 182 

1 

9 538 

217 

8 649 

1 

^600 to 10 OOO 

Rural 

26 478 
198 605 

283 

659 

17 256 
166 813 

14 ” 

20 401 
163 245 

260 

470 

14 332 
135 659 

13 

Plorida - _ . 

105 229 

9 311 

68 875 

109 

87 069 

8 014 

60 182 

87 

Jacksonville . _ 

10 769 

949 

11 351 

6 

8 688 

837 

9 972 

6 

Miami 

3 797 

638 

2 498 

4 

3 131 


2 082 

3 

Pensacola > 

3 910 

190 

2,585 

1 

3 186 

151 

2 223 

1 

Tampa 

25 000 to 100,000 

10 000 to 25 000 

5 205 
23,681 

2,820 

4.597 

3 254 
19 688 

2 

13 

4,172 
19 177 


2 753 
17 030 

2 

12 

3 977 

757 

1 414 

2 

3 030 

654 

1 202 

1 

^600 to 10 000 

Rural 

13,945 

1 677 


2 

10 849 

1 389 

8 580 

1 


2,380 

37,664 

92 

54,013 

1,983 

33 370 

73 
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PEB 1,000 Women, bt Color Nativity 
Divisions and States 1920 — Continued 


AND Marital Condition, 


FOR 



children under 6 

YEARS OF AGE 

CHILDREN UNDER 5 PER 1 000 V, OMEN 
SO TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 

DIVISION AND COM 
MTJNITY GROUP 

White mothers i 

Colored mothers 

All women 

Married widowed, 
or divorced women 

Native 

Foreign 

born 

Negro 

Other j 
col 
ored 

White 

Ne- 

gro 

White 

Ne- 

gro 

Na 

U\Q 

For 

oign 

bom 

Na 

ti\e 

For ' 
eign 
born 1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con 









t 


District of Columbia 

19 154 

3 478 

7 774 

30 

240 

491 

263 

439 

661 

353 

"Washington 

19 154 

3 478 

7 774 

30 

240 

491 

263 

439 

661 i 

353 

Virginia 

191 138 

4 627 

81 263 

156 

688 

723 

637 

899 

811 

799 

Lynchburg 

2 031 

55 

742 


416 


3o8 

628 


490 

Newport News 

1 633 

272 

1 095 

1 

437 

620 

312 

527 

685 


Norfolk 

5 614 

874 

3 271 

6 

1 380 

650 

287 

488 

722 

256 

Petersburg _ 

1 709 

76 

1 213 

1 

1 463 

685 

355 

636 


469 

Portsmouth 

2,952 

277 

2 168 


1 503 

705 

3S4 

631 

769 

454 

Richmond. 

10 321 

660 

4 587 

1 

401 

608 

321 

582 

730 

427 

Roanoke _ 

4 576 

131 

903 


520 

689 

376 

686 

789 

489 

100 000 and over 

15 835 

1 634 

7 858 

6 

393 

631 

306 

545 

726 

3^ 

25 OOO to 100 000 

12 901 

811 

6 121 

2 

478 

671 

359 

633 

746 

450 

10 000 to 2o 000 

4,879 

m 

1 335 

3 

400 

590 

359 

646 

669 

475 

2 600 to 10 000 

9 647 

301 

2 616 

3 

660 

893 

431 

747 

965 

654 

Rural 

147 876 

1 870 

63,333 

142 

809 

i 837 

844 

1 036 

1 923 

1 045 

West Virginia 

172 060 

15 011 

8 854 

9 

788 

1 231 

502 

975 

1 298 

582 

Charleston « 

3 467 

201 

i 304 

2 

461 

653 

254 

697 

770 

328 

Clarksburg 

2 687 

449 

89 


519 

1 025 

307 

660 

1 128 

302 

Huntington 

5 069 

67 

i 211 


612 

465 

292 

649 

568 

372 

Wheehng 

4 071 1 

1 049 

1 114 


402 

854 

260 

678 

980 

329 

26 000 to 100 000 

IS 294 

1 766 

718 

2 

467 

833 

271 

619 

956 

347 

10 000 to 25 000 

7 684 

747 

502 

1 

474 

914 

362 

641 

1 014 

461 

2 500 to 10 000 

10 570 

1 311 

522 

3 

687 

1 068 

408 

745 

1 147 

505 

Rural . 

138 512 

11 187 

7 112 

3 

915 

1 393 

577 i 

1 103 

1 427 

644 

North Carolina 

249 388 

906 

106 460 

2,054 

j 827 

606 

798 ' 

1 062 

753 

1 006 

Asheville 

2 161 

50 

679 ! 

2 

445 

342 

353 

614 


468 

Charlotte 

3 618 

77 

1 358 


514 

616 

364 

706 

706 

459 

Wilmington 

2,083 

46 

1 299 

3 

504 

442 

400 

671 


499 

Winston Salem 

3 073 

42 

1 695 

2 

524 


314 

734 


404 

25 000 to 100 000 

10 936 

215 

5 031 

7 

499 

478 

352 

686 

m 

449 

10 000 to 25 000 

11 208 

169 

4,977 

1 

516 

579 

404 

712 

684 

518 

2.600 to 10 000 

16 166 

167 

4,957 

6 

623 

793 

494 

825 

897 

639 

Rural _ 

211 079 

366 

91 495 

2 041 

910 

655 

946 

1 149 

867 

1 185 

South Carolina 

110 194 

798 

117 526 

63 

777 

687 

761 

992 

790 

922 

Charleston 

3 264 

248 

2 761 

2 

463 

668 

317 

642 

768 

387 

Columbia 

2,106 

76 

1 071 


1 394 

543 

266 

561 

647 

336 

26 000 to 100 000_ . 

5 370 

323 

3 832 

’ 2 

i' 434 

634 

301 

60S 

735 

371 

10 000 to 25 000 

4,957 

102 

2 165 


1 521 

690 

363 

6^ 

791 

445 

2 500 to 10 000 

8,390 

138 

4 133 

12 

i 650 

726 

392 

768 

831 

498 

Rural _ 

91 477 

235 

107 396 

49 

872 

741 

858 

1 087 

851 

1 033 

Georgia - - 

216,070 

1 794 

145 332 

33 

731 

560 

638 

009 

658 

744 

Atlanta 

12,005 

584 

4,544 

1 

377 

536 

256 

497 

613 

302 

Augusta 

2,642 

86 

1 527 

8 i 

412 

500 

248 

642 

711 

209 

Columbus 

1 972 

30 

669 


418 


280 

534 


342 

Macon 

2,701 

78 

1 563 


412 

484 

254 

530 

582 

288 

Savannah 

4,036 

369 

2,584 

' 5 

449 

671 

231 

696 

708 

278 

100 000 and over _ 

12, 005 

584 

4 544 

1 

377 

536 

256 

497 

613 

302 

25 000 to 100 000 

11 361 

663 

6 343 

13 

426 

545 

245 

655 

681 

291 

10 000 to 26 000 

6,274 

120 

3 205 


522 

600 

315 

658 

553 

371 

2 500 to 10 000 

13 875 

217 

6 281 

1 

524 

767 

364 

680 

835 

438 

Rural _ 

172 565 

310 

124 959 

18 

869 

655 

797 

1 067 

660 

921 

Florida 

66 991 

5 919 

33 264 

89 

627 

636 

483 

758 

739 

553 

Jacksonville 

4 366 

556 

3 067 

1 

405 

586 

270 

503 

664 

308 

Miami 

1 533 

278 

1 103 

4 

404 

436 

442 

490 

556 

530 

Pensacola 

2 035 

108 

763 


520 

568 

291 

639 

716 

339 

Tampa 

2,218 

2,108 

788 

1 

426 

748 

242 

532 

843 

286 

25 000 to 100 000 

10 152 

3 060 

5 711 

6 

429 

664 

290 

529 

766 

335 

10 000 to 25 000 

1 en 

491 

719 

2 

415 

649 

508 

545 

751 

698 

2 500 to 10 000 

6 221 

1 061 

3 157 

3 

446 

673 

312 

573 

764 

368 

Rural 

47 967 

1 317 

23 677 

78 

754 

553 

629 

888 

664 

710 


6621'^— 31 15 
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Table I — Childben Under 5, Women 20 to 44 Years op Age, and Children 

Communities op Different Sizes, bt 




WOMEN 20 

TO 44 YEARS OP AGE 





All women 


Married widowed or divorced women 

DIVISION AND COM 









MONITT GROUP 


1 




1 




White 1 

Colored | 

White 1 

Colored 


Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

colored 

Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

RAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky 

371 472 

4 070 

48 564 

13 

298 620 

3 423 

39 630 

10 

Covington 

11 450 

302 

770 


7 908 

241 

631 


Liexington, 

6 302 

124 

3 110 

1 

4 460 

100 

2 455 


Ix)uisville 

41 421 

1 634 

10 968 

4 

28 679 

1 338 

8 685 

3 

Newport 

6 021 

207 

224 


4 152 

244 

199 


100 000 and over 

41 421 

1 634 

10 068 

4 

28 679 

1 338 

8 685 

3 

25 000 to 100 000 

23 673 

723 

4,104 

1 

16 520 

585 

3 285 


10 000 to 26 000 

11 038 

103 

2 904 

1 

9 073 

86 

2 330 

1 

2 500 to 10 000 

32, 370 

467 

8 052 


24 633 

408 

6 331 


Rural 

262,061 

1 143 

22 536 

7 

219 615 

1 006 

18, 899 

6 

Tennessee 

330 240 

2,807 

02 104 

16 

265 156 

2 530 

77 011 

11 

Chattanooga 

8 894 

263 1 

6 054 


6 586 

228 

4,329 


Knoxville 

14 340 

137 1 

2 828 

1 

11 035 

113 

2 310 


Memphis 

22,680 

1 240 

17 735 

4 

17 147 

1 076 

14, 962 

3 

Nashville 

17 090 

430 

9 267 

1 

13 071 

359 

7 525 


100 000 and over 

40 570 

1 670 

27 002 

5 

30 218 

1 436 

22 487 

3 

25 000 to 100 000 

23 234 

400 

7 882 

1 

17 621 

341 

6 648 


10 000 to 25 000 

0,405 

46 

2,147 

1 

6 008 

43 

1 713 

1 

2 500 to 10 000 

23 000 

175 

7 665 

1 

18 602 

163 

6 137 

1 

Rural 

230, 131 

606 

47 408 

8 

193 707 

548 

40 026 

6 

Alabama 

244,983 

3 386 

170 405 

63 

200 920 

3 012 

143 831 

53 

Birmingham 

22,842 

1 369 

18,422 


18 117 

1 232 

16 228 


Mobile 

7 601 

346 

6 386 

2 

5 696 

261 

6 417 


Montgomery 

5 211 

135 

5 418 


3 897 

118 

4 458 


100 000 and over 

22,842 

1 369 

18 422 


18 117 

1 232 

16 228 


25 000 to 100 000 

12,812 

481 

11 804 

2 

9 593 

379 

9 875 


10 000 to 25 000 

12 096 

238 

9 546 


9 531 

209 

8 199 


2 500 to 10 000 

16,410 

228 

9 721 


13 263 

202 

8 138 


Rural _ _ 

180 823 

1 070 

120 012 

61 

150 416 

990 

101 391 

53 

Mississippi 

145 230 

1 436 

174,684 

195 

116 360 

1 282 

160 660 

162 

10 000 to 26 000 

16 337 

479 

15 348 

3 

12 013 

412 

12 494 

2 

2 500 to 10 000 

12 650 

309 

9 844 

2 

9 713 

273 

7 982 

2 

Rural 

116 243 

648 

149 492 

190 

94,634 

697 

130 184 

158 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas 

210 378 

2 137 

92 880 

29 

180 912 

1 794 

82 625 

26 

Fort Smith 

5 235 

154 

843 

2 

4, 104 

121 

697 

1 

Little Rock _ 

10 971 

321 

4,863 

1 

8,480 

265 

4,096 

L 

26 000 to 100 000 

16 206 

475 

6 706 

3 

12,684 

386 

4,793 

2 

10 000 to 25 000 

7 658 

220 

4,387 

2 

6 354 

182 

3 839 

2 

2,600 to 10 000 

Rural > _ _ 

20 968 

278 

8,590 

1 

17 169 

209 

7 473 

1 

165 546 

1 165 

74,197 

23 

144,805 

1 017 

66 520 

21 

Louisiana _ 

190 490 

8,010 

138 861 

174 

148 284 

6 807 

116, 747 

144 

New Orleans _ 

66,285 

4,218 

26 695 

21 

39 034 

3 390 

21 197 

18 

Shreveport 

5 848 

293 

4 873 

1 

4,628 

240 

4,165 

1 

100 000 and over 

56,285 

4,218 

26 595 

21 

39 034 

3 390 

21 197 

18 

26 000 to 100,000 

10 000 to 26 000 

5 848 

203 

4 873 

1 

4,628 

240 

4, 165 

1 

7 898 

456 

6 707 

1 

6 019 

386 

5 529 

1 

^500 to lOOOO 

Rural 

16 180 

672 

9 965 

12 

12 243 

593 

8 291 

9 

104 270 

2 371 

90 721 

139 

86 360 

2 198 

77 666 

115 

Oklahoma 

308 245 

6 576 

28 516 

8,709 

266 396 

5 999 

25 048 

7 630 

Musfcc^ee _ _ 

6 071 

98 

1 743 

69 

4, 120 

84 

1 601 

60 

Q 

! 

18 903 

649 

2,210 

14 

14 792 

558 

1 919 

11 

x'uisa 

14 861 

478 

2,387 

44 

11 686 

389 

1 986 

41 

26 000 to 100,000- 

10 000 to 26 000 

38 835 

1 225 

6 340 

127 

30 598 

1 031 

5 406 

112 

22,341 

469 

3 119 

160 

18 346 

413 

2,683 

126 

^600 to 10 000 _ 

39 971 

923 

2 223 

592 

33 699 

842 

1 927 

489 

Rural _ 

207 098 

3,959 

16 834 

7 830 

183 753 

3 713 

15 032 

^803 
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PER 1,000 Women, by Color, Nativity, 
Divisions and States 1920 — Continued 


AND Marital Condition, 


FOB 


DIVISION AND COM 
MUNITT GBOUP 


CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE 


White mothers 


Colored mothers 


Native 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 

Covington 
Lezington 
LfOuisviUe _ 
Newport- _ 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural - - . 

Alabama 

Birmingham - 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
100 000 and over 

25 OOOto 100 000 - 

10 000 to 26 000 - _ 
2,500 to 10 000- - - 
Rural - - _ 

Mississippi 

10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 OOOL 
Rural 

■WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Fort Smith 
Little Rock 

26 000 to 100 000 
10 OOO to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

Louisiana _ _ 

New Orleans _ 

Shreveport 

100 000 and over 

25 OOO to 100 OOO 
10 000 to 25 OOO 
2 600 to 10 000 
Rural 

Oklahoma 

Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

26 000 to 100 OOO 
10 000 to 25 000 
%500 to 10 000 
Rural 


268 385 


4 554 
2 0u9 
14 834 
2 305 

14 834 
8 018 
6 307 

15 616 
223 810 

233 301 


3,007 

6 912 

7 653 
7 007 

14 660 
10 009 
3 192 
12,819 
102,621 

102, 679 


9 833 
3,246 
2,082 
9 838 
6 328 
6 281 
9 523 

161 711 

107 467 


6 856 
6 145 
94,466 


167 975 


2,420 
3 022 
6 342 
3 629 
10 940 
147 064 

125 456 


22,268 
2,025 
22,268 
2,025 
3 636 
8,627 
89 000 

222,488 


2 058 
6 524 
6 383 
13 965 
10 260 
21 536 
176 737 


Foreign 

bom 


Negro 


2 768 20 468 


165 

52 

884 I 

162 I 
884 , 
369 j 
54 I 
341 
110 


174 

804 

2,353 

6o 

2 3u3 
1 043 
781 
2,601 
13 690 


1 778 I 45 653 


137 

73 

774 

198 

972 

210 

22 

88 

486 

2,611 


1 065 
179 
88 
1 065 
267 
152 
ISO 
947 

1 222 


314 

237 

671 


1 545 


72 

165 

237 

109 

160 


6 289 


1 253 
801 

3 630 

2 424 
6 0u4 
2 0w4 

716 
2 726 
34 103 

104, 165 


5 617 
1 796 
1 433 
5 617 
3 229 
3 370 
3 836 
88 103 

107 394 


Other 

co] 

ored 


4,226 
3 124 
100 044 


51 274 


2,296 

198 

2,296 

198 

338 

632 

2,825 

6,310 


62 

374 

227 

653 

292 

647 

3,718 


241 
1 186 
1 427 

1 099 

2 676 
46 072 

77 296 


7 798 
1 210 
7 798 
1 210 
2,006 
3,868 
62,414 

16 214 


608 
561 
730 
1,899 
1 121 
810 
12,384 


3 

6 

156 


PI 

3 

21 

3 

15 

133 

8,666 


42 
9 
44 
95 
86 
462 
7 923 


CHILDREN i NDFR 5 PFK 1 OOO WOMEN 
ao TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 


All women 

MarricKl widowed 
or di\ oroed women 

White 

Ne 

Vr hite 

Ne- 

gro 

Na 

ti\e 

1? or 
eign 
bom 

gro 

Na 

tive 

i or 
eign 
bom 

722 

678 

421 

899 

806 

618 

398 

513 

226 

576 

643 

276 

327 

419 

259 

462 

620 

327 

358 

541 

215 

*>1'" 

661 

271 

389 

645 

290 


664 

327 

358 

541 

215 

517 

661 

271 

377 

511 

2o4 

540 

631 

318 

445 

524 

269 

58u 


336 

479 

730 

323 

630 

836 

411 

854 

971 

607 

1 019 

1 103 

724 

706 

614 

496 

880 

703 

593 

348 

521 

248 

4-0 

601 

289 

482 

533 

283 

626 

640 

345 

389 

624 

205 

446 

710 

243 

389 

460 

262 

536 

652 

322 

361 

682 

224 

48,. 

677 

209 

430 

525 

261 

568 

616 

309 

498 



333 

637 


418 

536 

503 

3od 

689 

540 

444 

816 

802 

719 

994 

887 

862 

786 

771 

611 

059 

867 

724 

^1 

778 

305 

543 

864 

346 

427 

517 

281 

570 

686 

332 

400 

652 

264 

534 

746 

321 

431 

778 

305 

543 

864 

346 

416 

655 

274 

556 

705 

327 

519 

639 

363 

059 

727 

411 

580 

789 

395 

718 

891 

471 

894 

885 

729 

1 075 

967 

869 

740 

851 

616 

924 

953 

713 

420 

656 

275 

671 

762 

338 

486 

767 

317 

633 

868 

391 

813 

1 035 

1 669 

908 

1 124 

768 

798 

723 

552 

928 

861 

621 

462 

468 

286 

590 

595 

346 

357 

5X4 

244 

463 

623 

290 

391 

499 

250 

504 

614 

298 

474 

476 

251 

571 

599 

286 

622 

576 

312 

637 

760 

368 

888 

900 

621 

1 016 

1 022 

693 

659 

785 

557 

846 

924 

662 

396 

544 

293 

570 

677 

368 

346 

676 

248 

438 

825 

291 

396 

544 

293 

570 

677 

368 

346 

676 

248 

438 

825 

291 

448 

741 

299 

687 

876 

363 

533 

940 

388 

705 

1 066 

467 

853 

1 191 

688 

1 031 

1 285 

805 

722 

807 

669 

835 

885 

647 

406 . 


349 

500 


405 

345 

676 

254 

441 

'670 

292 

362 

475 

306 

461 

684 

368 

360 

533 

299 

456 

633 

361 

459 

623 

359 

559 

707 

418 

539 

701 

364 

639 

768 

420 

853 

939 

736 

962 

1 001 

824 
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Table I — Children Under 5 Women 20 to 44 Years op Age, and Children 

Communities op Different Sizes, bt 


WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE 


Married widowed or divorced women 


DIVISION AND COM 
MUNTTY GROUP 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

continued 


Austin . - 
Beaumont 

Dallas 

El Paso 
Port Worth 
Galveston 
Houston . 

San Antonio _ 
Waco 

Wichita Falls 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 - 
2,500 to 10,000- - 


Montana - 


Idaho 


10 000 to 26 000 
2 500 to 10 000- 


10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000- 
Rural 

Colorado - 

Colorado Springs 
Denver _ _ 
Pueblo 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 - 
Rural 

New Mexico _ 

10 000 to 25 OOO 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

Arizona - 

Phoenix 
25 000 to 
10 000 to 
^600 to ] 

Rural 
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PER 1,000 Women, by Color Nativity, and Marital Condition, i-or 
Divisions and States 1920 — Continued 


i 

1 

) 

1 

DIVISJOV AND COM 

CHILDREN 

UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE j 

CHILDREN LNDER 5 PI B I OOO WOMEN 

20 TO 44 \ EARS OF AGE 

Vt hite mothers J 

1 

Colored mothers^ 

All women 

! 

Married widowed 
or divorced women 

MOMTT GROtP | 

Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 

col 

ored 

White 

Ne- 1 

TV hite j 

Ne- 

gro 

Na 

tl\e 

For 

eign 

bom 

gro 

1 

Na I 
tive 1 

For 

eign 

born 

WEST SOUTH CKNTBAL — 











contxnued 











Texas - - - _ 

400 ses 

54,732 

77 798 

394 

630 

751 

523 , 

772 

889 


Austin _ 

1 792 

271 

390 

1 

317 

572 

225 

479 

684 

284 

Beaumont- 

2 4o7 

327 

1 085 

3 


779 

312 

547 


3u3 

Dallas 

10 278 

1 062 

1 458 

2 

331 

593 

213 

435 

696 


El Paso - 

2 033 

5 292 

80 

38 

342 

604 

213 

434 

780 

233 

Fort Worth 

6 621 

008 

1 009 

6 

351 

644 

226 

438 

742 

265 

Galveston . _ 

2 196 

792 

673 

1 

386 

643 

206 

517 

737 

246 

Houston- 

7 374 

1 616 

2 067 

5 

346 

612 

216 

438 

696 

247 

San Antomo 

0 188 

4 031 

966 

21 

389 

571 

242 

517 

715 

282 

Waco 

2,573 

228 

560 


401 

639 

281 

514 

735 


W ichita Falls _ 

3 123 

134 

108 

1 

449 

&iG 

171 

532 

623 

191 

100 000 and over 

33 461 

8 217 

5 499 

34 

353 

589 

221 

456 

711 

253 

25 000 to 100 000 

15 074 

7 044 

2 796 

44 

389 

613 

255 


770 

297 

10 000 to 25 000 

19 835 

3 927 

2,711 

3 

472 

570 

292 

588 

743 

344 

2 500 to 10 000 - 

30 840 

3 270 

4 166 

7 

487 

643 

325 

610 

769 

387 

Rural 

301 773 

32,274 

62 626 

306 

760 

911 

689 

910 

1 031 

799 

MOUNTAIN 











Montana 

49 522 

15 978 

109 

1 763 

620 

855 

315 

^62 

938 

361 

Butte - - _ - - 

2,138 

1 360 

10 

17 

349 

537 



473 

613 


25 000 to 100 000 - 

2 138 

1 360 

10 

17 

349 

537 



473 

613 



10 000 to 25 000 

5 539 

1 908 

50 

22 

415 

648 

318 

568 

766 

368 

2 500 to 10 000 - - 

4 571 

1 227 

25 

38 

476 

712 


613 

798 

- -- 

Rural - 

37 274 

11 493 

24 

1,686 

733 

999 


881 

1,064 

— 

Idaho - 

48 389 

5 443 

55 

649 

729 

870 

327 

863 

950 

355 

10 000 to 25 000 

2 998 

505 

26 

19 

443 

686 

260 

571 

796 


2 500 to 10 000 _ - 

8 174 

8JS 

14 

40 

566 

674 


710 

762 

— - 

Rural _____ 

37 217 

4 080 

15 

590 

824 

961 


948 

1,027 


Wyoming- _ 

18,059 

4 040 

59 

366 

593 

890 

194 

69$ 

948 

226 

10 000 to 26 000 - 

1 870 

478 

31 

15 

391 

719 

205 1 

473 

813 

244 

2 500 to 10 000 

2 521 

699 

19 

20 

476 

735 

— — 

584 

787 



Rural 

13,668 

2,863 

9 

331 

670 

980 


777 

1,028 


COLOBATK) 

77 369 

18 270 

693 

726 

516 

831 

2^ 

653 

922 

300 

Colorado Springs 

1 798 

179 

73 

3 

297 

363 

282 

442 

477 

354 

Denver 

13 607 

3 689 

305 

50 

294 

510 

194 

407 



Pueblo 

2 604 

1 351 

102 

15 

389 

856 

300 


929 

340 

100 000 and over 

13 607 

3 689 

305 

60 

294 

610 

104 

407 

608 


25 000 to 100 000 

4 402 

1 530 

175 

18 

345 

739 

297 

475 

836 

345 

10 OOO to 25 000 

2 539 

412 

16 

2 

420 

699 


581 

802 


2 500 to 10 000 

7 570 

I 338 

41 

24 

478 

801 

*’345* 


874 

373 

Rural 

49 251 

11 301 

156 

632 

715 

1 084 

441 

836 

1 144 

498 

New Mexico 

38,452 

6 321 

181 

2 445 

757 

875 

278 

915 

968 

300 

10000to25 000 - 

1 2Qo 

171 

16 

6 

438 

528 


596 

633 

- - - 

2 500 to 10 000_ 

4 552 

631 

43 

18 

515 

700 

279 

665 

816 

321 

Rural 

32 605 

4 519 

122 

2 421 

836 

931 

275 

988 

WKJg 

288 

Arizona- - 

21 474 

14 290 

333 

4 710 

580 

830 

268 

691 

930 

292 

Phoenix 

1 882 

546 

72 

27 

3o9 

699 

233 

455 

693 

2^9 

2o OOO to 10 000 

1 882 

546 

72 

27 

359 

599 

233 

455 

693 

259 

10 000 to 25 OOO 

1 184 

838 

21 

' 66 

405 

658 

210 

526 

818 

- - 

2.500 to 100 000 

4 186 

3 578 

107 

' 62 

473 

766 

259 

571 

889 

279 

Rural - - 

14 222 

9,328 

133 

4 565 

710 

1 900 i 317 

819 

978 

339 
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Table I — Children Under 5, Women 20 to 44 years op Age, and Child rent 

Communities of Different Sizes, by 


DmaiON AVD COM 
M UNITY GROUP 


MO UNTAIN— continued 


Ogden - . . . 

Sdt Lake City 
100 000 and over 
25 OOO to 100 000 
10000 to 25 000 
2500to 10 000 _ 
Rural 


10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 . 
Rural 


All women 


Married widowed. 




Washington 


Bellingham 

Everett 

Seattle . _ 

Spokane 
Tacoma 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 OOO 
Rur^ 

Oregon _ , _ 

Portland 
100 000 and over 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 600 to 10 OOO 
Rural 

Calipobkia 

Alameda 
Berkeley 
f resno 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Pasadena 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Stockton 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural . . 


Colored 


NBtive Negro Native 



Ite Colored 

Foreign 

born ^®Sro col 
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PEE 1;000 Women, by Color, Nativity, and Marital Condition, for 
Divisions and States 1920 — Continued 



CmLDEEN 

UNDER 6 YEARS OF AGE i 

CHILDREN UNDER 5 PFB 1 000 WOMEN 

20 TO 44 lEAES OF AOE 

mViaiON AND COM 

White mothers 

Colored mothers 

All women j 

1 

Marrie<l widoworl, 
or div orced women 

M UNITY GROUP 

1 

Native 

Foreign 

bom 

Negro 

Other 
col 1 
ored 

1 

White 

Ne- 

^hito 

1 

Ne- 


Nb I 
tiva , 

1 bom 

gro 

1 Nft 

1 live 

For 

eign 

I>orn 

gro 
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Table II — Peb Cent of Women 20 to 44 Years op Age Married, Widowed, 
OR Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals for Native 
White Women by Parentage, fob Communities op Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 ^ 



PER CENT MARRIED WIDOWED OR 
DIVORCED 

NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS 
OF AGE 

DIVISION AND COMHD 
NITY GBOUP 

Native white women 
20 to 44 years of ago 

For 

eign 

born 

Negro 

worn 

Native parentage 

Foreign or mixed 
parentage 

1 

Total 

Native 

parent 

age 

For 
eign or 
mixed 
parent 
age 

white 
worn 
en 20 
to 44 
years 
of age 

en 20 
to 44 
years 
of age 

AU 

women 

MamecL 

widowed 

or 

divorced 

All 

women 

Married 

wid 

owed or 
divorced 

United States 

74.2 

77 0 

67 3 

85 5 

83 5 

10 437 051 

8 038 645 

4 217 406 

2,838 951 

Cities 100 000 and 










over 

66 5 

69 6 

62 9 

82 9 

81 3 

2 121 679 

1 477 403 

1 781 763 

1 120 297 

25 000 to 100 000 

70.5 

73 5 

64.6 

85 0 

82 7 

1 061 141 

779 863 

526 684 

339 491 

10 000 to 25 000 _ 

71 4 

74.0 

65 2 

87 2 

82 4 

744 215 

550 918 

318 635 

207 773 

2,500 to 10 000 _ 

73 9 

75.8 

68 1 

87 8 

81 7 

1 108 246 

839 683 

! 370 357 

252 323 

Rural 

80 2 

81 3 

75 3 

91 4 

84.0 

5 401 770 

4,390 778 

1 219 967 

919 067 

New England _ _ 

Cities 100,000 and 

62.2 

67 7 

66 1 

81 1 

76 0 

492,738 

333 539 

' 440 587 

247 214 

over 

55.8 

60 1 

52 8 

79 1 

7a 1 

109 081 

65 613 

156 993 

82,954 

25,000 to 100 000 - 

58.9 

64. 2 

54.3 

79 9 

71 5 

98,673 

63 348 

115 177 

62 670 

10,000 to 25 000 _ 

61 2 

66 3 

55 9 

83 3 

73 5 

69 749 

46 216 

66 962 

37 450 

2,500 to 10 000 

64 4 

68.6 

58 4 

82 1 

71 6 

68,739 

47 164 

48 517 

28,322 

Rural . _ _ 

73 8 

76 0 

67 8 

87 8 

74.3 

146 496 

111 298 

52,938 

35 918 

Middle Atlantic 

Cities 100 000 and 

67 7 

70 8 

628 

84.5 

77 7 

1 826 061 

1 292 521 

1 141 116 

717 135 

over 

62.6 

65 2 

6a2 

81 5 

77 4 

626 661 

408 832 

697 337 

419 837 

25 000 to 100 000 - - 

67 1 

69 6 

628 

87 8 

76 6 

218 199 

151 818 

124 901 

78 438 

10,000 to 25 000 _ _ 

68 4 

70 3 

64 5 

91 0 

81 3 

160 748 

113 040 

80 294 

51 818 

2 500 to 10 000 - 

70 9 

72.4 

67 2 

90 6 

77 0 

216, 706 

156 949 

88 883 

59 752 

Biural 

75 6 

76 6 

71 7 

91 3 

79 1 

603 747 

461 882 

149 701 

107 290 

East North Central 
C ities 100 000 and 

74 7 

76.7 

70 2 

89 0 

86 0 

2 122 236 

1 628,091 

1 165 271 

818 240 

over 

69 4 

72 5 

66 3 

87 6 

86 4 

494 029 

358,028 

494,286 

327 726 

25 000 to 100 000- 

73 6 

76 7 

69 6 

89 7 1 

86 5 

292 337 

221 409 

157 181 

109 374 

10,000 to25 000 _ 

73.3 

76. 4 

eag i 

90 1 : 

85 4 

174, 273 

131 377 

85 450 

58 912 

2 500 to 10 000 _ 

74.2 

76. 0 

69 9 

90 2 i 

83 0 

239 448 

181 980 

99 691 

69 728 

Rural 

79 0 

79 7 

76 8 

93 0 

84 3 

922 149 

735 297 

328 663 

252,500 

West North Central 
C ities 100 000 and 

74.6 

77 1 

69 9 

88 0 

83 6 

1 279 795 

986 530 

746 619 

522,117 

over 

68.6 

71 6 

64.4 

84 3 

84 4 

222 360 

159 305 

164 807 

106 132 

25 000 to 100 000 . 

71 2 

73 9 

65 7 

84.4 

86 8 

91 724 

67 779 

45 303 

29 772 

10 000 to 25 000 __ 1 

71 4 I 

74. 2 

65.5 

84 3 1 

82 4 

86 841 

64,424 

41 781 

27 358 

2 500 to 10 000 _ 

71 3 

73 9 

65 6 

86 2 

81 8 

136 994 

101 281 

63 272 

41 616 

Rural- 

77 7 

80 0 

73 6 

91 2 ; 

82 5 

741 876 

593 741 

431 356 

317 339 

South Atlantic 

Cities 100 000 and 

7a2 

7a 7 

69 6 

88.3 i 

827 

1 495 932 

1 176 855 

83 993 

58 455 

over _ 

71 3 

72.5 

66 6 

86 7 

79 1 

159 590 

115 729 

39 693 

26 431 

25 000 to 100 000 _ 

76 7 

76 4 

68 8 

86 2 

82 3 

140 508 

107 335 

14 950 

10 285 

10 000 to 25 000 

74.1 

74 2 

72 7 

87 9 

80 6 

72,862 

54 029 

4 249 

3 088 

2 600 to 10 000 _ 

76.0 

76 2 

71 6 

90 1 

80 8 

121 074 

92,245 

5 735 

4 106 

Rural 

80 6 

SO 6 

76 1 

91 4 

S3 7 

1 001 898 

807 517 

19 366 

14, 645 

East South Central - 
Cities 100,000 and 

sa? 

81 2 

67 9 

86.9 

84 6 

1 049 047 

851 838 

42 887 

29 118 

over - - 

73.6 

75 0 

66 2 

86 7 

84 1 

88 117 

66 106 

16 726 

10 908 

25 000 to 100 000 _ . 

73 2 

74.9 

63 5 

81 4 

83 3 

60 941 

38 159 

8 778 

6 575 

10 000 to 25 000 

76.2 

76 6 

68 7 

86 6 

82 6 

44 060 

33 760 

2 716 

1 865 

2,600 to 10 000 - 

77 6 

7a 0 

70 1 

88 7 

81 0 

81 053 

63 207 

4 286 

3 004 

Rural - 

82.8 

82 9 

74.8 

90 6 

85 4 

784,876 

650 606 

10 382 

7 766 

West South Central 
C ities 100 000 and 
over 

82 9 

83 6 

76 5 

85 0 

86 2 

1 216 030 

1 016 184 

129 162 

98 810 

74 4 

74.9 

72 3 

82 2 

83 3 

120 005 

89 920 

31 091 

22,478 

26 000 to 100 000 

78 2 

79 0 

73 6 

80 2 

85.2 

86 158 

68 046 

13 441 

9 889 

10 000 to 25 000 _ 

80 6 

81 3 

74.9 

77 9 

84.9 

71 798 

58 359 

8 130 

6 090 

2,600 to 10 000 

81 0 

81 3 

77 4 

84 7 

84.7 

129 722 

105 406 

10 708 

8,293 

Rural 

1 From a special tabulat; 

85 4 

ton Foi 

85.9 

irteentt 

79 1 

1 Censu 

89 1 

s 

87 1 

808,347 

694,453 

65 782 

52,060 
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Table II — Per Cent op Women 20 to 44 Years of Age Married, Widowed, 
OR Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals fob Native 
White Women by Parentage, for Communities of Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 


PER CENT MARRIED WIDOWED OB 
DDOBCBD 


NATIVE WHITE ^VOMEN 30 TO 44 YE4Bi) 
OF AOK 


DIVISION AND COMMU 
NITY GROUP 


Native white women por- 
20 to 44 years of age eign Negro 
. . bom worn 

white en 20 
For worn to 44 
Native eign or en 20 years 
Total parent mixed to 44 of age 
age parent years 
age of age 


Mountain 

Cities 100 000 and 
over 

26 000 to lOO 000 
10 000 to 25 000 - - 

2 500 to 10 000 - » 
Rural 

PAcmc - - 

Cities 100 000 and 

over 

25 000 to 100 000 - 
10 000 to 25 000 _ 

2,500 to 10,000 - 

Rural 

NEW ENGLAND 

Mainb 

Bangor 

Lewiston 

Portland 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
^500 to 10 000 
Rural 

New Hampshire 
Manchester 

Nashua 

25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural - — 

Vermont _ 

10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural - - 

Mil^SACHUSETTS 

SBoston 

Brockton 

Brookline. 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Chicopee — 

Everett 

Pall River- 

Fitchburg 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Malden 

Medford _ 

New Bedford 
Newton - - 
Pittsfield 
Quincy 
Revere - - 

Salem 

Somerville 
Springfield - 
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Table II — Per Cent op Women 20 to 44 Years op Age Married, Widowed, 
OR Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals por Native 
White Women by Parentage, for Communities op Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 


DIVISION AND COMMD 
NITY GEOUP 


NEW ENGLAND — COD 

Massachusetts—C on 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Worcester _ _ 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2,600 to 10 000 
Rural - _ _ 

Rhode Island 

Cranston _ _ 

Newport 

Pawtucket 
Providencei. _ 

Woonsocket 

100 000 and over _ 

25.000 to 100 000 

10.000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 


Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

Meriden 
New Britain 

New Haven 

New London- 
Norwalk - , _ 
Stamford 
Waterbury _ 

100 000 and over _ 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
^600 to 10 000 
Rural 


middle ATLANTIC 

New York 
Albany _ 
Amsterdam 
Auburn _ 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Jamestown 
Kingston 
Mount Vernon 
New Rochelle 
New York 
Manhattan Boro 
Bronx Boro 
Brooklyn Boro 
Queens Boro 
Richmond Boro- 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 

Rome 

Sch^ectady 
Syracuse . 


PER CENT MARRIED WIDOWED OR 

DIVORCED 


NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS 

OF AGE 


Native white women 
20 to 44 years of age 

m 

r 

n 

m 

Lte 

n 

20 

14 

rs 

ge 

Negro 
worn 
en 20 
to 44 
years 
of age 

Native parentage 

Foreign or mixed 
parentage 

Total 

Native 

parent 

age 

For 
eign or 
mixed 
parent 
age 

wh 

W01 

en 

to 

yea 

of a 

All 

women 

Mame<L 

widowed 

or 

divorced 

AU 

women 

Mamed 
widow 
ed or 
divorced 

54.9 

59 6 

50 5 

8L4 


2, 

169 

L293 

2 

283 

1 153 

47 9 

5L 6 

44-7 

73 

1 

_ _ 

2 

120 

1 

093 

2 

412 

1,078 

56.4 

62 5 

62 1 

82 

3 

79 1 

9 


6 

915 

la 

495 

7 033 

54.2 

58 5 

5LS 

77 

1 

76.9 

71 



782 

110 

917 

67 080 

58.1 

63 4 

53,6 

! 78.9 

67 6 

59 

611 

37 

779 

70 

979 

38, 061 

eao 

64 9 

55 3 

82 

4 

65 4 

38, 

673 

25 

024 

39 

110 

21,622 

61 6 

65 7 

66.4 

81 

3 

6a5 

35 

688 

23, 

441 

27 

581 

15 550 

67 5 

7a 2 

61 6 

85 

7 

7a 3 

17 

108 

12 

017 

7 

839 

4,821 

59 1 

64.4 

55 3 

80 

4 

76.1 

30 

725 

19 

778 

42 

622 

23 497 

67 1 

70.7 

62 7 

85 

3 


2 

120 

1 

498 

L 

712 

1,073 

64.8 

70.3 

60 0 

77 

8 

72.9 

1 

782 

1 

252 

2,045 

11226 

56.5 

59 9 

54-8 

7aM 

— - 

2 

639 

1 

580 

5 

430 

^975 

65.8 

6a2 

52.6 

79 

8 

77 3 

12 

ES3 

7 

587 

17 

435 

9 176 

52 2 

52 9 

62.0 

75 

7 

- 

1 

142 


604 

3 

618 

1 882 

55 8 

60 2 

52.6 

79 

8 

77 3 

12 

[•iini 

7 

587 

17 

435 

9 176 

59 0 

64.2 

55 9 

78.5 

71 2 

7 

liV^I 

4, 

934 

12 

805 

7 156 

60 1 

66.8 

56. 1 

82.4 

8ao 

4 


2 

680 

6 

690 

3 766 

65 5 

71 0 

eai 

83 

0 

7a 6 

4, 

945 

3 

511 

6 

081 

3, 056 

7L1 

7L8 

69 1 

88.8 

- 

1 

485 

1 

066 


511 

' 353 

62 5 

66. 6 

58.3 

87 

3 

79 9 

82 

404 

54, 

886 

81 

899 

47 763 

65 2 

69 7 

61 5 

89 

2 

86 4 

7 

630 

5 

245 

8 

796 

5 405 

59 0 

61 5 

56 6 

82 

8 

8L3 


612 

5 

296 

9 

127 

5 170 

68.2 

62.3 

65 9 

87 

6 

_ 


431 


892 

2 

544 

1,421 

57 9 

61 1 

55.8 

90 

5 

_ 

2 

126 

1 

300 

3 

297 

ll840 

59 7 

62.8 

67 1 

85 

2 

79 8 

8, 

916 

5 

603 

10 

719 

6, 123 

66 9 

7L2 

61 5 

86 

7 

75 4 

1 

952 

1 

390 

1 

576 

' 970 

66 1 

7L0 

59 7 

89 

1 

84.6 

2 

095 

1, 

487 

1 

577 

941 

64.0 

65 9 

62.2 

89 

1 

81 2 

1 

851 

1 

219 

1 

898 

1, 181 

67 6 

62.7 

53 9 

87 

3 

76.9 

4 

581 

2 

873 

6 

258 

3 374 

6L2 

64.4 

58.3 

85 

9 

81 7 

25 

OdS 

16 

144 

28 

641 

16 698 

60 6 

65.3 

1 66.7 

88 

5 

80 4 

14 

036 

9 

161 

17 

150 

9 727 

58.2 

64 4 

i 53 3 

89 

2 

82 1 

7 

849 

5 

052 

9 

825 

5 234 

6a7 

63 9 

57 6 

85 

8 

76 0 

4, 

189 

2 

676 

4 

408 

2,640 

66.6 

69 9 

62 0 

87 

8 

7a 9 

31 

272 

21 

853 

21 

875 

13 564 

64 8 

68.0 

61 1 

81 

0 

73 2 

717 

082 

487 

325 

629 

895 

4 

384 855 

58.4 

59 3 

66.9 

81 

0 

75 4 

12 

958 

7 

687 

8 

422 

4, 794 

61 8 

65 2 

67 6 

85 

1 

_ 



1 

489 

1 

811 

1 041 

64 7 

67 4 

60 9 

89 

7 


3 

067 

2 

067 

2 

116 

1 288 

68 6 

71 1 

60 5 

87 

5 

76 9 

8 

001 

6 

116 

2 

684 

1 624 

65 2 

66 2 

64, 3 

85 

8 

84.3 

35 

340 

23 

396 

42 

194 

27 137 

68.2 

72 3 

67 7 

84. 

7 

83 0 

6 


4 

414 

2 

382 

1, 376 

66.4 

72 1 

61 3 

86 

2 

_ . 

2 

626 

1 

893 

2 

864 

1, 756 

saa 

59 3 

65 9 

87 

6 

66 0 

3 

398 

2 

015 

1 

476 


61 2 

60 5 

61 9 

80 

6 

72.8 

3 

261 

1 

973 

2 

908 


63 5 

66 0 

60 9 

76 

3 

eas 

2, 

360 

1 

557 

2 

335 

ll423 

59 9 

61 9 

58. 7 

79 

3 

72 8 

246 

495 

152 

584 

380 

886 

223 440 

54. 9 

57 4 

53 1 

73 

8 

73 0 

92 

594 

53 

148 

133 

154 

7a 707 

eas 

64.0 

59 3 

83 

0 

eae 

26 

806 

17 

149 

57 

321 

33' 994 

61 3 

63 2 

ea 1 

84. 

6 

72 8 

92 

290 

58 

287 

140 

037 

84, 

69 5 

69 8 

69 3 

8a 

0 

73 8 

28 

113 

19 

624 

43 

194 

29' 948 

64 S 

65 4 

64 2 

85 

7 

68 7 

6 

692 

4, 

376 

7 

180 


63 8 

68 0 

67 2 

90 

2 

75 5 

3 

124 

2 

125 

1 

980 

1 138 

7a 6 

73 4 

67 3 

87 

2 

87 8 

2 

944 

2 

160 

2 

401 


65 3 

67 5 

60 3 

87 

6 

82 8 

3 

958 

2 

668 

1 

735 

1 046 

63 8 

65 4 

61.9 

84 

5 

74 8 

24, 

945 

10 

325 

21 

416 

13 260 

63 5 

62. 6 

66 7 

93 

1 


2 

417 

1 

612 

1, 

039 

683 

71 2 

72 6 

69 3 

90 

1 

86 8 

8, 

097 

5 

868 

5 

274 

3 653 

67 8 

70.2 

64. 1 

87 

0 

80 5 

17 

404 

12 

214 

11 

173 

7 166 
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Table II Per Cent of Women 20 to 44 Years of Age Married, Widowed, 
OR I>iv<^CED, BY Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals for Native 
White women by Parentage, for Communities of Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 


PER CENT MARRIED 'WIDOWED OR 
DIVORCED 


NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS 
OP ACK 


DIVISION AND COMMU- 
NITY GROUP 

Native 
20 to 4 

white women 

4 years of age 

For 

eign 

bom 

Negro 

Native x>areBtage 

Foreign or mixed 
parentage 

Total 

Native 

parent 

age 

For 

eign or 
mixed 
parent 
age 

white 
worn 
en ^ 
to 44 
years 
of age 

en 20 
to 44 
years 
of age 

All 

women 

Mamed 

widowed 

or 

divorced 

All 

women 

Mamed 
widow 
cd or 
divorced 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC — COD 










New York — C ontinued 










Troy 

52.4 

54,4 

50 3 

79 4 

71 0 

7 232 

3 932 

8605 

8320 

Utica 

62 5 

64.4 

60 0 

888 


7 634 

4 913 

5 953 

3 573 

Watertown 

70 7 

71 8 

68.4 

83 4 


3,418 

2 455 

1 670 

1 142 

Yonkers 

60.9 

64.3 

582 

85 2 

780 

6.059 

3 893 

7 414 

4 316 

100 000 and over 

60 9 

63.0 

59 4 

79 9 

73 2 

343,201 

218 099 

471 504 

2S0 113 

25 000 to 100 000 

64 3 

66.9 

684 

85 9 

74.6 

70 521 

47 157 

45 231 

27 298 

10 000 to 25 000 

66.6 

68.7 

62.6 

87 1 

77 7 

66.076 

38^02 

28 757 

17 989 

2 500 to 10 000 

69 2 

70 7 

65 7 

84 9 

60 6 


37 020 

23 461 

15 406 

Rural 

75.3 

76.2 

72.3 

86 9 

71.9 


148 647 

60 942 

44,049 

New Jersey 

6&2 

71 1 

64.4 

882 

78 6 

230 037 

163 618 

174 894 

118343 

Atlantic City 

69 9 

70 6 

68 1 

81 6 

78 0 

4 886 

84ol 

2 039 

1 388 

Bayonne 

65 1 

70 3 

62 5 

92 6 

882 

2,396 

1 6S4 

4,670 

2 917 

Camden 

76 3 

77 7 

73 2 

01 9 

884 

18962 

8512 

4 918 

aooo 

Clifton - _ 

71 1 

75 1 

69 0 

89 3 


887 

666 

1 608 


East Orange 

66 8 

67 2 

65 9 

70 2 

66 0 

8329 

4 254 

8 546 

8338 

Elizabeth _ 

66 3 

67 9 

65 0 

91 2 

8L9 

4,846 

3 289 

6 006 

8905 

Hoboken _ 

6L1 

64.2 

69 5 

89 0 


2 580 

1 662 

5 184 


Irvington- 

74 1 

75 6 

72 9 

02 8 


1,898 

1 435 

8263 

1,649 

Jersey City 

63 2 

65 6 

61 5 

89 8 

83 9 

18309 

10 746 

28393 

14,392 

Kearny 

64.7 

66 8 

63 1 

83 3 


1,473 

984 

1 986 

1 254 

Montclair- 

63 5 

65 0 

58 5 

686 

64.5 

2 725 

1 796 

1,347 

788 

New Brunswick 

63 9 

65 1 

62 0 

87 3 

81.2 

2 299 

1 497 

1,550 

961 

Newark 

63.9 

66 1 

61 8 

882 

83 6 


16 671 

26 611 

16 455 

Orange 

o8.5 

60 7 

56 5 

81 8 

74.3 

1 932 

1 173 

2 181 

1 232 

Passaic 

67 8 

5a3 

67 4 

84 8 ' 

883 

1 850 

1 079 

2 704 

1 551 

Paterson 

59 8 

64.8 

56 8 

84 9 

74 8 

6 358 

4, 117 

10 281 

5 840 

Perth Amboy 

67 4 

71 0 

65 6 

98 3 

91 6 

1 143 

811 

2 176 

1 427 

Plainfield- 

66 9 

67 4 

66 1 

82 2 

76 7 

2 404 

1 621 

1 431 

946 

Trenton _ 

67 2 

69 5 

63 6 

90 5 

79 7 

9 131 

8344 

5 700 

86^ 

West Hoboken 

63 3 

67 1 

61 3 

87 6 


1 610 

1 061 

3 220 

1 976 

West New York 

75 2 

76 6 

74.3 

89 0 


1 529 

1 171 

2 618 

1 946 

100 OOO and over - 

65 0 

68.2 

6L9 

886 

82.8 

68553 

45 390 

78903 

43 909 

25 000 to 100 000 

65 8 

67 8 

63 9 

87 2 

74.3 

48796 

27 654 

44 531 

28,472 

10 OOO to 25 000 

67 6 

70.2 

63.4 

87 a 

76 8 

21 261 

14 931 

13 995 

8877 

2 500 to 10 000 

70 8 

72.7 

67 4 

87 5 

75 3 

38983 

26 876 

20 268 

18005 

Rural 

74.2 

75 7 

78 3 

90 2 

80 1 

64,444 

48 767 

25 197 

17 720 

Pennsylvania. _ 

70 9 

73 0 

65 3 

90 0 

81 1 

878942 

641 578 

336 327 

219 637 

Alleuto'wn _ 

72 9 

74 4 

64.3 

89 5 


10 873 

8 065 

1 796 

1, 154 

Altoona « 

71 3 

72 9 

63 8 

92 8 

88 9 

9 132 

8 657 

1 994 

1,272 

Bethlehem _ 

74.5 

77 6 

62 8 

91 6 


8326 

4,131 

1 419 

891 

Chester 

75 1 

77 5 

69 3 

93 6 

81 1 

8083 

8939 


1 432 

Easton 

71 4 

72 0 

687 

88 6 


4 826 

3 474 

1 137 

781 

Erie 

69 7 

72 3 

66 2 

92 5 

84.0 

8 581 

6 201 

6 098 

4 037 

Harrisburg 

73 5 

73 9 

69 4 

87 6 

81 8 

13 500 

9 978 

1 2u0 

868 

Hazleton 

61 6 

61 2 

62 0 

94.6 


2,179 

1 334 

2 436 

1 510 

Johnstown _ 

69 6 

70 9 

66 3 

95 2 

89 1 

6 742 

4 778 

2 535 

1 680 

Lancaster - 

67 0 

68 0 

61 2 

84 1 

77 9 

8979 

6 107 

1 502 

919 

McKeesport - 

69 4 

73 6 

64.4 

94 1 

87 3 

8124 

2 299 

2 o94 

1 670 

New Castle 

75 9 

77 0 

73 0 

92 6 

91 8 

4,681 

3 520 . 

1 6-0 

1,182 

Norristown- - 

6u 6 

66 3 

63 2 

82 5 

71 6 

8998 

2 652 

1 184 

743 

Philadelphia 

65 4 

67 8 

61 9 

84 2 

79 7 

145 272 

98 538 

101 703 

68992 

Pittsburgh 

64 0 

67 2 

62 3 

85 7 

85 2 

45 203 

30 3”6 

39 315 

24 474 

Reading _ _ 

72 4 

73 4 

65 7 

89 5 

80 1 

17 047 

12 507 

J 482 

1,631 

Scranton 

60 7 

63 1 

58 8 

89 7 

$0 9 


8 922 

11 430 

8718 

Wilkes-Barre 

60 9 

62 7 

59 2 

90 1 

77 2 

5 442 

3 410 

5 756 

8406 

'Williamsport - - 

68.2 

69 2 

63 1 

73 6 

71 6 

6 850 

4 049 

1 164 

735 

York 

73 2 

73 7 

66 1 

84 3 

75 9 

8666 

6 367 

588 

383 

100 000 and over 

65 4 

67 9 

61 8 

84 9 

80 8 

218 907 

147 343 

lo4 930 

98 815 

26 000 to 100 000 

70 2 

72.0 

64 5 

91 4 

81 1 

106 882 

77 007 

38 H9 

22,668 

10 000 to 26,000 
^600 to 10 000 

Rural 

69 g 

71 5 

685 

64 6 

84 5 

S3 411 

59 607 

37 642 

24,052 

71 7 

73 0 

67 9 

94.3 

81 7 

127 383 

93 053 

48 154 

30,681 

76 0 

76 8 . 

71 6 ' 

03 9 

SO 6 

344, 2o6 

264 568 

63 562 

45 621 
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BATIO OF CHIIiDEEN TO WOMEN 


TABI.E II — Per Cent of Women 20 to 44 Years op Age Married, Widowed, 
OR Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals for Native 
White Women by Parentage, for Communities of Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 



PBB CENT MARRIED WIDOWED OR 
DIVORCED 

NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS 

OF AGE 

DIVISION AND COMMU 

Native white women 
20 to 44 years of age 

For 

eiga 

bom 

Negro 

worn 

Native parentage 

Foreign or mixed 
parentage 

NITY GKOl/P 

Total 

Native 

[>aFent 

For 
3ign or 
mixed 
parent 
age 

white 
worn 
en20 
to 44 
years 
of age 

en 20 
to 44 
years 
of age 

AU 

women 

Married 

widowed 

or 

divorced 

AU 

women 

Mamed, 
widow 
ed or 
divorcied 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

75.6 

77 1 

70 8 

91 0 

85 7 

691 246 


221,760 

167 112 

Akron 

79 1 

79 9 

75 8 

93 6 

89 0 

26 081 

20 845 

6 970 

6,284 

Canton 

77 8 

78 4 

75 3 

93 3 

86 5 

11 519 

9 036 

3 102 

2 335 

Cincinnati _ 

65 8 

eao 

62 1 

81 8 

83 9 

46 278 

31 490 

2a 272 

17 665 

Cleveland 

70 1 

72 2 

68 4 

90 5 

87 9 

45 709 

32, 997 

52 596 

35 950 

Columbus 

71 8 

72.8 

67 7 

84.7 

85 0 

35 848 

26 091 

a 629 

a 776 

ilayton 

75.9 

77 4 

70 3 

91 3 

sai 

22,284 

17 247 

5 956 

4,185 

East Cleveland 

72 4 

73 1 

71 4 

78 5 



3 600 

2 631 

2 424 

1 731 

Hamilton 

74 7 

75 6 

71,7 

93 1 

92.6 

6 406 

4 086 

1 699 

1,219 

Lakewood 

74 4 

75 7 

72 5 

88 6 


4,761 

3 603 

3 336 

2,418 

Liima 

7a 5 

80 1 

70 2 

87 2 

85 7 

6 887 

5 515 

1 269 

891 

Lorain - 

80 3 

82.5 

77 2 

96 3 

87 1 

2 155 

1 778 

1 544 

1,192 

Mansfield _ 

75 3 

77 4 

67 2 

90 6 



3 965 

3 069 


677 

Marion 

81 1 

81 6 

77 6 

92 6 



4,813 

3 926 

683 

529 

Newark _ 

76.5 

78 2 

65 6 

9L2 

86 1 

4 319 

3 379 

698 

458 

Portsmouth - 

76 2 

77 1 

69 1 



88 6 

6 864 

4,522 

737 

509 

Springfield- _ 

74 5 

76 6 

65 0 

89 7 

88 2 

8 709 

6 669 

1 864 

1,212 

Steubenville 

76 2 

76 5 

71 6 

93 3 

88 6 

2 977 

2 278 

1 108 

792 

Toledo - - 

74 7 

76 6 

71 6 

90 1 

87 1 

26,197 

20,069 

16 199 

11 698 

Warren - - 

77 1 

76 8 

78 2 

92.1 

84 8 

3 492 

2 683 

944 

738 

Youngstown 

74 5 

77 3 

70 9 

92 5 

90 0 

9 539 

7 373 

7 489 

6 313 

Zanesville > . 

75 6 

76 4 

69 2 

92.8 

S3 5 

4,796 

3 663 

675 

467 

100 000 and over 

71 5 

73 7 

68 0 

90 1 

86 4 

211 936 

156 112 

126 010 

85 670 

25 000 to 100 000_ 

76.3 

77 6 

71 9 

91 6 

86 6 

73 263 

56 838 

21 092 

16 168 

10 000 to 25 000 

75 4 

76 6 

71 4 

90 7 

85 6 

60 823 

46 614 

18 514 

13 214 

2 500 to 10 000 

75 4 

76 3 

71 3 

93 2 

81 4 

71 846 

54,791 

15 743 

11 225 

Ruxal 

79 8 

80 0 

78 8 

94.5 

83 1 

273 378 

218 646 

40 401 

31 835 

Indiana 

7a 7 

79 7 

72 9 

91 7 

85 2 

427 178 

340 315 

69 431 


Anderson 

80 2 

81 1 

71 0 

84 8 

89 6 

5 172 

4,193 

617 

367 

East Chicago 

80 9 

83 6 

78 2 

96 4 

92.0 

1 139 

952 

1 145 

895 

Evansville _ 

72.0 

72 6 

69 9 

84 6 

80 0 

13,124 

9 532 

3 601 

2,518 

Port Wayne- 

6a5 

69 6 

65 6 

86 3 

89 2 

12,926 


6 010 

3 288 

Gary 

83 7 

84 3 

82 6 

96 0 

91 6 

8 289 

2,774 

1 997 

1 649 

Hammond _ 

80 0 

83 3 

77 7 

95 1 

— - 

2,828 

2 356 

2,140 

1 662 

Indianapolis- 

76.6 

78 1 

69 1 

86.2 

85 1 

49 408 

38 605 

10 035 

6 932 

Kokomo 

84.6 

85 4 

75 7 

86 6 

85 6 

6 132 

4 385 

482 

365 

Muncie 

82 7 

83 4 

75 6 

88 5 

90 7 

6,278 

6 235 

674 

434 

Richmond 

76 6 

77 9 

69 3 

88 9 

91 1 

4,075 

3 176 

766 

531 

South Bend 

73 9 

76 6 

69 4 

91 7 

89 7 

6 891 

5 270 

3 824 

2,652 

Terre Haute 

76 5 

78 7 

66 5 

87 0 

84.0 

10 350 

8 141 

2,208 

1 469 

100 000 and over - 

76 6 

78 1 

69 1 

86 2 

85 1 

49 408 

38 605 

10 035 

6 932 

25 000 to 100 000 

76 8 

77 3 

71 1 

93 5 

8a7 

71 204 

65 014 

22 264 

1^830 

10 000 to 25 000 

77 9 

79 4 

71 1 

9L7 

84.4 

43 044 

34, 179 

9 672 

a 873 

2 500 to 10 000 - 

77 6 

78 3 

72.1 

89 4 

78 9 


39 190 

6 662 

4>730 

Rural 

SO 9 

81 2 

77 6 

90 4 

83 6 

213 454 

173 327 

20 898 

16 224 

Illinois 

71 6 

75 0 

66 8 

86 9 

85 5 

558 739 

419 lOS 

406 984 

271 989 

Aurora- 

69 0 

71 2 

66.7 

89 5 

85 8 

3 219 

2,292 

2 922 

1,948 

Bloommgton 

69 0 

71 1 

64,6 

81 8 

84 1 

3 678 

2 616 

1 809 

1,168 

Chicago 

65 3 

68 2 

63.6 

86 1 

85 6 

130 866 

89 209 

229 244 

146 846 

Cicero 

72.7 

74,1 

72.4 

92,7 


856 

634 

3 976 

2,879 

Danville 

7a 7 

80 5 

72 4 

84.8 

sai 

4 862 

3 914 

1 371 

993 

Decatur 

7a 4 

77 4 

72 0 

88 9 

84.6 

6 877 

5 324 

1 698 

1 151 

East St Louis 

sai 

81 9 

74 6 

gas 

89 8 

7 987 

a 640 

2 573 

1,920 

Elgin - _ _ 

60 2 

58 9 

61 5 

78 0 


2 674 

1 574 

2,649 

1 563 

Evanston _ - 

60 8 

64 0 

56 9 

67 0 

'sfo 

3 583 

2,293 

2 864 

1 629 

Joliet 

63 2 

65 4 

61 5 

91 3 

8a5 

2,506 

1 638 

a 138 

1 930 

Moline 

74.5 

79 7 

69 4 

sae 


2 502 

1 995 

2 600 

1 804 

Oak Park 

66 2 

67 4 

64 9 

66 2 


4 194 

2,826 

4,006 

2,599 

Peoria 

71 1 

73 6 

65 6 

79 6 

81 9 


7 504 

4 838 

3 176 

Quincy 

Rock Island - _ 

67 8 

69 9 

63.5 

75 1 

77 8 

4 624 

3 231 

2,271 

1,442 

74.9 

77 9 

70 9 

87 6 

89 5 

3 684 

2,871 

2,777 

1,968 

Rockford - - 

66 4 

69 7 

eao 

86 8 

90 2 

5 170 

3,606 

5 043 

a 177 
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Table II — Per Cent op Women 20 to 44 Years op Aoe Marrifd, Widowed, 
OR Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals for Nati\ e 
White Women by Parentage, for Communities of Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 


Dm^ION ANT) COMMU 
NITY GEOUP 


PEE CENT MARRIED WIDOWED OR 
DIVORCED 


Native white women poj. 

20 to 44 years of age eign Negro 

bcm worn 

I white en 20 

I For worn to 44 
Native [Cign or en 20 years 
Total iiarent mixed to 44 of age 
age {parent years 
age of age 


NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 20 TO 44 TEAKS 
OP AGP 


NaUve parentage 


Married, Married 

AH widowed All w i<low 
women or women ed or 
divorced divorced 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 
continued 

Illinois — Continued 
Springfield 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 600 to 10 000 
Bural 

Michigan _ 

Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Detroit 
Flmt 

Grand Rapids 

Hamtramck 

Highland Park 

Ja<^son 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Muskegon 

Pontiac 

Port Huron - 

Saginaw 

100 000 and over 

25 000 to 100,000 

10 000 to 25 000 

2 500 to 10 000 

Rural _ 

Wisconsin 

Green Bay 

Kenosha _ 

La Crosse 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Superior. 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2,500 to 10 000 
Rural - — 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St Paul 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 _ 
Rural 

Iowa 

Cedar Rapids - 
Council Bluffs 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 


66. 

3 

68,0 

65 

4 

86 

6 

87 

0 

123, 

106 

83, 

742 

63 

5 

70 6 

60 

3 

82 

6 

93. 

7 

4 

414 

3, 

116 

62 

5 

65 9 

60 

3 

80 

8 

85 

0 

27 

314 

18, 

004 

61 

9 

64,4 

60 

6 

82 

4 

89 

6 

14 

767 

9 

515 

62 

3 

65 4 

60 

4 

81 

3 

86 

9 

42. 

081 

27 

519 

63 

5 

70 6 

60 

3 

82 

6 

93 

7 

4 

414 

3 

116 

60 

5 

59 2 

61 

4 

85 

8 



7 

704 

4 

563 

64 

6 

66 3 

63 

6 

89 

6 




12 

065 

8 

002 

70 

0 

71 3 

69 

4 

91 

5 



50 

842 

40 

542 

74 

6 

75.9 

72 

1 

sa 

3 

87 

3 

262,304 

199 

152 

71 

8 

72 6 

70 

6 

86 

4 

90 

7 

6 

578 

4 

043 

73 

4 

77 3 

65 

2 

87 

9 


7 

4 

622 

3 

494 

71 

0 

72 0 

69 

7 

86. 

1 

* 90 

1 

5 

986 

4 

310 

71 

4 

73.4 

66 

0 

82 

1 

1 85. 

6 

18 

889 

13 

858 

60 

7 

69 7 

6L 

8 

80 

9 



3 

880 

2 

315 


169 557 
1 iSA 
3,419^ 
47 919 
4 284 
7 7tZ 
97Z 
2,262 
1 901 
1 942 
2,285 
2,504 
1 485 
1 530 
4,309 
56 681 
28 047 
9 362 
16 369 
60 111 
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Table II — Per Cent op Women 20 to 44 Years op Age Married, Widowed, 
OB Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals for Native 
White Women by Parentage, for Communities op Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 



PER CENT MARRIED 

WIDOWED OR 

NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS 



DIVORCED 



OF AGE 


DIVISION AND COMMI. 

Native white women 
20 to 44 years of age 

For 

eign 

Negro 

Native parentage 

Foreign or mixed 
parentage 

MTV GHOtP 




bom 

worn 








white 

en 20 






Total 

Native 

parent 

For 
eign or 
mixed 

worn 
en 20 
to 44 

to 44 
years 
of age 

AU 

women 

Mamed 

widowed 

or 

All 

women 

Mamed 
widow 
ed or 



age 

parent- 

age 

years 
of age 



divorced 


divorced 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL — 










oontinued 










Iowa— C ontinued 










Sioux City 

69 3 

71 4 

66 0 

848 

89 3 

8 052 

5 746 

4,872 

3 215 

Waterloo 

75.6 

75.3 

76 0 

90 3 

95 5 

4 972 

3 742 

2,232 

1 697 

100 000 and over 

71 4 

73 4 

66.0 

821 

85 6 

18 889 

13 858 

6 711 

4,430 

25 000 to 100 000 

70 2 

71 7 

67 8 

85 8 

91 4 

32 990 

23 650 

21 261 

14,412 

10 000 to 25 000 

71 1 

73 2 

67 2 

85 3 

86 6 

22 929 

16 793 

12,607 

8,475 

2,500 to 10 000 

69 5 

7L4 

65.0 

83 9 

85 6 

34 116 

24 357 

14,275 

9 273 

Rural 

77 4 

78.6 

75.3 

91 1 

86 5 

153 880 

120 494 

91 462 

68,895 

Missouri 

76 7 

7a 5 

69 8 

86 4 

82 7 

465 901 

865 510 

114,663 


Joplin, 

82.1 

82 3 

SO 1 

87 3 

843 

5 588 

4 610 

573 

459 

Kansas City 

74.6 

75 8 

69 7 

85 9 

82 0 

60 641 

38 315 

14 131 

9 846 

St Joseph 

St Louis 

73.7 

68.7 

77 1 
70 0 

62 2 
629 

87 7 
86 5 

85 4 
83 8 

11 245 
81 408 

8 673 
56 982 

3 382 
67 666 

2103 
38 498 

Springfield 

76 2 

76 7 

72 8 

77 5 

845 

7 402 

5 680 

787 

657 

100 000 and over 

70 6 

72 2 

67 4 

88 3 

83 3 

131 949 

96 297 

71 687 

48 344 

25 000 to 100 000 

76.2 

72 2 

65.8 

828 

85 0 

24 235 

18 954 

4 742 

8 119 

10 000 to 25 000 

75.5 

76 5 

60 9 

845 

725 

16 881 

12 912 

3 046 

2,129 

2,500 to 10 000 

75.0 

75 9 

69 5 

78 6 

80 0 

35 674 

27 016 

5 958 

4,140 

Rural 

81 6 

821 

76.3 

828 

82 8 

267 262 

211 331 

29 221 

22 307 

North Dakota 

73 2 

76 6 

71 3 

90 0 


28 270 

21 648 

51 958 


10 000 to 25 000 

62.7 

66 8 

59 9 

79 9 

_ 

3 588 

2 396 

5 248 


^500 to 10 000 

Rural 

65 8 

70 4 

62 0 

81 7 


3 051 

2 149 

3 806 


75.4 

79 1 

73.5 

91 3 


21 631 

17 103 

42 904 

31 553 

South Dakota 

75 7 

774 

74 1 

829 

80 4 

46 616 

36 082 

49 106 

36 396 

Sioux Palls 

69 9 

72 0 

67 5 

83 S 


2 687 

1 936 

2 264 

1 528 

26 000 to 100 000 

69 9 

72 0 

67 5 

83 8 


2 687 

1 935 

2 264 

1 528 

10 000 to 25 000 

68 1 

69 0 

67 1 

81 7 


1 542 

1 064 

1 233 

827 

^600 to 10 000 

Rural 

69 4 

70 8 

67 2 

77 7 


6 842 

4 844 

4 579 

3 079 

77 3 

79 4 

75 5 

90 7 


35 545 

28 239 

41 030 

30 962 

Nebraska 

75.6 

77 8 

72 6 

829 

821 

125 199 

97 368 

86 479 

62 744 

Lincoln 

67 9 

7a 1 

62 9 

85 0 

84 2 

7 247 

5 081 

3 153 

1 984 

Omaha 

70 1 

73 4 

65 7 

828 

88 5 

18 278 

13 425 

13 636 

8 961 

100 000 and over 

70 1 

73 4 

65.7 

88 8 

826 

18 278 

13 425 

13 636 

8,961 

25 000 to 100 000 

67 9 

70 1 

62 9 

85 0 

842 

7 247 

5 081 

3 153 

1984 

10 000 to 25 000 

74.1 

76 4 

69 6 

85 5 


4 338 

3 314 

2 249 

1 565 

^500 to 10 000 

Rural 

72.7 

75 5 

625 

86 8 

89 1 

15 460 

11 665 

6 775 

4,508 

7ao 

80 0 

72 4 

91 3 

845 

79 876 

63 883 

60 666 

46 726 

Kansas 

78.7 

80 1 

73 7 

90 0 

849 

228 399 

183 028 

65 008 

47 921 

Kansas City 

79 9 

82 5 

72 1 

92 4 

89 1 

11 163 

9 206 

3 633 

2619 

Topeka 

70 0 

71 4 

62 3 

85 7 

79 8 

7 175 

6 123 

2 094 

1 368 

Wichita 

70.0 

7a 4 

72 9 

81 5 

87 3 

12 976 

9 920 

2 015 

1 469 

100 000 and over 

79 9 

82 5 

721 

92 4 

89 1 

11 163 

9 206 

3 633 

2 619 

25 000 to 100 000 

73 7 

74.7 

1 69 0 

83 8 

83 3 

20 151 

15 043 

il09 

2 837 

10 000 to 25 000 

76 8 

72 3 

' 69 6 

841 

84 2 

29 859 

^ 23 382 

6 498 

4 525 

2 500 to 10 000 

76 5 

77 8 

70 5 

821 

84 6 

29 886 

23 248 

6 259 

4 413 

Rural 

80 1 

8L7 

75 3 

91 5 

80 8 

137 340 

112 149 

44,509 

33 527 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 





1 





Delaware 

76 0 

77 8 

67 4 

89 6 

77 6 

26 207 

20 381 

5,277 

3 558 

Wilmington 

72.1 

74 2 

620 


729 

11 981 

8 886 

4, 165 

2 749 

100 000 and over 

72.1 

742 

68 0 


729 

11 981 

8 886 

4, 166 

2 749 

2 500 to 10 000 

71 6 

72 6 

63 9 

92 5 

723 

1 245 

904 

155 

99 

Rural 

81 1 

81,6 

74 2 

826 

8L6 

12,981 

i 10,591 

967 

710 
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Table II — Per Cent of Women 20 to 44 Years op Age Married, Widowed, 
OR Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals for Native 
White Women by Parentage, for Communities op Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 


DIVISION AND COMMIT 
NITY GROX>P 


SOUTH ATLANTIC — COntd 

Maryland 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 
100 000 and o\ er 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2,600 to 10 000 
Rural 

Dist of Columbia 
Vashington. 

VlRGINIA 

L3mcbburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

West Virginia 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Huntmgton 
Wheeling 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25,000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

North Carolina 
Asheville 
Charlotte 
Wihnmgton 
Winston Salem 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25,000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

South Carolina 
Charleston 
Columbia 
25 000 to 100,000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2.500 to 10 000 
Rural 

Georgia 

Atlanta _ 

Augusta 
Columbus 
Macon 
Savannah 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2,600 to 10 000 
Rural 


PER cent married WIDOWED, OR 
DIVORCED 


NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 30 TO 44 TEARS 
OF AGE 


Native white women Por 

20 to 44 5 oars of age eign Negro 

bom worn 

white en 20 
For worn to 44 
Native eign or en 20 years 
Total xierent muced to 44 of age 
age parent years 
age of age 


Foreign or mired 
parentage 
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Table II —Per Cent of Women 20 to 44 Years op Age Marrieb, Widowed, 
OR Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals for Native 
White Women by Parentage, for Communities op Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 


DIVISION AND COMMU 
NITY GROUP 


SOUTH ATLANTIC — COn 

Florida 

Jacksonville 
Miami 
Pensacola _ 

Tampa 

25 000 to 100 OOO 
10 000 to 25 000 
2,500 to 10 000 . 
Rural 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 
Covington 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Newport 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 - 
Rural 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville _ 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 26,000 

2 600 to 10 000 _ 

Rural 


Alabama _ _ 

Birmingham 
Mobile _ _ 

Montgomery 
100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 

10 000 to 25 000 

2,600 to 10 000 _ 
Rural 

Mississippi 

10 000 to 25 000 
2 600 to 10 000 
Rural 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas - 
Port Smith 
Little Rock 

25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 
Shreveport 
100 000 and over 

26 000 to 100 000 _ 

10 000 to 25 000 
2.500 to 10 000 
Rural 


PER CENT MARRIED WIDOWED OR 
DIVORCED 


NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 20 TO 44 TEARS 
OF AGE 


Native white women 
20 to 44 years of age 

For 

eign 

bom 

Negro 
worn 
en 20 
to 44 
years 
of age 

Native parentage 

Foreign or mixed 
parentage 

Total 

Native 

parent 

age 

For 
eign oi 
mixed, 
parent- 
age 

white 
worn 
en ^ 
to 44 
years 
of age 

All 

women 

MarriecL 

widowed 

or 

divorced 

AU 

women 

Mamed 
widow- 
ed or 
divorced 

82.7 

83 4 

77 2 

86.1 

87 4 

94 572 

78 846 

10 657 

8223 

80 7 

81 8 

72.6 

882 

87 9 

9 404 

7 697 

1 365 

991 

82.5 

82,7 

81 4 

784 

883 

3 078 

8 546 

719 

585 

81 5 

82.1 

78.2 

79 5 

86 0 

3 277 

8 691 

633 

495 

80 2 

80 8 

78.0 

887 

84 6 

3 967 

8206 

1 238 

966 

77 0 

81 8 

76.8 

86.8 

86 5 

19 726 

16 140 

8965 

3 037 

76.2 

73.9 

79 8 

88 4 

85 0 

2,420 

1 788 

1 667 

1 242 

77 8 

78.2 

74.8 

88 1 

84.9 

18 245 

9 677 

1 700 

1 272 

84.9 

85 3 

77 6 

83 3 

886 

60 181 

51,341 

8445 

2,672 

80 4 

81 4 

65 2 

84.1 

81 4 

346 837 

288 460 

24,636 

16 070 

69 1 

72.4 

6L4 

79 8 

81 9 

7 970 

5 771 

8480 

2,137 

70 8 

72.7 

49 7 

80 6 

789 

5 769 

4 195 

633 

265 

69 2 

71 3 

63.1 

81 9 

79 2 

30 932 

28 059 

10 489 

8 620 

70 1 

72.2 

66 0 

82.2 

888 

8 935 

8 841 

1 986 

1' 311 

69 2 

71 3 

63.1 

81 9 

79 2 

30 932 

28 059 

10 489 

8 620 

69 8 

72.5 

61 0 

80 9 

80 1 

17 674 

12 807 

5 999 

3' 713 

76 0 

76 8 

65 0 

83 5 

80 2 

11 109 

8 534 

829 

539 

76.1 

76.8 

67 4 

87 4 

78 6 

29 821 

22 910 

2,558 

1 723 

83.8 

84.0 

73.0 

880 

889 

257 301 

216 140 

4 760 

8 476 

SO a 

SO 6 

69 0 

87 3 

886 

328143 

259 563 

8106 

5 593 

74 0 

74 8 

64.0 

887 

85 7 

8;225 

6 152 

669 

434 

77 0 

77 5 

61 9 

82.5 

88 0 

13 867 

10 742 

473 

293 

76 9 

76.7 

70 3 

88 8 

84 4 

19 763 

16 168 

2,817 

1,979 

72.6 

73.7 

61 3 

885 

81 2 

18 460 

18 128 

1 539 

'943 

74 5 

75 4 

67 1 

85 9 

83 3 

38 223 

27 296 

4 356 

2,922 

75 8 

76 6 

63.7 

883 

84 3 

28 092 

16 894 

1 142 

' 727 

78.2 

78 4 

68.6 


79 8 

6 252 

4 903 

153 

105 

77 8 

77 9 

73 7 

981 

80 1 

23 394 

18 229 

506 

373 

82.0 

82.1 

75 2 

984 

84.4 

234 182 

198 241 

1 949 

1,466 

82.0 

82.2 

73.7 

89 0 

84.4 

238423 

198 087 

8660 

4 833 

79 3 

79 9 

72.7 

90 0 

88 1 

20 962 

16 761 

1 880 

! 1 366 

74 9 

76 1 

69 4 

76 4 

84.8 

6 323 

4,809 

1 278 

1 887 

74.8 

75 2 

69 1 

87 4 

88 3 

4,852 

3 649 

359 

248 

79 3 

79 9 

72L7 

00 0 

88 1 

20 962 

18 751 

1 880 

1 366 

74 9 

76 7 

69 3 

78 8 

88 7 

11 175 

8 458 

1 637 

1 136 

78.8 

79 1 

71 4 

87 8 

! 85 9 

11 662 

9 221 

434 

310 

80 8 

80 9 

76.5 

88 6 

88 7 

15 937 

12 901 

473 

862 

83.2 

83.2 

77 7 

92.5 

889 

178 687 

148 756 

2,136 

1,660 

80 1 

80 3 

r 73.1 

89 3 

88 2 

141 644 

118 738 

8 586 

2,622 

73.5 

Tas 

70 1 

86 0 

81 4 

15 037 

11 102 

1 300 

911 

76 8 

77 0 

72.9 

883 

81 1 

11 901 

9 167 

749 

546 

8L 4 

81 5 

75 8 

92.1 

87 1 

114 706 

93 469 

1 637 

1 165 

86 0 

86.3 

77 3 

889 

89 0 

208 741 

176 007 

7 637 

8 905 

78.4 

80 I 

67 0 

786 

88 7 

4 572 

3 660 

663 

444 

77 3 

78 0 

71 9 

82.6 

84 2 

9 703 

7 568 

1 268 

912 

77 7 

78 7 

70 2 

81 3 

84.0 

14 276 

11 228 

1,931 

1,356 

83 0 

83.6 

76 3 

79 6 

87 6 

8 957 

5 819 

701 

535 

81 9 

82.1 

78 3 

75 2 

87 0 

19 959 

18 379 

1 009 

790 

87 6 

87 6 

80 7 

881 

89 7 

161 650 

141 581 

8 996 

8224 

77 8 

78.7 

71 2 

85 0 

84.1 

169 686 

133 466 

20 804 

14,818 

69 4 

69 3 

69 5 

SO 4 

79 7 

41 296 

28 612 

14 990 

10 422 

79 1 

79 0 

8a4 

81.9 

86 6 

8 369 

4,243 

479 

385 

69 4 

69 3 

69 5 

80 4 

79 7 

41 295 

28 612 

14 990 

10 422 

79 1 

79 0 

80 4 

8L9 

85 6 

5 369 

4 243 

479 

385 

76 2 

76 7 

72. 7 

84 6 

88 4 

6 932 

5 317 

966 

702 

76 7 

75 8 

74 0 

882 

83 2 

14 974 

11 351 

1 206 

892 

82,8 

83.0 

76.4 

98 7 

85 5 ^1 

101 116 

83 943 

3 163 

8417 
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Table II — Peb Cent of Women 20 to 44 Years of Age Married, Widowed, 
OB Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals for Native 
White Women by Parent 4^ge, for Communities oi Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 



Married, 
widow 
od or 
divorced 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL- 

contmued 

Oklahoma _ 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 
Rural 

Texas 
Austin 
Beaumont . 

Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston 
San Antomo 
Waco 

Wichita Falls 
100 000 and over _ 
25 000 to 100 000 . 

10 000 to 25 000 
2 500 to 10 000 - 

Rural _ 


Montana _ _ 

Butte _ 

25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 
^500 to 10 000 
Rural « 

Idaho 

10 000 to 26 000 
2 600 to 10 000 
Rural _ 

Wyoming 

10 000 to 25 000 

2,500 to 10 000 
Rural > _ 

OOLOEADO - 

Colorado Springs 
Denver _ 

Pueblo 

100 000 and over 
25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000 

2,500 to 10 000 
Rural _ _ 

ITew Mexico . 

10 000 to 25 000 

2,500 to 10 000 _ 

Rural _ 

6621®— 31- 
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Table II — Pek Cent of Women 20 to 44 Years of Age Married, Widowed, 
OR Divorced, by Color, Nativity, and Parentage, and Totals for Native 
White Women by Parentage, for Communities of Different Sizes, by 
States 1920 — Continued 



PJER CENT MARRIED WIDOWED OB 
DIVORCED 

NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 20 TO 44 YEARS 

OF AGE 

DIVISION AND COMMU 
NITY GRODP 

Native white women 
20 to 44 years of age 

For- 

eign 

bom 

Negro 

worn 

Native parentage 

Foreign or mixed 
parentage 

Total 

Native 

parent- 

age 

For 
eign or 
mixed 
parent 
age 

white 
worn 
en 20 
to 44 
years 
of age 

en 20 
to 44 
years 
of age 

All 

women 

Mamed 

widowed 

or 

divorced 

All 

women 

Mamed 
widow 
ed or 
divorced 

MOUNTAIN — continued 










Arizona 

83.0 

84 6 

81 9 

89 3 

9L9 

27 431 

23 197 

9 621 

7 882 

Phoenix 

78 8 

79 0 

78 0 

86 4 

90 0 

4,017 

3 173 

1. 231 

960 

25 000 to 100 000 _ 

78 8 

79 0 

78 0 

86 4 

90 0 

4 017 

3 173 

1 231 

960 

10 000 to 25 000 

77 1 

78 6 

74 3 

80 4 

88 0 

1 912 

1 502 

1 010 

760 

2,500 to 10 000 > 

82.7 

83 6 

80 4 

86 2 

93-0 

6 435 

5 378 

2 422 

1 947 

Rural 

86.7 

87 2 

85 2 

92.0 

93 3 

15 067 

13 144 

4 958 

4 225 

Utah 

80 2 

79 1 

81 4 

88 9 

90 6 

34 758 

27 509 

31 091 

25 309 

Ogden 

79 4 

79 1 

79 8 

86 4 


2 874 

2 272 

2 505 

1,999 

Salt Lat:e City 

76 6 

75 3 

76 6 

83 9 

80 3 

10 041 

7 565 

10 013 

7 670 

100 000 and over _ , 

75 5 

75 3 

75 6 

83 9 

80 3 

10 041 

7 565 

10 013 

7 570 

25 000 to 100 000 . 

79 4 

79 1 

79 8 

86 4 

_ 

2 874 

2 272 

2 505 

1 999 

10 000 to 25 000 

75 0 

72.9 

78 2 

77 4 


958 

698 

632 

494 

2 500 to 10 000 _ 

78 4 

76 3 

80 3 

92.6 



3 802 

2 901 

3 984 

3 201 

Rural 

84 1 

82.4 

86 3 

04.4 

- 

17 083 

14 073 

13 957 

12 045 

Nevada 

83 3 

83 8 

82.7 

93.3 


6 245 

5 232 

3 987 

3 296 

10 000 to 26 000 

77 4 

79 3 

74.3 

86 8 



1 340 

1 062 

812 

603 

2 500 to 10 000 „ 

86 0 

82.8 

92.1 

95 5 

_ 

308 

255 

165 

152 

Rural _ 

84 9 

85 2 

84 4 

94.7 

— 

4 597 

3 916 

3 010 

2 541 

PACIFIC 










WASHINaTON__ 

79 3 

81 8 

74 8 

87 7 

88 8 

129 961 

106 277 

73 208 

54,775 

Bellingham 

74.3 

77 4 

69 8 

87 0 


2 380 

1 841 

1 603 

1 119 

Everett 

78 4 

81 7 

74 2 

88 8 


2 429 

1 985 

1 918 

1 424 

Seattle 

74 9 

77 4 

71 2 

82.2 

89 0 

31 151 

24 126 

21 393 

16 230 

SpoKane-- 
Tacoma _ 

73 6 

75 9 

69 8 

83.4 

88 8 

12 065 

9 159 

7 141 

4 983 

76 3 

79 3 

72.3 

87 0 

87 8 

8 496 

6 739 

6 466 

4 674 

lOO 000 and over.. 

74 6 

77 0 

70 8 

82.4 

89 0 

43, 216 

33 285 

28 534 

20 213 

25 000 to 100 000 „ . 

76 3 

79 4 

72.3 

87 3 

87 9 

13 305 

10 665 

9 987 

7 217 

10 000 to 25 000 

78 9 

80 9 

74 4 

89 0 


8 059 

6 520 

3 580 

2 662 

2,500 to 10 000 

Rural - 

80 2 

81 8 

76.7 

90 1 

86 0 

11 93u 

9 764 

5 577 

4 279 

84.3 

86 4 

79 9 

93.5 

00 9 

53 436 

46 143 

25 530 

20 404 

Obeqon 

79 7 

82.0 

74.1 

86 6 

88 3 

91 158 

74 763 

37 063 

27 450 

Portland. 

76 1 

78 0 

70 0 

82.9 

90 0 

30 175 

23 522 

17 204 

12 042 

lOO 000 and over 

75 1 

78 0 

70 0 

82 9 

90 0 

30 175 

23 522 

17 204 

12 042 

10 000 to 25 000 

70 9 

72 0 

68 6 

85 2 


4 944 

3 558 

2 178 

1 495 

2 500 to 10 000 

79 3 

80 5 

76 0 

88 4 

_ _ 

12 790 

10 302 

3 706 

2 779 

Rural . 

84.S 

86 4 

79 7 

92.7 

- 

43 249 

37 381 

13 975 

11 134 

Caijfobnia - 

75 6 

77 5 

72.4 

85 2 

84 9 

328 765 

254 736 

192 533 

139 364 

Alameda 

73 7 

75 5 

/2 0 

87 6 


2 418 

1 826 

2 427 

1 747 

Berkeley. 

64 2 

64 2 

64 1 

79 0 

75 O" 

6 328 

4 065 

3 887 

2 491 

Fresno. 

76 9 

78 6 

72.6 

89 1 

84.3 

5 398 

4 241 

2 045 

1 482 

I/ong Beach 

74.9 

75 2 

73 8 

81 2 


7 427 

5 585 

2 442 

1 803 

Los Angeles 

Oakland 

73 4 

74 6 

70 7 

8L1 

85"6 

67 406 

60 300 

32 540 

23 018 

75 5 

77 2 

73 6 

87 0 

87 7 

18,774 

14 499 

16 613 

12 222 

Pasadena . 

oao 

64.8 

61 5 

60 0 

78 1 

5 614 

3 636 

2 166 

1 333 

Sacramento 

76 9 

78 1 

74.9 

88 1 

85 9 

7 066 

5 521 

4 371 

3 274 

San Diego 

74.3 

75 2 

72.3 

82.9 

87 1 

8 311 

6 248 

3 942 

2 850 

San Francisco . 

68 9 

7L3 

66 8 

80 4 

80 4 

37 341 

26 633 

44 590 

29 807 

San Jose 

68 6 

69 9 

66 8 

87 2 

_ 

3 557 

2 486 

2 710 

1 809 

Stockton. 

77 9 

79 0 

75 9 

90 1 


4,218 

3 334 

2 435 

1 849 

100 000 and over 

72.0 

74 0 

69 4 

81 6 

85 6 

123 521 

91 432 

93 743 

65 047 

25 000 to 100 000 _ 

72 4 

73 4 

70 6 

82 7 

82 1 

60 337 

36 941 

26 425 

18 638 

10 000 to 26 000 

77 5 

78 6 

75 0 

84.8 

$3 3 

23 685 

18 605 

9 944 

7 455 

2,600 to 10 000 

Rural . 

77 4 

78 7 

74.8 

88 0 

83.0 

39 887 

31 373 

18 757 

14 038 

81 9 

83 6 

78 3 

91 8 

86 4 

91 335 

76 385 

43 664 

34 186 
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Table III — Per Cent Children Under 6 per 1,000 White Women 20 to 
44 Years of Age are in Excess op Ratios Necessary to Maintain the 

POPTTLATION TEMPORARILY AND PERMANENTLY, BY NATIVITY, FOR COMMUNI 
TIES OP r>IFPERENT SiZES, BY STATES 1920 ^ 
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.a 
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2 
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S 

1 
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Native white 

1 

1 
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1 

§ 

1 

Index showing 
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NEW ENGULND 






NEW ENGLAND — 






Maine 

515 

732 

65 

135 

10 

continued 






Bangor 

Lewiston- 

309 

657 

6 

90 

-35 

Rhode Island.. 

363 

756 

15 

140 

—25 

357 

692 

20 

100 

—25 

Cranston 

374 

762 

30 

160 

—20 

Portland 

337 

664 

15 

125 

-30 

Newport 

Pawtucket 

390 

694 

36 

106 

— 15 

25 000 to 100 000 

336 

623 

15 

110 

—30 

374 

626 

30 

115 

—20 

10 000 to 25 000 

399 

689 

35 

136 

—16 

Providence 

301 

737 

10 

170 

—35 

2 600 to 10 000 

453 

763 

55 

160 

—5 

Woonsocket 

386 

698 

30 

140 

—20 

Rural 

603 

811 

90 

155 

30 

100 000 and over 

301 

737 

10 

170 

—35 







26 000 to 100 000 

380 

666 

30 

125 

—20 

New Hampshibe 

435 

713 

40 

130 

—10 

10 000 to 25,000- 
2 500tol0(500 _ 

422 

837 

46 

185 

—10 

Manchester 

347 

668 

20 

126 

—25 

438 

896 

50 

205 

—5 

Nashua 

357 

706 

20 

140 

—26 

Rural 

436 

856 

36 

165 

—10 

25 000 to 100 000 
10 000 to 25 000-. 
^600 to 10 000- — 
Rural- - - 

350 

374 

434 

517 

669 

736 

711 

798 

20 

30 

50 

60 

130 

150 

145 

150 

-26 

-20 

—10 

10 

Connecticut 

Bridgepcart .. 

Hartford 

Meriden 

371 

350 

282 

866 

886 

837 

750 

806 

20 

30 

6 

20 

185 

206 

176 

210 

i t 1 1 

Vbbmont _ 

10 000 to 25,000.. 
2 600 to 10 000. _ 
Rural 

626 

417 

401 

687 

829 

735 

738 

906 

65 

40 

35 

85 

165 

160 

160 

185 

10 

—10 

—15 

25 

New Britain. 
New Haven 

New London 

Norwalk 

Stamford 

357 

328 

369 

356 

323 

896 

880 

766 

781 

918 

20 

20 

25 

20 

10 

230 

220 

100 

165 

215 

—25 

—30 

—20 

—25 

—30 

MASSACHIJSETTS- 

359 

700 

15 

126 

—26 

W aterbury 

100 000 and over 

317 

863 

10 

105 

—35 

Boston 

301 

631 

10 

130 

—36 

322 

826 

20 

200 

-30 

Brockton j 

333 

626 

15 

116 

—30 

26 000 to 100 000 

340 

898 

15 

205 

—30 

Brookhne 

257 

218 

—10 

—25 

—46 

10 000 to 26 000 

360 

901 

25 

230 

—25 

Cambridge . - 

318 

644 

16 

135 

—35 

2 500 to 10 000 

366 

919 

25 

215 

-20 

Chelsea 

356 

791 

20 

170 

—26 

Rural- 

442 

910 

40 

185 

-^5 

Chicopee — 
Everett 

485 

427 

991 

750 

66 

45 

240 

166 

5 

—10 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 






Pall River _ _ 

379 

784 

40 

190 

-20 

New York 

362 

664 

15 

110 

—25 

Fitchburg . _ 
Haverhill. _ 

390 

724 

36 

145 

—15 

Albany- 

267 

722 

0 

166 

—45 

330 

686 

10 

135 

-30 

Amsterdam 

286 

783 

0 

170 

—40 

Holyoke _ _ . 

324 

660 

10 

120 

—30 

Auburn 

291 

940 

0 

220 

—40 

Lawrence. _ _ 

301 

716 

6 

145 

—35 

Bmghanxton 

336 

001 

15 

210 

-30 

LoweU. 

364 

650 

35 

140 

—26 

Buffalo - 

364 

818 

35 

200 

-25 

Lynn 

Malden . . 

326 

610 

10 

110 

—30 

Elmira 

368 

733 

25 

150 

-10 

341 

646 

16 

120 

—30 

Jamestown 

328 

628 

10 

115 

-30 

Medford _ 

419 

608 

45 

105 

—10 

Kingston 

309 

761 

6 

160 

—35 

New Bedford 

342 

601 

25 

120 

—25 

Mount Vemon. 

326 

736 

10 

160 

—30 

Newton ... 

323 

489 

10 

65 

—30 

Newburgh 

319 

767 

10 

160 

-30 

Pittsfield _ _ 

381 

848 

30 

190 

—20 

New Rochelle 

348 

639 

20 

120 

-25 

Qmncy 

416 

762 

40 

165 

—10 

New York 

316 

610 

16 

125 

-35 

Revere 

414 

774 

40 

166 

—10 

Manhat Boro 

244 

533 

—10 i 

95 

-60 

Salem 

365 

779 

26 

165 

—25 

Bronx Boro-. 

336 ; 

602 

25 

120 

-30 

Somerville 

347 

671 

20 

130 

—25 

Brook BorO- 

347 

711 

25 

160 

-25 

Springfield — 

331 

692 

20 

155 

—30 

Queens Boro 

404 

672 

60 

145 

— 15 

Taunton 

376 

812 

30 

176 

—20 

Rich Boro 

414 

818 

50 

200 

— 10 

Waltham. 

288 

608 

0 

105 

—40 

Niagara Palls 

389 

878 

36 

200 

-20 

Worcester _ 

349 

764 

30 

180 

—25 

Poughkeepsie - 

344 

886 

15 

200 

—25 

100 000 and over. 

326 

661 

20 

140 

—30 

Rochester- 

333 

775 

20 

185 

-30 

25 000 to 100 000. 

351 

679 

20 

130 

—26 

Rome 

378 

1 232 

30 

320 

-20 

10 000 to 25 000 . 

384 

779 

30 

165 

-20 

Schenectady 

314 

824 

6 

180 

-35 

^500 to 10 000- 
Rural 

406 

796 

40 

170 

—16 

Syracuse . 

330 

842 

20 

210 

-30 

461 

827 

46 

160 

0 

Troy _ 

272 

622 

—5 

110 

-40 


1 Calculated by use of ratios referred to in Chapter VIIX page 164 applied to General Table I See also 
Table 60 Percentages shown In even fives 

* Called temporary replacement mdex in text 

* Called permanent replacement index in text 
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Table III — Per Cent Children Under 5 per 1,000 White Women 20 to 
44 Years op Age are in Excess op Ratios Necessary to Maiotain the 
Population Temporarily and Permanently by Nativity, for Communi- 
ties OP Different Sizes, by States 1920 — Continued 


STATB AND COM 
MUNITT 


CHILDBSN 
T7NDBB 6 
PXB 1 000 

WOMEN 20 

TO 44 
TKABS 
or AGE 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC- 

continued 


INDEX 
SHOWING 
PER CENT 
OF EXCESS 
OF RATIOS 
OP CECIL 
DRBN OVERj 
TEMPO- 
RARY RE 
PLACEMENT| 
NEEDS 


STATE AND COM 
MUNITY 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC — \ 

continued 


CHILDREN 
UNDER S 
PER 1 000 
WOMEN 20 
TO 44 
YEARS 
OF AGE 


INDEX 
SHOWING 
PER CENT 
OF EXCESS 
OF RATIOS 
OF CHIL- 
DREN OVER] 
TEMPO 
BABY re- 
placement] 

NEEDS 


New Yore — Con 


Utica 

300 

871 

5 

195 

—35 

Watertown. 

362 

612 

26 

110 

—25 

Yonkers 

363 

760 

30 

180 

—25 

100 000 and over 

322 

620 

20 

130 

—30 

26 000 to 100 000 

323 

807 

10 

176 

—30 

10 000 to 25 000 

369 

916 

25 

215 

—20 

2 500 to 10 000 

392 

854 

35 

190 

—15 

Kuxal. 

494 

837 

55 

160 

5 

New Jersey - 

402 

833 

30 

165 

—15 

Atlantic City. 

309 

626 

6 

80 

—35 

Bayonne- . 

451 

1 086 

55 

270 

—5 

Camden .. 

453 

029 

66 

240 

—5 

Clifton _ 

450 

763 

55 

155 

-6 

East Orange . 

298 

467 

0 

55 

—35 

Elizabeth 

402 

022 

35 

215 

—15 

Hoboken. 

372 

720 

25 

145 

—20 

Irvington 

3S2 

623 

30 

110 

—20 

Jersey City 

3S1 

888 

40 

226 

—20 

Kearny 

401 

713 

35 

145 

—15 

Moatdair 

338 

672 

16 

95 

—30 

Newark _ 

332 

828 

20 

205 

—30 

New Brunswick 

394 

811 

35 

176 

—15 

Orange _ 

404 

871 

40 

195 

—15 

Passaic 

323 

796 

10 

170 

—30 

Paterson. 

324 

631 

20 

130 

—30 

Perth Amboy 

479 

1,059 

65 

260 

0 

Plamfidd .. 

370 

740 

26 

155 

—20 

Trenton _ 

364 

903 

35 

230 

—25 

West Hoboken 

361 

540 

25 

85 

—25 

West New York 

449 

637 

55 

115 

—5 

100 000 and over 

363 

829 

35 

205 

—25 

25 000 to 100 000 

378 

804 

30 

176 

—20 

10 000 to 25 000 

400 

861 

35 

195 

—15 

2,500 to 10 000 

415 

824 

40 

180 

—10 

Rural 

480 

896 

50 

180 

0 

Pennsylvania 

512 

1 043 

65 

236 

10 

Allentown 

308 

986 

35 

235 

—15 

Altoona 

448 

1 106 

56 

276 

—5 

Bethlehem 

600 

1 008 

70 

245 

5 

Chester . 

476 

1 068 

60 

265 

0 

Easton . 

377 

907 

30 

210 

—20 

Ene 

419 

1 094 

45 

270 

—10 

Harrisburg 

349 

720 

20 

145 

—25 

Hazleton 

504 

1 196 

70 

310 

5 

Johnstown 

633 

1,222 

80 

320 

IS 

Lancaster 

416 

793 

40 

170 

—10 

McKeesport _ 

460 

1 074 

55 

265 

0 

New Castle 

460 

1, 113 

56 

280 

0 

Norristown 

370 

953 

25 

226 

—20 

Philadelphia 

370 

737 

35 

170 

—20 

Pittsburgh 

392 

869 

45 

220 

—15 

Reading 

390 

1 048 

45 

285 

—15 

Scranton 

406 

990 

60 

260 

—15 

Wilkes Barre 

432 

1 024 

45 

246 

-10 


Pennsylvania— 


Oontmned 
Williamsport _ 

389 

809 

35 

175 

York - 

434 

646 

50 

120 

100 000 and over 

378 

782 

40 

185 

25 000 to lOOOOO 

429 

1 048 

45 

255 

10 000 to 25 000- 

484 

1 160 

65 

295 

2 500 to 10 000 

615 

1 211 

75 

815 

Rural. 

BAST^NORTH CEN 

671 

1 336 

110 

320 

tral 





Ohio . _ 

482 

866 

55 

176 

Akron 

408 

847 

50 

210 

Canton 

434 

932 

60 

220 

Cmcinnati 

336 

603 

25 

85 

Cleveland. 

356 

810 

30 

196 

Columbus 

351 

691 

30 

166 

Dayton 

398 

762 

45 

180 

East Cleveland 

336 

378 

16 

30 

Hamilton 

455 

865 

55 

195 

Lakewood 

343 

733 

15 

150 

Lima 

457 

864 

56 

195 

Lorain 

476 

1,026 

60 

250 

Mansfield. _ 

376 

946 

30 

220 

Marion 

487 

763 

65 

160 

Newark 

391 

893 

35 

206 

Portsmouth 

607 


75 


Springfield 

439 

639 

60 

120 

Steubenville 

430 

1,187 

45 

305 

Toledo 

372 

849 

35 

210 

Warren 

447 

988 

55 

235 

Youngstown _ 

441 

1,061 

60 

285 

Zanesville 

432 

941 

46 

220 

100 000 and over 

366 

808 

35 

195 

25 000 to 100 000 

429 

896 

46 

205 

10 000 to 25 000 

463 

898 

65 

205 

2 500 to 10 000 

473 

1 001 

60 

240 

Rural 

633 

1 067 

100 

235 

Indiana 

619 

888 

65 

185 

Anderson - 

432 

883 

45 

200 

East Chicago 

491 

1 208 

65 

315 

Evansville 

396 

467 

35 

55 

Fort Wayne 

387 

640 

30 

120 

Gary. 

498 

1 030 

70 

250 

Hammond 

478 

1 011 

65 

240 

Indianapolis 

354 

610 

30 

125 

Kokomo _ 

508 

722 

76 

145 

Muncie 

429 

557 

45 

90 

Richmond 

393 

914 

35 

210 

South Bend- . 

441 

921 

50 

215 

Terre Haute 

384 

636 

30 

115 

100 000 and over 

354 

610 

30 

125 

25 000 to 100 000 

421 

983 

45 

236 

10 000 to 25 000 

467 

880 

60 

200 

2 500 to 10 000 

474 

641 

60 

120 

Rural 

622 

847 , 

95 

165 


—20 

—10 

—20 

—10 

5 

10 

40 


0 

—16 

—10 

—30 

—25 

—26 

—16 

—30 

-6 

—25 

—6 

0 

—20 

5 

—15 

5 

—6 

—10 

—20 

—6 

-6 

—10 

—20 

—10 

—5 

0 

35 

10 

—10 

6 

—16 

—20 

5 
0 

—26 

6 

—10 
—16 
— 6 
—20 
—26 
—10 
0 
0 
30 
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Chimren Under 5 per 1,000 White Women 20 to 
Excess op- Ratios Necessary to Maintain the 
Popclatwn Temporarily and Permanently, by Nativity, for Commhni- 
TIES OF Different Sizes, by States 1920 — Continued 


STATIC AND COM 
MX7NITY 

CHILD BBN 
UNDER 6 
PER 1 OOO 
WOMEN 20 
TO 44 
YEARS 

OF AGE 

INDEX 
SHOWING 
PER CENT 
OF EXCESS 
OF RATIOS 
OF CHIL 
DBEN OVER 
TEMPO- 
RARY RE 
PLACEMENT 
NEEDS 

Index showing per cent of excess (or deficit) 
of ratios of children of native white mothers 
over permanent replacement needs 

Native white 

Foreign bom white 

Native white 

Foreign bora white 

EASIV NORTH CBN 












Illinois 

450 

734 

46 

135 

—5 

Aurora 

376 

788 

30 

170 

—20 

Bloomington. 

352 

598 

20 

105 

—25 

Chicago 

332 

712 

20 

160 

—30 

Cicero 

470 

767 

60 

160 

A 

Danville _ 

424 

488 

45 

65 


Decatur 


695 

35 

136 

—15 

East St Louis 

431 

884 

45 

200 

— 10 

Elgin 

265 

367 

—10 

25 

—45 

Evanston. 

351 

503 

20 

70 

—25 

Joliet 

361 

960 

26 

230 

—26 

Molme 

365 

539 

25 

85 

—25 

Oak Park 

337 

365 

15 

25 

—30 

Peoria 

322 

631 

10 

80 

—30 

Qumey _ 

360 

330 

25 

10 

—25 

Rockford 

320 

686 

10 

135 

—30 

Rock Island 

360 

538 

25 

85 

—25 


352 

681 

20 

130 

—25 


332 

712 

20 

160 

30 

^BrlTtTi'iaTSBfriiYixia 

363 

666 

25 

125 

—25 

IMI . 1 . 1 ■ 1 >!laH 

421 

807 

45 

175 

—10 

^B'jL'riVTIVri'ViriTi'I^H 

465 

817 

60 

180 


Rural 

618 

879 

95 

176 

30 

Michigan 

524 

859 

65 

175 

10 

Battle Creek 

345 

620 

20 
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80 

10,000 to 25,000 

334 

513 

15 

75 

^600 to 10,000 
Rural 

416 

536 

40 

85 

619 

767 

95 

136 

Caufornu- 

341 

579 

10 

85 

Alameda . 

342 

501 

15 

70 

Berkeley . 

293 

406 

0 

40 

Fresno 

307 

699 

5 

140 

Long Beach . . 

378 

357 

30 

20 

Los Angeles _ 

234 

452 

-15 

65 

Oakland . . 

307 

604 

10 

85 

Pasadena 

267 

307 

-10 

5 

Sacramento 

304 

565 

5 

95 

San Diego . 

284 

529 

-5 

80 

San Francisco . 

228 

420 

-15 

55 

San Jose 

295 

696 

0 

135 

Stockton ... 

317 

550 

10 

85 

100 OOO and over 

244 

445 

-10 

65 

26,000 to 100,000 

295 

517 

0 

75 

10,000 to 25,000 

348 

568 

20 

95 

2,500 to 10,000 

389 

693 

35 

135 

Rural . _ 

501 

806 

55 

150 


3^ 


ogS 

lei 


HOC 

SIS 


V 


-10 

10 

76 

25 

-25 

-25 

-16 

0 

60 

65 

20 

5 

5 

20 

50 

70 

115 

-5 

-45 

-5 

5 


0 

-16 

-16 

-35 

-25 


1-0 d 

nA I 
w fe 

« 5 

go's. 

!S2 

pi 

fog 

O u S 




-25 

-35 

-20 

-10 

-5 

35 

0 

-35 

-35 

-30 

-10 

30 

-30 

-25 

-40 

-35 

-20 

-50 

-35 

-45 

-35 

-40 

-50 

-35 

-35 

-50 

-35 

-25 

-20 

5 
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Table IV — Feb Cent Distrib-cttion or the White Population by Nativ- 
ity AND Parentage, for Urban and Rhinal Communities, by States 


1920 1 



PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OP— 

STATE 

Total 1 

W bite population in cities 

White 

rural 

popu 

lation 

white 
popu 1 
lation 

Total 

urban 

100 000 
and 
over 

25 000 
to 

100 000 

10 000 
to 

25 000 

2500 

to 

10 000 

NEW ENGLAND 

i 







Maine 








Native white 

85 7 

79 8 


78 0 

78 9 

83 0 

89 5 

Native parentage 

64.6 

51 4 


48 1 

60 1 

66 8 

73 0 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

21 1 

28 4 


29 9 

28 8 

26 2 

16 5 

Foreign horn white - 

14.0 

19 7 


21 4 

20 9 

16 6 

10 3 

New Hampshiee 








Native white 

79 2 

74.3 

_ _ _ 

65 9 

78 7 

80 2 

8" 8 

Native parentage 

50 9 

40 3 

_ 

25 0 

47 3 

51 3 

69 0 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

28 4 

33 0 


40 0 

31 3 

28 9 

18 8 

Foreign bom white - 

20 6 

25 5 

- 

34.0 

21 0 

19 6 

12 1 

Vermont 








Native white _ 

87 2 

83 3 


— 

83 1 

83 4 

80 0 

Native parentage. 

64 8 

53 9 



51 9 

65 5 

69 7 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

22 4 

29 4 



31 2 

27 9 

19 3 

Foreign bom white - 

12 6 

16 5 




16 7 

16 4 

10 9 

Massachusetts 








Native white 

70 8 

70 1 

66.0 

70 3 

74-6 

76 8 

82 9 

Native parentage 

31 9 

30 6 

24 6 

30 6 

36 2 

42 1 

56 5 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

38 8 

39 5 

41 4 

30 8 

38 2 

34. 8 

26 4 

Foreign born white 

28 0 

28 6 

31 9 

29 0 

25 1 

22.6 

16 0 

Rhode Island 








Native white . 

69 6 

69 1 

68 6 

68.6 

68 0 

73 3 

85 9 

Native parent^e 

28 7 

27 8 

26 8 

26 9 

25 3 

34 9 

64 5 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

40 8 

41 3 

41 7 

41 7 

42.7 

38 3 

21 4 

Foreign hom white 

28.7 

29 1 

29 0 

30 1 

31 0 

25 6 

11 9 

Native white 

71 1 

68 6 

67 5 

68 4 

70 3 

73 0 

76 4 

Native iiarentage 

32.6 

27 8 

27 4 

28 0 

28.3 

33 4 

42 4 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

38 6 

40 8 

40 1 

41 5 

42.1 

39 6 

33 9 

Foreign bora white 

27 3 

29 5 

29 9 

30 3 

28 6 

28.1 

22 8 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York 








Native white 

71 1 

67 6 

64.3 

77 4 

82.2 

83 1 

87 8 

Native parentage 

35 3 

29 0 

23 6 

43 7 

61 9 

55 1 

65 8 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

35 8 

38 7 

40 7 

33 7 

30 3 

28 0 

22 0 

Foreign bora white - 

26 8 

30 1 

33 2 

21 2 

16 7 

15 5 

11 2 

New Jersey 








Native white _ 

72 8 

70 8 

69 7 

67 5 

74.2 

77 4 

80 1 

Native parentage 

38 4 

33 8 

30 7 

28 4 

40 9 

47 2 

55 1 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

34.4 

37 0 

39 0 

39 1 

33 2 

30 2 

25 1 

Foreign bora white . 

23 4 

25 4 

26 6 

28 5 

21 7 

19 0 

16 2 

Pennsylvania 








Native white 

80 8 

77 4 

72.5 

83 0 

78 3 

83 5 

86.9 

Native parentage 

54.5 

47 3 

30 3 

58 5 

47 7 

56 6 

67 4 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

26 3 

30 1 

33 2 

24 6 

30 7 

26 9 

19 5 

Foreign bora white . 

15 9 

18 3 

20 9 

14 3 

18 8 

15*0 

11* 6 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio 

Native white. . - 

85 0 

80 2 

75 3 

85 0 

86 5 

90 3 

93 3 

Native parentage 

63 7 

54 3 

44.9 

64 8 

65 1 

6 

80 3 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

2L3 

25 9 

30 5 

20 1 

21 4 

16 8 

13 0 

Foreign born white - 

11.8 

15 6 

19 4 

11 7 

11 2 

6 8 

5 2 

INDI ^NA 

Native white . - 

92.1 

87 1 

83 5 

83 0 

00 2 

95 2 

97 2 

Native parentage 

79 6 

70 4 

69 8 

60 9 

73 9 

84.8 

88 8 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

12.6 

16.7 

13 8 

22 1 

16 3 

10 5 

8 3 

Foreign bora white - 

6 1 

8 0 

5 4 

12 5 

7 4 

3 1 

2 2 

Illinois 

Native white. — 

78.6 

72.5 

66 0 

81 1 

82 7 

84.7 

91 3 

Native parentage 

47 3 

36 0 

23 8 

51 2 

64 8 

60 5 

71 2 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

31 2 

36 5 

42.2 

30 0 

27 9 

24 2 

20 1 

Foreign born white _ 

18 6 

23 8 

29 8 

15 5 

13 5 

13 1 

7 7 

Michigan 

Native white . 

78 4 

74.2 

68 1 

79 2 

78 6 

83 2 

84 9 

Native parentage 

45 5 

40 2 

32 7 

48 4 

40 7 

50 9 

53 8 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

32 8 

33 Q 

35 4 

30 9 

38 0 

32 2 

31 1 

Foreign born white 

19 S 

23 3 

28 1 

19 1 

20. 6 

16 0 

14 . 4 
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Tabi*e IV — Pek Cent Distribution of the White Population bt Nativ- 
ity AND Parentage, for Urban and Rural Communities, by States 
1 920 — Continued 


STATB 


BAST NORTH CBNTEAL— Continued 
Wisconsin 

Native white - - - 

Native parentage. 

Foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign born white 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

Native white . . _ 

Native parentage. 

Foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign bom white _ 

Iowa 

Native white _ . — 

Native parentago. 

Foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign bom white- - 
Missouri 

Native white . - 

Native parentage. 

Foreign cv mixed parentage 
Foreign bom white - . - - 

North I>akota 

Native white _ _ — - , , 

Native parentage- 
Foreign or mixm parentage 

Foreign bom white 

South Dakota 

Native white - 

Native parentage- 
Foreign or mix^ parentage 

Foreign bora white 

Nebraska 

Native white - 

Native parentage 
Foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign bom white _ - 
Kansas 

Native white - _ 

Native parentage. 

Foreign or mix^ parentage 
Foreign bom white 

south ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Native white - - _ 

Native Parentage- 
Foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign bom white. - 
Maryland 

Native white— - 

Native parentage- 
Foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign bom white. _ _ _ _ 

Virginia 

Native white _ . _ _ . 

Native parentage- 
Foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign bom white _ _ _ 

West Virginia 
N ative white _ 

Native parentage. 

Foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign bom white 


PER CENT distribution OF — 
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Table IV — Per Cent Distribution of the White Population bt Nativ- 
ity AND Parentage, for Urban and Rural Communities, by States 
1 920 — Continued 



PEE CENT niSTEIBUTION OF— 

STATE 

Total 

white 

popu 

lation 

White population in cities 

White 

rural 

popu 

lation 

Total 

urban 

lOOOOO 

and 

over 

25 000 
to 

100 000 

10 000 
to 

25 000 

2,500 

to 

10 000 

SOUTH ATLANTIC — Continued 



m 





Noeth Caeolina 








Native white _ I 

69 4 

67 5 


63 0 

65 1 

73 4 

69 9 

Native parentage 

69 0 

66 1 


60 9 

63 9 

72.6 

69 7 

Foreign or mixed parentage ' 

0 4 

1 3 


2.0 

1 2 

a9 

0 2 

Foreign born white - < 

as 

0 9 


1 3 

0 8 

0 6 

ai 

South Caeolina } 








Native white j 

48.2 

58.9 

_ 

63 1 

63 4 

61 5 

46.0 

Native parentage- - 

47 6 

55 9 


47 3 

61 8 

60 2 

45 7 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

0 7 

2.9 


5.8 

1 6 

1 3 

0 2 

Foreign bom white _ 

0 4 

1 4 


2.6 

1 0 

a7 

a2 

Qeoegia 








Native white 

57 8 

60 7 

6a3 

64.9 

5a5 

63.7 

66.8 

Native parentage- 

56.7 

57 6 

62.3 

6ai 

54 6 

62.6 

56. 4 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

1 1 

3 2 

4 0 

4.7 

1 9 

1 2 

a 4 

Foreign born white - 

0 6 

1 7 

2.4 

Z4 

1 1 

a7 

a2 

Floeida 








Native white - 

61 6 

57 8 


66.1 

68.3 

59 3 

63 6 

Native parentage 

55 0 

45 8 


43.3 

43 6 

6a8 

eas 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

6.5 

12.0 


11 9 

24.7 

8.6 

3 3 

Foreign bom white - - 

4 4 

&3 


9 1 

12.0 

6.Q 

2.2 

BAST SOUTH CENTEAL 








EZentucky 








Native white 

89 0 

79 9 

7ao 

82.7 

81 5 

sao 

92L2 

Native parentage 

84.4 

66 8 

69 3 

63.5 

7a 2 

74 2 

90 6 

Foreign or mix^ parentage 

4 6 

13 2 

18.6 

19 2 

as 

5 8 

1 6 

Foreign bom white - 

1 3 

3 4 

4.0 

4.5 

1 3 

1 6 

0 6 

Tennessee 








Native white 

sao 

70 2 

62.6 

7a 2 

76 9 

77 1 

83 5 

Native parentage 

78.4 

65 8 

65 9 

72.6 

75 1 

75.6 

82 8 

Foreign or mixed parentage. 

1 6 

4 4 

6 7 

3.7 

1 7 

1 5 

0 6 

Foreign horn white - 

0 7 

1 9 

2 9 

1 5 

0 7 

a 7 

0 2 

Alabama 








Native white 

6a9 

59 1 

57 3 

55 4 

58.5 

65 3 

61 4 

Native parentage 

59 4 

54.7 

61 6 

48.2 

56 3 

63 4 

60 7 

Foreign or mix^ parentage 

1 5 

4.4 

6.7 

7 2 

2.2 

1 9 

0 7 

Foreign bom white 

0 8 

2.2 

3.4 

2.7 

1 2 

0 9 

a4 

Mississippi 








Native white _ 

47 2 

57 1 



6a3 

695 

4a 7 

Native parentage 

46 2 

52.9 



50 8 

55.S 

4a 1 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

1 0 

4.2 



4. 6 

3.7 

0 6 

Foreign born white 

0 4 

1 7 



1 8 1 

1 7 

0 2 

WEST SOUTH CENTEAL 








Aukansas 








Native white 

72.2 

72.7 

_ 

74 8 

66.5 

73.7 

72, 1 

Native parentage 

70 0 

67 4 


6a6 

6a6 

70 5 

7a 5 

Foreign or mixed parentage. 

2.2 

5.3 


8 2 

as 

3.2 

1 6 

Foreign born white 

0 8 

L9 


2.8 

Z6 

1 I 

0 6 

Louisiana 








Native white 

58 5 

64 4 

67 1 

67 1 

56.3 

62.9 

55. 3 

Native parentage 

52.4 

51 0 

49 2 

61 8 

48 7 

56 9 

53 1 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

6 1 

13.6 

17 9 

6.3 

7 6 

a9 

2. 2 

Foreign born white 

2 5 

5 2 

6 7 

3.0 

S 1 

2. 5 

L 0 

Oklahoma 








Native white 

87 8 

87 5 


83 9 

85 6 

91 8 

87 9 

Native parentage 

82.8 

81 1 


76 3 

79 2 

86 3 

83.4 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

5 0 

6.4 


7 6 

6 3 

a 6 

4 5 

Foreign born white 

2 0 

2 6 


3 1 

2.2 

2 4 

1 7 

Texas 

Native white 

76 3 

74 0 

72 8 

67 3 

7a 5 

79 4 

77 4 

Native parentage 

66 7 

62 9 

59 6 

63 4 

6a 9 

72.0 

68 6 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

9 5 

11 2 

13 2 

14 0 

9 6 

7 4 

8 8 

Foreign bom white _ 

7 7 

11 1 

1L6 

17 6 

10 7 

6.5 

6 1 
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Table IT — Per Cent Distribution of the White Population by Natia 
iTY AND Parentage, fob Urban and Rural Communities, by States 
1 920— Continued 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OP— 


STITS 

Total 

white 

popu 

lation 

Total 

urban 

White p« 

100 000 
and 
over 

jpulation 

25 000 
to 

100 000 

m cities 

10 000 
to 

26 000 

2600 

to 

10 000 

Whit 

rural 

popu 

latxor 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana 









Native white 


80 3 

79 6 

_ _ 

71 3 

80 7 

84.3 

sa 

Native parentage 


50 2 

47 4 


32 3 

49 2 

66 3 

6L 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

_ 

30 1 

32.2 

_ 

39 0 

31.6 

27 9 

29 

Foreign bom white 


17 1 

19 0 


27 5 

17 8 

14.3 

16 

Idaho 









Native white _ 


89 5 

89 4 

_ 


86 9 

90 6 

89 

Native parentage 


68 1 

67 4 

_ 


65.6 

68.2 

68 

Foreign or mix^ parentage 


21 4 

22 0 

. 


21 5 

22 3 

21. 

Foreign born white 


9 0 

9 3 

_ 


10 7 

8 7 

a 

Wyoming 









Native white. . - - 


84.8 

82 7 

_ 


84.0 

81 8 

86. 

Native parentage. 


63.2 

58 8 



62 2 

66 0 

66. 

Foreign or mixed parentage 


21 6 

24 0 


_ 

2L7 

25.7 

20 

Foreign bora white . 


13 0 

14 7 

_ 


13 2 

16.9 

12. 

Colorado 









Native white. .... 


85 9 

84.5 

82 7 

82 9 

89 4 

89 4 

87 

Native parentage. - 


64 2 

6L0 

56 4 

60 9 

69 9 

70 7 

67 

Foreign or mix^ parentage 


2L7 

23 6 

26 3 

22 0 

19 6 

18 7 

20 

Fcwreign born white 


12 4 

13.2 

14 7 

13 7 

9 6 

9 7 

11 

New Mexico 









Native white ... 


84.8 

88.6 

_ _ _ 


88.9 

88 4 

84 

Native parentage. . 


75.8 

76 2 

_ 



72.8 

76 9 

76 

Foreign or mixed parentage 


8 9 

13.3 



16 1 

12 4 

8 

FcMreign twrn white . , 


8.1 

8 7 

.. - 

. . - 

9 2 

8 6 

7 

Arizona 









Native white . 


63 8 

72.0 


81 5 

7a 6 

68.4 

69 

Native parentage. . 


45.2 

49 6 

... 

62 6 

43.1 

46 0 

42. 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

_ 

18 6 

22.3 

... 

18 8 

27 4 

22.4 

16 

Foreign born white 


23.4 

1 24 6 


13.9 

25.5 

28 9 

22. 

Utah 









Native white . . ... 


85 8 

1 84 0 

82.4 

83 0 

89 7 

86 6 

87 

Native parentage. . 


64.7 

60 1 

47 6 

61-4 

61 9 

62.6 

68 

Foreign or mixed parentage 


31 1 

33 9 

34 8 

32 5 

27 8 

34.0 

28. 

Foreign bom white ... 


12 6 

16 0 

16.6 

14 1 

10 1 

13 3 

10 

Nevada 









Native white.. . 


72 2 

79 9 



79 6 

81 1 

70 

Native parentage. ... 


46 9 

63 1 




61.9 

67 4 

45 

Foreign or mix^ parentage 


25 3 

26 8 

— - 


27 6 

23.7 

25 1 

Foreign born white - . _ 

- 

’9 1 

17 1 

— 

- 

17 4 

16 0 

19 1 

PACIFIC 









Washington 









Native white . ... 


78 9 

77 4 

75.1 

77 1 

82.4 

83 8 

80 1 

Native parentage. 


52 5 

! 49 9 

46.9 

46.8 

68 6 

60 0 

66 1 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

_ 

26 4 

27 6 

28 2 

30 2 

23 9 

23.8 

24.1 

Foreign bora white 

Oregon 

- 

18 4 

20 0 

21 6 

21 1 

16 2 

14.7 

16 i 

iJative white . . . 


85 1 

82 5 

79 7 


81 6 

91 0 

87 i 

Native parentage 


63 5 

58 2 

52.7 


68 7 

73 6 

68 ) 

Foreign or mixed parentage 


21 6 

24 3 

26 9 


22 8 

17 4 

18 $ 

Foreign bom white 

Caufornu 

- 

13.0 

15 7 

18 2 

: : : 

16 8 

8 1 

10 

Native white _ 

_ 

75.4 

75 7 

72.6 

79 5 

80 9 

79 3 

74 ( 

Native parentage 


49 0 

48 2 

42 5 

53.9 

68 4 

55 4 

50 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

_ 

26 4 

27 6 

30 1 

26.6 

22 6 

24.0 

23 i 

Foreign bom white . . 

- 

19 9 

20 3 

22.9 

17 0 

16 1 

17 6 

19 ] 


o 




I 



